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AN ARYAN 


We have many reasons for feeling 
a special interest in the Aryans. 
When we look for the traditional 
cradle of our race, a star overhangs 
the Orient. Our language finds its 
roots in a spreading centre which 
is ascribed to the regions lying 
south of the great river Oxus, and 
between Euphrates on the west and 
Indus on the east. As members of 
the Indo-Germanic family, we own 
sonship to the Friesic tribes, who 
filled the wild fringes of Northern 
Europe, and made our Anglo- 
Saxondom by westward invasion, 
as no doubt they had made their 
own domain of Friez and Teuton- 
land by incursion from their 
ancestral east. 

This Aryan expansion it would 
be prudent to style the beginning 
of a semi-historical period rather 
than the first colonisation of a 
world. When the noble nomads 
wandering eastward reached India 
(Arya in Sanscrit signifies noble) 
they found rude darker races to 
subjugate. Somewhat degenerated 
from their ancient superiority, 
these conquerors themselves are 
now ruled by another and stronger 
shoot of the Aryan branch which 
extended itself westward, and, not- 
withstanding many a fusion, lives 
still in England with distinction 
and unexhausted vitality. 


ANCESTOR. 


The view we have expressed of 
the primeval Aryans as the domi- 
nant race of an early period will 
allow of room for the questions 
whether Egypt is not older still 
than Aryana, and whether the 
differences between the so-called 
Semitic languages of the Pheenician 
and Hebrew peoples and those of 
the so-called Indo-Germanic group 
are not differences due to variation 
rather than to absence of fellowship 
in origin. The hieroglyph and the 
oldest cuneiform have not yet been 
fully explored and compared with 
other ancient alphabets. 

A clue which will fairly exemplify 
the ramifications of the Aryan 
brotherhood may be found in our 
word “wit,” or “wot.” This same 
word is to be traced with slight 
variation through the Gothic, the 
Anglo-Saxon, the old Norman, the 
German. In the Greek it is «idw 
or oléa, preceded by the obsolete 
letter vau. In Latin it is video. 
In Sanscrit it appears as vid and 
in the well-known Veda, making by 
a variation also bodhi and budha, 
both signifying deep knowledge. 
Perhaps it is the Assyrian idi, to 
know, or to oversee. In Zend it 
is the A-vista (vid), the book of 
knowledge. 

To return to Anglo-Saxon again, 
the same word forms the name of 
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the deity Voden, Woden, or Odin (old 
German wuotan), the equivalent of 
the Hermes or godof wisdom. From 
Woden it comes to us as Wednesday, 
and it were to be hoped, if it were 
not too much to hope, that with 
such an ancestry we could all have 
at least one wise or witty day in a 
week. 

Another word which also signifies 
to know appears in our language 
in the verbs ken, can, con, acquaint, 
and know, and in the adjectives 
canny and cunning. It is Gothic 
kunnan ; Anglo-Saxon, can, cennan, 
and cnawan ; Swedish, kwnnig and 
keanna; Dutch and German, 
kennen ; Danish, kan ; Sanscrit, gnd, 
gindmi; Zend, hunara, Pazand, 
khunar (science), also Zend vaen, 
and Pazand vinastan and ginastan, 
to perceive ; Greek, ywooxev ; Latin, 
cognoscere ; Old French, connoistre. 
From these roots—knowledge 
conveying power—come the words 
signifying king, old English cyning, 
German kinig, and possibly the 
Tatar khan. 

An Aryan ancestry of language 
is here pretty clear, but there is no 
sign in the words given of Egyptian 
or Hebrew brotherhood. 

Before turning more particularly 
to our Aryan forefathers, it may be 
interesting to give a few instances 
in which the connection between 
the older languages is readily to be 
traced. 

In Egyptian hieroglyphs may be 
found mds, anoint; masu, anoint, 
dip. In Zend mashyd is clarified 
butter. In Hebrew and Syriac mes- 
siah, meshihha, in Arabic masih, 
signify anointed. In Egyptian 
khab, Assyrian caccabu, Hebrew 
kéhhabi, alike signify a star. 

We find in Egyptian makheru, 
justified, especially in reference to 
the dead after judgment; in 
Assyrian magaru, obedient, happy ; 
in Greek jpaxap, blessed, happy, 
ie an epithet of the lately 
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Egyptian kam, a reed ; Sanscrit, 
kalm; Hebrew, gome, reedgrass, 
rush; Greek, xaAayos; Arabic, 
galam; German, halm ; 
chaume, stubble; English, halm, 
haulm, are evidently one word. 

A more singular word-history 
still may be found in the following. 
Among the deities of the Veda, 
which gives the most ancient trace 
of the Aryans in India, is Varuna, 
the sky, and the god who resides in 
the sky. It is easy to perceive the 
connection between Varunas, the 
nightly firmament, and the Greek 
ovpavds, the heaven or the sky 
(owranos, which might, with the 
obsolete Greek letter vau, have 
been written vouranos). It is not 
until we come to Egypt, however, 
that we reach the origin of the 
word, There the great water of 
the Nile was worshipped as a per- 
sonification of the beneficence of 
nature. As to the Egyptian this 
mighty stream seemed to make a 
highway through the world, so was 
there imagined to be a splendid 
spiritual highway through the 
firmament. Along this the dis- 
embodied spirit was supposed to 
pass on its journey to the Unseen. 
This highway was the Urnas, or 
celestial water, personified as a 
deity of the sky. The derivation 
of this word may perhaps be ura, 
great, and na, water, the hiero- 
glyphic symbols for which roots 
both appear inthe sign representing 
urnas. We seem to have had the 
word handed down to us English 
folk not only in the Urania and 
other variations which we draw 
from Greek, but in the word wrn 
or water vessel, and in another 
word signifying water, employed 
now in a limited sense. 

An element transferable from 
generation to generation, and from 
race to race, which would appear to 
be as indestructible as etymological 
roots, is spiritual thought or philo- 
sophy ; that is, the results of such 
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earnest speculations, wise deduc- 
tions, rare inspirations, and pure 
revelations, as, with the addition of 
ceremonial specialties, doctrinal 
petrifactions, and prejudices and 
beliefs whose inner meaning has 
been forgotten, make up the reli- 
gious tradition of a nation. 

Our own system we draw from 
the Hebrews, whose oriental ideal- 
ism we have hardened by our 
occidental practicality into a doc- 
trinal body of our own. 

Similarly the Hebrews, apart 
from what was mystically born 
among them (all great ideas, as we 
know them, are in part a renewal 
of old ones, and in part a new 
birth of earth and heaven acting 
upon ourselves), drew largely from 
Egypt in their early days, from 

ssyria in a later day, and 
from Medo-Persian influences later 
still. 

The head of the Hebrew tribe 
was a Chaldean nomad, and the 
people themselves were directed 
(Deut. xxvi., 5) to make acknow- 
ledgment of their origin thus :— 
“A Syrian wanderer was my 
father, and he went down into 
Lower Egypt, and sojourned there 
with a few men, and became there 
a nation.” 

If we affiliate ourselves to the 
Hebrew traditions, we have a son’s 
right to examine into that lore’s 
ancestry. 

The links with Assyria, manifest- 
ing themselves in parallel deluge 
legends, dovetailing records of 
events and kindred elements of 
language, we will not here recount, 
but turn to the Babylonian influ- 
ences of the second captivity, a 
time when the Assyrian empire 
fell and a Medo-Persian sove- 
reignty was established. Then 
flourished in great power and 
repute the Magi or priestly caste, 
who at that time were followers of 
the Zoroastrian religion. The late 
Emanuel Deutsch, being a Jew, 
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expresses himself with some caution 
respecting these foreign influences, 
but even he cannot but allow that 
they were of the highest import- 
ance:—“‘ The analogies between 
the Persian creed of the time and 
the Judaism of the captives is so 
striking that we may fairly doubt 
which have most influenced the 
other; we only see clearly the 
extraordinary and radical change 
which, within the space of a few 
generations, came over the exiles 
under the influence of the civilisa- 
tion and religion of Persia.” 

We have three reasons, then, 
for our interest in the Aryan 
legacy :—We have an Aryan strain 
in our blood, derived from the 
westward emigrants; we own as 
subjects a considerable group of 
the eastern emigrants ; and our reli- 
gious traditions are derived from a 
so-called Semitic tribe that claimed 
to have its origin somewhere in 
that sweet ancient spot between the 
rivers where the spiritual myth of 
Eden was attempted to be localised. 
And before those traditions were 
delivered to us they had received a 
new and great religious impulse 
from the long sojourn of the people 
among purely Aryan surroundings, 
and under the influence of the reli- 
gious and scientific caste of the 
Medes and Persians. 

We may yet have other interests 
in old Aryana, or at least in its 
western borders: it is strange, 
indeed, for instance, that English 
enterprise and Hebrew patriotism 
together should not ere now have 
bought Syria from its bankrupt 
sovereign, and by making a track 
through the mid-river valleys to 
the Persian Gulf, have reopened 
the fabled garden of the world. 
Now that the rich land has lain 
fallow so long, is it not time to 
cleanse out its ancient choked 
canals, and banish the desolation 
that broods over it—a desolation 
that is not so fatalistic but that it 

1—2 
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would flee before the busy hand of 
man ? 

The language of the ancient 
Aryans, whose traditions are now 
represented by the scanty remnant 
of the Bombay Parsis, is the sister 
of the Sanscrit of the Vedas. The 
Mohammedan extension of the 
seventh century drove out the Magi 
from their ancient haunts, but 
the Masdayasnian or Zoroastrian 
doctrines are not yet quite extinct, 
even after their continuance for 
four thousand years. The Parsis 
themselves are working like western 
students at the gathering up of 
the fragments of their scriptures ; 
and, as regards ourselves more par- 
ticularly, we do not yet know how 
much we are contributing to the 
preservation of these thoughts, in 
the sacred literature we hold so dear, 
until we know how much we owe 
to the sojourn of the Jews in 
Babylon, at the time when that city 
fell under Medo-Persian rule. 

The date when the prophet 
Zoroaster (Zarathustra) flourished 
is considered by those who have 
the best right to form a judgment 
to be about 2300 B.c., and the field 
of his earliest influence to have 
been Bactria, the modern Bokhara. 
Here was a great trade centre for 

merchants dea aling with the woollen 
and the gold, and manifold other 
products, of central Asia. 

Balkh (Bakhdi, Berekhdha in 
the Zend Avesta) was the capital 
city, and in the great fire temple 
there the seer is supposed to have 
preached to a large audience whom 
he addresses as “those that have 
come from near and from far.” 

He declares that the wise (the 
seven immortal benefactors or arch- 
angelic beings, who are all personi- 
fications of qualities and emana- 
tions from God) have manifested 
this universe as a duality. There 
is a contrariety between the life- 
giving and the destructive powers 
in this world, between this life and 
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the other life, between the know- 
ledge acquired by study and ex- 
perience and the inborn celestial 
wisdom of the pre-existent Spirit. 
God is ruler through the good 
mind. Immortality and whole- 
someness are the attainment of the 
soul of the pure. Punishment is 
not arbitrary for shameful deeds, 
but the wicked man’s own hatred 
for good impels him away from 
good. Whatever we do is stored in 
the dwelling place of the heavenly 
singers, and meets us, when come 
the increasers of the days, the holy 
ones who assist at the resurrection ; 
and when the weightiest life begins, 
which is the destruction of the 
terrestrial creation. 

Philosophy, astronomy, and law 
are ascribed to Zoroaster. And 
the race which had attained these 
powers soon began to spread and 
extend itself. 

The mythical region from which 
it originally springs, its semi- 
fabulous Eden, is Airyana-vaejé 


(Sanscrit, Erangvejadesha; Pazand, 


This is Iran the pure, 
of the good creation. It was a 
creation of delight, but unap- 
proachable, else the whole corporeal 
world would have gone after it. 
But a curious historical reminis- 
cence appears to mingle with the 
legend of Paradise. After the con- 
trariety of the earth life has mani- 
fested itself, the region of bliss is 
found to have ten months of winter 
and only two of summer. This 
would point to the north of the 
route from Turkestan to China, or 
to the territory now known as 
Siberia. The antithesis here is 
very singular, and reminds us of 
another garden legend, where the 
primitive state is perfection, the 
after condition one of briars and 
thorns. In the undisturbed city, 
men live long; there is no weeping, 

no falsehood, no avarice. In every 
forty years, from one woman and 
one man, one child is born. Their 
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law is goodness and their religion 
the primeval religion, and when 
they die they are righteous. Their 
ruler is a messenger angel from 
God, Srésh the obedient, and their 
chieftain a homotaurus, who lives 
on the seashore.* 

From this very’ inconsistent 
region the Aryans emigrate in 
bands. Sogdiana, Mervé, Mar- 
giana, Bactra, Nisa, Herat, Cabul, 
Candahar, Arachosia, Etymander, 
Khorasan, India, and Ragha in 
Media are more or less identified 
as the quarters of the Orient over 
which they squatted, the designa- 
tions being according to modern or 
classic names. 

Herodotus tells us that the Medes 
were anciently called by all people 
Aryans. They were indeed Aryans, 
and probably the most important 
of the groups of emigrants, perhaps 
the mother-tribe. They must have 
extended themselves even to the 
south-west of what was afterwards 
Media proper, for in 2234 B.c. 
Babylon, which so often in after 
days changed hands, became the 
seat of a Median dynasty. It 
seems probable that Armenia, too, 
was in part absorbed by these 
dominant Aryans, for an inscrip- 
tion of Sargon at Khorsabad, 
describing Assyrian victories 
(eighth century B.c.) refers to 
far-distant Media, stretching on- 
ward to Albania. That is to say 
—past Ararat toward the north. 

We have not at present any con- 
nected history of the Zoroastrian 
Medes from their earliest period. 
History says little more of them 
than does the Book of Genesis, 
which (x., 2) refers to the Madai 
as of the descendants of Japheth. 
But their literature makes us con- 
scious of their presence. It was 
spoken of by tradition some two 
centuries before our era as having 


* Vide, Avesta, Vendidad, Fargard I. 
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consisted of two millions of verses ; 
a development which, it has been 
said by competent authorities, 
would require the effluxion of a 
thousand years. 

In the ninth century B.c. the’ 
Medes were an independent and 
distinct people, whom the As- 
syrians (in a monument of 880 
B.c.) claim to have defeated. 
Probably in the earlier references 
to them they were not differentiated 
from the general Aryan stock. 

In the eighth century B.c. 
Ecbatana, the Median capital, was 
built. In the Book of Tobit is a 
reference both to this city and 
also to the ancient city Ragha, the 
capital of the earliest Aryan settle- 
ment in Media, according to the 
Zend Avesta. In this century, 
too, a Median monarch conquered 
Persia, and his granddaughter 
married a Persian noble, and 
became the mother of Cyrus. 

Afterwards we find the Medes 
and Persians regarded as a sort of 
twin race. They had descended 
from the same mother Arya, and 
each seems to have helped the 
other. Media was the cradle of the 
Persian power, producing a hardy 
race, breeding fine horses, and 
themselves not to be bought by gold. 
Under Cyrus the fortunes of Persia 
obscured the name of the Mede; 
but the latter was the more 
advanced in the arts, and the 
influence of the Magian tribe was 
prominent in the Persian system. 
The book of the chronicles kept 
by the learned caste was ever 
before the monarch for his instruc- 
tion. 

The Medo-Persian empire ex- 
tended itself over all the Asiatic 
regions that lie between the 
Mediterranean and the Indus. 
Luxury followed upon the increase 
of wealth and centralisation; and 
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the stern Macedonian at, length 
overran the whole empire, and 
brought in a new dynasty and a 
new régime. In the burning of 
the palace at Persepolis, through a 
foolish weakness of Alexander, the 
royal copy of the Zoroastrian 
scriptures was destroyed, and by 
far the greater part of them is not 
now extant. Perhaps, as the 
scriptures of other nations have 
been so unexpectedly recovered, 
there may yet be found among 
ruins at Pasargada, Ecbatana, 
Ragha, Susa, or Persepolis, some 
records of Aryan thought, as it was 
both before and at the date of the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Darius. 
The language in which what we 
have of the Aryan scriptures 
is written is older than that 
variety of cuneiform. The more 
modern Parsi books, such as were 
gathered, translated, or composed 
in the early centuries of our era 
under the Sasanian dynasty of 
Persia, are still faithfully Zoro- 
astrian, and serve to explain the 
allusions in the older books. There 
is, therefore, something substantial 
to turn to when we seek to examine 
the influences that so strongly 
affected our religious ancestors, the 
Hebrews, when they came under 
the Medo-Persian rule during the 
period of their stay in Babylonia, 
consequent upon the various depor- 
tations of Nebo-kudurri-ussur 
in the sixth century B.c. Some 
never returned from this and the 
earlier transportations, having 
become naturalised in the strange 
land which they had been carried 
off to populate, and having obtained, 
some of them, political employment, 
others a comfortable position with 
foreign servants under them, others 
again a profitable opening for 
traffic. Even the literary classes 
did not all return to Judea at the 
time of the patriotic revival, when 
Jerusalem was allowed to be re- 


established. Nahardea, in Baby- 
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lonia, remained a centre of Jewish 
colleges from the time of the exile 
for several centuries, and was the 
seat of learning which produced 
Hillel the Great, who left Babylon 
to take the Presidency at Jeru- 
salem. 

That beautiful patriotism which 
took the exiles home, did, notwith- 
standing, in spite of the cosmo- 
politan influences that had been 
acting upon them through their 
intercourse with other peoples, 
eventually give rise to a very 
narrow and bigoted Judaism. 
That this Judaism was at no 
time supreme, may be seen from 
the foreign elements that are to be 
found in the Apocalyptic and 
Apocryphal books, the Talmud, 
and the New Testament. 

The Talmud affirms that the 
very names of the angels the Jews 
learned in Babylon. They had, 
indeed, learned what became the 
Kabbalistic theory of existence ; 
and, with a beautiful angelistic 
faith, had borrowed also a _ too 
large reliance upon the petty 
powers of demonology. 

It has been said that, while the 
Hindus and the Greeks regarded 
as animated the whole of nature, 
the Persians imparadised the 
creation as being the abode of 
angels. Different nations explore 
different channels of the all- 
pervading life. 

The origin of man is always 
likely to be a matter of interest; 
we will accordingly gather together 
from the various corners where it 
lies in fragments the legend of the 
Aryan protoplast, and endeavour to 
rehabilitate our mythical ancestor in 
order to compare him with his 
Hebrew congener. 

First must be exhumed an 
ancient theory which we will ven- 
ture to designate that of double 
evolution. One process is confined to 
the physical world, regarded as the 
nidus of life. In the Aryan mytho- 
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logy, a bull is the first and sole in- 
habitant of the earth, to which 
succeeds man. In the Indian books 
the succession of animals is much 
more complete. The incarnations 
of Vishnu, some of which are not 
without their parallel in Assyrian 
legend, are successively as a fish 
(cf. Dagon, Oannes, Jonah), a turtle, 
a boar, a lion, a pigmy, a rude man 
armed with an axe, a hunter or 
warrior with a bow, one fur- 
nished with a plough, a priest or 
religious teacher. The final incar- 
nation seems to imply a mysterious 
subversal of the whole order, a 
completion of the cycle, a saviour 
heralding destruction. Another 
similar scheme is of a transmi- 
gratory succession consisting of 
plants, worms, insects, fish, ser- 
pents, tortoises, cattle, wild ani- 
als, man. 

This may fairly be taken to 
represent the evolution of natural 
life. 

The simultaneous process which 
eventually results in man is that of 
a spiritual being gradually descend- 
ing, by a sort of fall as it were, into 
a region of grosser life. The Parsi 
Bun-daheshn, or Book of Genesis, 
which is a compilation of old 
fragmentary lore, refers to a state- 
ment in the Law, or ancient 
scripture, concerning beings who 
have fed first on water, then on the 
fruit of trees, then on milk, finally 
on meat. Eating, it will be 
remembered, had something to 
do with the Adamite fall, but here 
it would really appear that a 
gradual materialisation is adum- 
brated, the spiritual entity becom- 
ing more corporeal stage by stage 
until eventually he can make 
organic the chemical atoms of the 
terrestrial sphere, and is fitted to 
adopt the embryo animal body, 
which, by its own process of evolu- 
tion, is being prepared for him. The 
reverse process with regard to food 
heralds the millennium, to which 
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we will refer more fully, in its 
place. * 

The cosmogony to which these 
developments belong is cyclic. A 
period passes in tranquillity with- 
out evil, then ensues a period of 
evils and wars ; then, as good and 
evil mingle, appears the level of 
life as we know it. 

In the works of Mirkond, the 
Persian historian, we find it stated 
that a being bearing the name of 
Kaidmart is asserted by the Magi 
to be synonymous with the Hebrew 
Adam. The following passages 
from the Avesta will serve as intro- 
duction to the myth of our Aryan 
ancestor, who, like as the Kabbalists 
regarded the first or archetypal 
Adam, is not so much the actual 
protoplast as the medium of pro- 
duction of the human race : 

“The Fravashi (angelic counter- 
part) of the pure Gayomarathan 
praise we, who first heard the mind 
of Ahura Mazda, and His com- 
mands, from which he created the 
race of the Aryan regions, the seed 


of the Aryan regions :” (Farvardin 
Yasht 24, 87). 
“This word have I (Ahura 


Mazda) spoken. . before the 
creation of this heaven, before the 
water, before the earth, before the 
trees, before the creation of the 
four-footed bull, before the birth of 
the pure man, the two-legged, before 
the body of this sun was created 
according to the wish of the 
Améshagpentas [the seven personi- 
fied divine attributes whose duty is 
the preservation of the universe ]}.” 
(Yacna XIX. 16). The “pure 
man” here is Kaiémart or Gayoma- 
rathan. 
* All the good, mighty, holy Fra- 
vashis of the pure, praise we, from 
Gayédmarathan unto Caoshyari¢ the 
victorious : ” (Yacna XXVI. 32.) 
We will refer later to this 
Caoshyane¢ or Sosiosh. 
“ Praise to the Fravashi of the 
Bull, of GayOmarathan, of the holy 
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Zarathustra, the pure:” (Yacna 
LXVII. 63.) 
“Praise be to Ahura-Mazda. 
Praise to the Ameshacpentas, 


praize to Mithra who possesses wide 
pastures, praise to the Sun with 
swift steeds, praise to the eyes of 
Ahura-Mazda, praise to the bull, 
praise to Gayamarathan, praise to 
the Fravashi of Zarathustra, the 
holy, pure. Praise to the whole 
world of the pure, which was, and 
is, and is to be:” (Qarset Nyayis, 


) 

“May all the Fravashis of the 
pure together, from Gayomart to 
Cosios, here be mentioned :” (Prayer 
after the Afergins.) 

“Blessed be the souls of the 
lords, Desturs, Mobeds, Herbeds, 
believers, propagators of the faith, 
the disciples who have died on this 
corporeal earth. Blessed be the 
soul of Gayomars, and Hoshang, 
and Tahmur and Jamshéd, &c .:” 
(Aferin of the seven Amshas- 
pands.) 

“May the heavenly yazatas 
[angels], the earthly yazatas, the 
heavenly Time, the Frohars [the 
same as Fravashis, pre-existent 
spiritual counterparts, or the power 
which holds body and soul to- 
gether] of the pure, from Gayo- 
mart to Cosios, the victorious, the 
very majestic, the being, having 
been, about to be, the born—un- 
born, belonging to the region, 
belonging to other regions, the 
pious men and women, not of age 
and of age, who have deceased 
upon this earth in the faith—all 
Frohars and souls of the same be 
here mentioned:” (Aferin Gahan- 
bar, 4.) 

“The Heavenly Understanding, 
created by Mazda, praise we:” 
(Sirozah 29.) 

“The first after the Under- 
standing among the pure creatures 
praise we:” (Vispered XXII. 5.) 

This description, according to 
tradition, denotes Kaiémart. 
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“ We begin praise and adoration 
of the bull, of Gayomeretan, of 
Manthra-cpenta [the holy word 
personified |, the pure, efficacious :” 
(Vispered XXTV. 3.) 

These very catholic prayers and 
praises, which are no doubt of very 
different dates, show the primeval 
man, regarded as a mythological 
being, and having, indeed, come to 
be treated with adoration. 

It is to later works than the 
Avesta that we have to turn to 
find any elucidation of the myth ; 
the earlier writings concur in 
shewing the existence of the legend 
which the later ones explain. 

In the “ Desatir”’—a collection 
of writings of the ancient Persian 
poets—we find Kaiémart addressed 


as “the prince of the higher 
sphere.” The Persian commen- 


tator names him “ Ferzinsar, the 
son of Yasanajanan” (which we take 
to mean head or beginning of the 
Farsi, or Persians, son of the Spirit 
of Life), “ whom they call Gil-shah 
[lord of clay] and Giomert”; and 
describes him as “ sent by the bene- 
volent and merciful Ruler of the 
world on the work of prophecy.” 
He also describes him as having re- 
claimed man, and as held to be the 
Father of Mankind. The address 
to Kaiémart to which the commen- 
tator is referring is most pas- 
sionate and poetic. It runs as 
follows : 

‘He who created thee, and is the 
Creator of all, is mighty ! 

“And gave thee refulgence, and 
enlightened All! 

“And sent forth upon thee a 
portion of his awful light ! 

“And next, according to his will, 
assigned thee a course which is 
everlasting ! 

“And placed thee high in the 
lofty eminence of the seventh 
Heaven! 

“T pray of thee, O Father, Lord! 
that thou ask, by the splendour of 
thy soul, from thy father and Lord, 
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thy Prime Cause and Lover, the 
Intelligence that glorified thee with 
light, and all the free and blazing 
lights that possess intelligence, 
that they would ask of their 
Father and Lord, the Intelligence 
of all Intelligences, the first 
created Intelligence, the most ap- 
proved wish that can be asked of 
the Being, most worthy of all 
Beings to be adored, the one 
worthy of the worship of mankind, 
the Stablisher of All, to make me 
one of those who approach the 
band of his Lights and the secrets 
of his essence; and to pour light 
on the band of Light and Splendour; 
and to magnify them, and to 
purify them and us; while the 
world endureth, and to all eternity, 
so let it be! 

“In the name of the Lofty, the 
Giver, the Just, the Lord! O, 
Ferzinsar! thou art the prophet 
whom three sons obey. 


[Persian note.—The mineral, 
vegetable, and animal _king- 
doms. | 


“And the four mothers are under 
thy sway.” [Persian note.—The 
four elements. | 

One class of writers hasattempted 
to make Kaidmart a_ historical 
personage, as the first sovereign 


of the earliest dynasty of 
Persia, the Peshdadian. The 
annals of that dynasty Sir 


W. Jones describes as dark and 
fabulous, that of the Kaiani kings 
who succeeded them heroic and 
poetical, that of the Sasanian 
sovereigns historical. The Pesh- 
dadian may well be dark and 
mythical, seeing that the word 
signifies “‘ before created.” Accord- 
ing to the legend, however, the 
son of Kaiémart was a king who 
discovered fire from flint, while 
his grandson’s nephew was Jems- 
heed, the founder of Persepolis, 
who is said to have lived for cen- 
turies, and to have divided his 
subjects into castes. 
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On the supposed historical 
ground Kaiémart has a rival. 

Malcolm, in his History of 
Persia, says: “In almost all 
modern accounts of Persia which 
have been translated from Maho- 
medan authors, Kaiomurs is con- 
sidered the first king of the 
country ; but the Dabistan, a book 
professedly compiled from works 
of the ancient Guebers or worship- 
pers of fire, presents us with a 
chapter on a succession of monarchs 
and prophets who preceded Kaio- 
murs. According to the author, 
the Persians, previous to the reign 


of Kaiomurs, and consequently 
long before the mission of 
Zoroaster, venerated a prophet 


called Mah-abad (or the great 
Abad), whom they considered as 
the father of men. We are told 
in the Dabistan that the ancient 
Persians deemed it impossible to 
ascertain who were the first parents 
of the human race. The know- 
ledge of man, they alleged, was 
quite incompetent to such a dis- 
covery; but they believed, on the 
authority of their books, that 
Mah-abad was the person left at 
the end of the last great cycle, 
and consequently father of the 
present world. 

“They believe time to be divided 
into a succession of cycles or 
periods, to each of which they 
allot its own people, believing that 
a male and female are left at the 
end of every cycle to be the 
parents of the population of the 
next. 

“ The only particulars they relate 
of Mah-abad are, that he and his 
wife, having survived the former 
cycle, were blessed with a numerous 
progeny, who inhabited caves and 
clefts of rocks, and were unin- 
formed of both the comforts and 
luxuries of life: that they were 
at first strangers to order and 
government, but that Mah-abad, 
inspired and aided by Divine 
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Sty resolved to alter their con- 
ition ; and to effect that object, 
planted gardens and invented 
ornaments, and forged weapons, 
&e., &e.” 

The Avesta, however, makes no 
reference to Mah-abad, who must 
be considered a strictly Persian 
creation, the Dabistan making 
Kaiémart only the first king of 
the fifth dynasty of the monarchs 
of Persia, and the sovereign to 
whom is transmitted a celestial 
volume in perfect accord with the 
Mahabadian code. 

’ Later Persian writers follow the 

chronology of the Jews, and trace 
the descent of Kaidmart from 
Noah. He reclaimed, says Ferdosi, 
his subjects from a state of savage 
barbarity, but his civilising efforts 
brought him many wars with the 
deevs or magicians. The just 
king’s army, however, was joimed 
by all the lions, tigers, and 
panthers in his dominions, who 
left their native forests to aid him, 
and routed the deevs. There is 
another and slightly discrepant 
account of supernatural aid which 
we need not advert to more 
particularly. After the victory 
Kaiémart is represented as retiring 
to his capital of Balkh. 

This is but imaginary history. 
We will return to the myth, which 
has at least a philosophic con- 
ception for its basis. We gather 
it mainly from the Bundehesch 
and the Majmil al Tawarikh. 

According to one account, the 
present cycle, taken out of the End- 
less Time, is to be 12,000 years ; 
for one half of these the primeval 
man and the bull (the animal 
creation, we may presume) lived 
“ without evil in the superior 
regions of the world.” During 
this time six signs of the Zodiac 
were traversed. As the world 
came under the sign of the Balance 
dissensions manifested themselves. 

According to another account, 
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the first model of existence in- 
carnated upon earth is the Homo- 
taurus, who, however, eventually 
succumbs to the attacks of the 
Principle of Evil. As he dies, 
Kaiémart proceeds from him. 
Kaiémart is androgynous, as also 
is Adam in one of the two versions 
we have of the creation myth, and 
in the traditions handed down by 
the Kabbalistic Rabbins. R. Samuel 
Bar Nahman, who presided over 
1200 students at Pumbadita in the 
early part of the fourth century 
of our era, describes Adam and 
Eve as created conjoined, and 
is as absurdly definite as Plato’s 
friends in the Symposium, in 
describing the manner of such 
conjunction. 

As opposed to the bull, who is 
typified by emblems of death and 
deprivation of speech, Kaidmart 
is a living and speaking being. 
He was formed radiant, white, with 
eyes looking up to heaven. He 
is essentially an immortal being, 
and a particular genius watches 
over his safety to enable him to 
withstand the power of the Prin- 
ciple of Evil. 

The accounts we have of the 
myth, being of late compilation, 
differ among themselves, and 
wander into trivialities ; but there 
seems evidence that Kaiémart re- 
presented man in a higher state 
than ordinary mortality. The same 
belief was held by the Rabbins 
concerning the primeval Adam, 
“Garments of light, these were 
the garments of the first Adam,” 
was the commentary made by Rabbi 
Meir on the coats of skins or fleshly 
bodies; while Adam’s deep sleep 
was said to represent the lapse 
from the state of essential life. 

Notwithstanding his immortality 
Kaidmart did not survive the com- 
bined attack of the Principle of Evil, 
the Father of Death, and of thou- 
sands of deevs who fell upon him. 
But the elementary principles of 
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his being were purified by sunlight, 
and confided to the genii of fire 
and of earth. After a number of 
years there grew from this seed a 
tree of life, spreading into two 
branches, 

A poet in the Veda seems to be 
considering some such evolution as 
this when he asks, “‘ Who has seen 
the first born, when he who had no 
bones (i.e., no form) bore him that 
had bones ?” 

Thenext stage accordingly brings 
us to the creation of strictly terres- 
trial man. In the Avesta itself 
Kaiémart is at once supernal and 
the physical protoplast ; but in the 
later writings are frequent  refer- 
ences to first parents of a kind not 
very different from the fabled 
Adam and Eve ; while to Kaiémart, 
on the other hand, the Kabbalistic 
conception of the first and spiritual 
Adam manifests a similar resem- 
blance. 

The tree of two branches develops 
into two human beings, a male and 
a female, Meschia and Meschiina 
(mashya is Old Bactrian for man), 
who are pure, and obedient to 
Ahura Mazda. Heaven is destined 
for them, provided they be humble 
of heart, perform the work of the 
law, be pure in thought, word, and 
deed, and do not invoke the deevs. 
By so continuing they will be a 
reciprocal blessing to each other. 

But, alas! first they spoke thus : 
It is Ahura Mazda who has given 
the water, the earth, trees, animals, 
the stars, the moon, and sun, and 
all the benefits that spring there- 
from. Then the spirit of opposi- 
tion enters their thoughts, and all 
becomes inverted. They turn to 
the evil principle, and confess him 
author of their benefits. They eat 
and clothe themselves. Their food 
is of more substantial kind, step by 
step, until they reach flesh. Then 
they make a fire, obtain metals, 
and practice handicrafts, all without 
thanking God. They quarrel and 
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lose the wish to be re-united. 
Finally comes the serpent, not in 
the well-known guise of the Hebrew 
story, but in that of which Dr. 
Donaldson thought he saw traces 
in the same story, that of the 
phallic symbol. Excess begins, with 
arrogance and selfishness on the 
part of each and injury to both. 

In the Avesta itself there is no 
trace of Meschia and Meschiana, 
and it is therefore probable that 
they do not belong to the original 
Zoroastrian conception of creation, 
but have been evolved by an ampli- 
fication of the myth. But if the 
legend of them is borrowed from 
that of Adam and Eve, it is sin- 
gular that an element which some 
scholars have regarded as almost 
eliminated from the Hebrew 
account should appear distinctly 
in the Parsi version. If the latter, 
which is frequent in the books of 
later date than the Avesta, be 
borrowed from the Hebrew story, 
it must surely be from an earlier 
edition of it than that which we 
now possess. 

The myth of Kaiémart has the 
best evidence of being a veritable 
original ; and, moreover, is in har- 
mony with the cyclic beliefs of the 
Zoroastrians. The attempt to set 
down Kaiédmart as the earliest of 
the Kings of Persia, must be due 
to an endeavour after history- 
making. The further account of 
the historians, that it was owing to 
the increasing depravity of the race, 
by which it was rendered nearly 
extinct, that the  all-merciful 
Creator called Kaiédmart to the 
throne in order to save mankind, 
may also be regarded as an ampli- 
fication of the legend. This read- 
ing, however, may not be wholly 
inconsistent with the cyclic idea, 
for the wearing out of one cycle 
by reason of depravity and declen- 
sion, must surely be the beginning 
of the regenerative era, unless we 
are to believe, with the author of the 
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second book of Esdras, who is evi- 
dently under Babylonian influences, 
that the world reverts to an archaic 
state of silence and lifelessness 
between period and period of life. 

To each of these Conic periods 
a divine messenger is ascribed, and 
each messenger seems in a sense to 
be regarded as identical with the 
others, just as John the Baptist 
was regarded as a re-appearance of 
Elijah. The key to this is that 
each supernal man is regarded as 
but the missionary manifestation 
of the One Supreme Being ; and 
the idea, if pantheistic in excess, 
is not altogether an unworthy one. 

We have alluded to the Principle 
of Evil in the Zoroastrian creed. 
There he appears personified as 
Aharman (Anré-mainyus), but his 
existence is only permitted for a 
limited period by Ahura Masda 
(Hérmezd), the Creator of all Good. 
The sway of the Evil One extends 
only over the mortal life. In one 
of the oldest Gathas, or original 
hymns of the Avesta, some of which 
are considered to date from the 
veritable time of the Prophet, 
we find “Let not the mischief- 
maker destroy the second life ;” 
meaning, according to the Parsi 
commentators, that in the second 
period his power to destroy ceases. 
This faith is more fully developed 
in expression in the Desatir, where 
we find: “ Amongst the most re- 
splendent, powée erful, and glorious 
of the servants who are free from 
inferior bodies and matter, there is 
none God’s enemy or rival, or dis- 
obedient, or cast down, or annihi- 
lated.” 

It is necessary to understand 
something of this before turning to 
the completion of the myth of 
Kaiédmart. And it may be well to 
convey more distinctly the basis of 
the Parsi doctrines. They are 
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founded on the ancient conception 
of Paré-asti, or pre-existence. “The 
paré-asti is not the life in the other 
world, as we understand it, but it 
signifies the primary state of the 
soul, to which it returns after its 
separation from the body ; this state 
is then identified with that of ever- 
lasting life.* In the Dabistan the 
same belief is found, without which, 
it may be named, it is impossible to 
understand the Kabbalah, Budd- 
hism, the doctrines of Pythagoras, 
and certain sayings even of the 
Pharisees of the time when our era 
begins. The noblest modern ex- 
pression of the doctrine may be 
found in Wordsworth’s “ Intima- 
tions of Immortality from the 
Recollections of Early Childhood.” 
The Persian faith is that souls are 
eternal and limitless, that they 
proceed from above, and are spirits 
of the upper sphere. Those who 
are imperfectly developed migrate 
from one body to another, until by 
the efficacy of good thoughts, good 
words, and good actions, they are 
fully and finally emancipated from 
the corporeal condition, and gain 
their higher rank. They are also, 
according to the quality of their 
good works, more or less in affinity 
with a particular star, and belong 
to the sphere assigned to that star. 

The regaining of this primitive 
state with all the added gains of 
mortal experience, may well be 
deemed as difficult a process as 
that of birth as we know it. The 
resurrection is regarded as the 
great deed; in a very old part of 
the Avesta it is designated “ the 
greatest business.” As the crowing 
of the cock awakes us and con- 
vinces us that what we saw in sleep 
was but a dream, so in like manner 
after death we shall realise that 
the corporeal world itself was but 
a dream that is passed away. The 
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cock is with the Parsis the re- 
surrection symbol. 

In this difficult business of 
revival man is not without a helper. 
There is Sosiosh (Saoshyés) the 
kindler, the victorious, the uplifted 
amid the corporeal. “ He is so help- 
ful that he will save the whole 
corporeal world; he is so high 
amongst the corporeal, that he, 
endowed with body and vital 
powers, will withstand the destroyer 
of the corporeal.” He has a double 
attribute, probably owing to modi- 
fications of doctrine by lapse of 
time. He is a prophet appearing 
before the close of a millenium to 
rearrange the world, and prepare 
for the resurrection. He is the 
victorious dead-restorer, who raises 
the dead or causes the resurrection 
by means of the power and 
assistance of wisdom.* In the 
former sense he is a successor to 
Kaiémart; in the later he would 
seem to be almost identical with 
him in function. 

As the millennium draws near, 
the force of nature weakens. Men 
will pass three days and nights in 
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adoration to the Supreme. As 
they began to corporealise them- 
selves by feeding first upon water, 
and in succession upon fruit, milk, 
and flesh, so now they will reverse 
the process. They will cease to 
take flesh, then milk, then fruit, 
and finally will drink water only. 
Then will appear the Helper, and 
man will feed no more, and yet 
he will not die. 

The account of the process of 
resurrection we must leave for a 
succeeding paper, as also sundry 
parallelisms to be shown between 
the Aryan tradition and that most 
familiar to ourselves. 

Our Aryan progenitor would 
appear to be rather a spectral being, 
but if we follow the creed of our 
Zoroastrian cousins, that on awa- 
kening from the sleep of heedless- 
ness, we shall recognise that the 
earth life has been but an instruc- 
tive dream, we ourselves, being yet 
within that dream, must now 
appear even more shadowy still 
before that reverend ancestor who 
so long ago rubbed away the heavy 
mist from his eyes. 


* Mainyo-i-khard. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 


Tuat strange perversity of the 
human understanding, by which 
the most absurd and monstrous 
dogmas, religious and other, have 
been unhesitatingly received, while 
a belief in the general habitability 
of the universe, a belief agreeable 
to reason as well as to analogy, has 
been scouted as at best an idle 
fancy, is not the least curious of 
phenomena in the history of specu- 
lation. 

In antiquity, the Greek philo- 
sophy, which was not bound by 
any particular religious creeds, 
regarded the question much more 
independently than was possible 
in later Christian times. The 
Greeks, however, seldom ventured 
to speculate beyond the Moon. For 
the sort of arguments which may 
be supposed to have been current in 
the second century, on both sides, 
we are indebted to the author of 
the “ Parallel Lives,” by his treatise 
“On the Face which appears in 
the Moon.” Lactantius (tutor to 
the sons of Constantine), as cham- 
pion of the orthodox faith, with 
a special reference, no doubt, to 
Plutarch, ridicules those of the 
pagan theorists who ventured to 
indulge in such speculation, and 
demands, with some reason, why 
they don’t go a little further, and 
people the Sun as well as the Moon. 
“Why not?” asks the bishop. 
“What would it cost you when 
you have gone so far? But I 
suppose you were afraid they [the 
solar people] would be burned to 
cinders, and the mischief might be 
laid at your doors.” What the 


Christian father treats with so 
much scorn has been affirmed in 
our day by no less authorities than 
the elder Herschel and Arago. 

At the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, to deny the Earth to be the 
sole habitat of rational, or indeed 
of any sort of existences, was 
naturally a highly heretical and 
anti-Biblical proposition ; and dur- 
ing the medieval ages orthodoxy 
on this point was pretty well un- 
disturbed. Down to the middle of 
the seventeenth century the sub- 
ject was abandoned for the most 
part to the romancists, or if it was 
referred to at all by the learned, it 
was only with the purpose of cover- 
ing it with ridicule. Even the 
philosophic Lucian had classed 
those who assigned inhabitants to 
the Moon amongst the wildest 
dreamers, although in his “ True 
History” (the original and enter- 
taining source of the modern comic 
romance, and written in ridicule of 
the travellers’ tales of the day) he 
is at the pains of inventing some 
beings of very mongrel breeds for 
both the Sun and Moon. In this, 
the first romance connected with 
the plurality of worlds, the author 
pretends, while on a voyage of 
discovery into the Western Ocean, 
to have been whirled upwards, with 
his ship and companions, into the 
celestial regions. They are landed 
upon the Moon, and there find the 
Selenites on the point of setting 
out on a campaign against their 
enemies the Heliots—the people of 
the sun,—the casus belli being the 
opposition of the latter to the 
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Selenite colonisation of the Morning 
Star. The earth-born adventurers 
are invited to join in the expedi- 
tion. The Selenite allies are of the 
most heterogeneous and nondescript 
species that could well be imagined, 
e.g., the Psyllotoxote (flea-archers, 
each magnificent steed being equal 
in size to a dozen elephants) and 
the Anemodromi, who, instead of 
wings, use their long robes, which 
they tuck up and make into sails. 
By means of web bridges, con- 
structed by enormous spiders, one 
spider having the bulk of all the 
Cyclades put together, they cross 
over into the enemy’s territory. 
It must be enough to state that the 
Selenites, at first victorious, suffer 
a terrible reverse; and a treaty, 
with the most exact stipulations, 
is concluded between the contend- 
ing powers. 

As for the nature of the Selenites, 
they have at least one or two little 
advantages, as compared with us, 
although they are only our satel- 
lites. When the inevitable hour 
of dissolution arrives, the Selenite 
has not to submit to the trying 
ordeal of death: he simply dis- 
solves into particles of air in which 
he mixes, as it were, like smoke. 
Of that element his beverage is 
composed, which, strained through 
a vessel, becomes a sort of dew. 
Their stomachs open and shut at 
pleasure, and serve them for con- 
venient sacks; and, as they are 
not incommoded with all the gross 
internal apparatus of the terrestrial 
stomach, they use them, like the 
Marsupials, as a vehicle and pro- 
tection for their children. Their 
eyes are made to take out, which, 
as Lucian justly remarks, is an 
excellent way of preserving their 
sight ; and there are many so con- 
siderate as never to place an eye 
in its socket, unless there is any- 
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thing really worth looking at. 
Such as chance to lose their own, 
borrow eyes from a neighbour. So 
much for the natives of our satel- 
lite. Between the Pleiades and 
Hyades, Lucian afterwards arrives 
at a city called Lychnopolis, where 
nothing in the way of life but 
ambulatory lamps are visible—all 
hurrying from place to place. 
These highly-illuminated people 
are for the most part very dimi- 
nutive beings, but some are very 
bright and shining lights. By a 
favourable change in the wind, 
Lucian is at length able to descend 
upon the terrestrial seas, where, 
we may just state, he and his com- 
panions are swallowed, ship and 
all, by an enormous whale capable 
of holding 10,000 inhabitants, be- 
sides hills, forests, &. After a 
few astonishing adventures, our 
involuntary colonists escape from 
their cetacean prison by setting 
fire to the interior and hoisting 
sail, first taking the precaution of 
propping up the huge jaws of the 
whale to secure their exit. Of 
their experiences in the Islands of 
the Blessed, the meeting with 
Homer and with Helen (who main- 
tains in those regions her character 
for levity by running away from 
her heroic husband again) and the 
Onosceleew, seductive ladies of the 
Sea, highly interesting as they are, 
we have no space here to repeat 
the history.* 

In the 16th century, after the 
revolution effected by the dis- 
coveries of Copernik, Kepler, and 
others, the ice of orthodoxy 
having been broken, it was a 
natural result that speculation 
began to be indulged in by the 
philosophic portion of the learned 
world. An authoritative name on 
the heterodox side was that of 
Kepler, who translated the treatise 


* See ’Aaséns ‘Ierogia (the True History, I. & II.) 
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of Plutarch ; but, possibly as much 
from timidity as from want of con- 
viction, he employs in the dialogue 
the doubtful medium of a Lapland 
witch. For much the same reason 
it was that the speculative minds 
of that age chose to display their 
opinions on the subject in the 
disguise of romance, half serious 
and half comic. The best known 
and most clever is that of Cyrano 
Bergerac, under the title of “ His- 
toire Comique des Etats et des 
Empires de la Lune;” which was 
followed by his “Les Etats et les 
Empires du Soleil.” They bear 
evident traces of their origin from 
the “True History ;’ and, as the 
celebrated Greek writer’s purpose 
was to ridicule the absurd fictions of 
historians and travellers, such as 
those of Ctesias and Pliny, that of 
Bergerac was chiefly to satirize the 
pedantry and deference to authority 
prevalent in the 17th century. The 
“ Histoire Comique,” we may add, 
has a special interest for us, as one 
of the originals of Swift’s “Gulli- 
ver’s Travels.” 

Lucian’s Icaro-Menippus as- 
cends to the Moon by the simple 
addition to his person of an eagle’s 
and a vulture’s wing. Bergerac 
contrives a special elastic machine 
in which, after long travelling 
between the two globes, he at 
length arrives upon our satellite 
by getting within the sphere of its 
attraction. He soon falls in with 
some of the inhabitants, who are 
huge men twelve cubits high, and 
walk on all fours. They take him 
to be some curious and strange 
animal, and determine to exhibit 
him for show. In the course 
of his wanderings in this con- 
dition he is astonished one day 
by hearing the voice of a person 
speaking in the Greek language. 
This individual is a native of the 
Sun, which, to relieve a surplus 
population, occasionally sends out 
colonies; and it had fallen to his 
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lot to migrate to our Earth. But 
he afterwards preferred the Moon 
as a residence ; “for men are there 
lovers of truth—one sees no 
pedants there; the philosophers 
allow themselves to be persuaded 
by reason alone; the authority of 
a savan or of the greater number 
has no advantage, on a question of 
opinion, over a thresher of corn 
when he reasons as strongly .. . 
There are the Vulgar here as there, 
who cannot endure thought upon 
those subjects to which they are not 
accustomed. But know that they 
treat you on equal terms, and that 
if anyone from this Earth had 
ascended into yours having the 
hardihood to call himself a man, 
your savans would have caused him 
to be suffocated as a monster.” 
Bergerac finds himself regarded 
as a species of monkey. That he 
comes to be classified with the 
Simian tribe arose from the follow- 
ing circumstance. A Spaniard of 
the name of Gonzales (who had 
written on the same subject as 
Bergerac) had previously reached 
the Lunarians, and upon his arrival 
had at once been set down in the 
monkey class from his wearing the 
Spanish dress, &c., which the people 
had decided was the proper fashion 
for their monkeys, as the most 
ridiculous which, after long medi- 
tation, they had found it possible 
to devise. As the new arrival 
is dressed in a somewhat different 
style, they jump to the conclusion 
that he is the female of the same 
species; and in consequence they 
are shut up together by the Savans 
for the purpose of obtaining the 
breed. In an unlucky moment, 
also, our terrestrial resolves to 
learn the Lunar language. We 
say unlucky, for, “Some free- 
thinkers began to allege that he 
was endued with reason.” The 
orthodox world opposed this new 
extravagant notion with the greatest 
furore, and treated it as “a most 
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horrid impiety to suppose that a 
creature which did not walk on all 
fours could be possessed of any 
species of intelligence. We,” said 
they, “walk on four feet because 
God would not trust so precious a 
creature to a less firm position, and 
he was afraid that in walking other- 
wise some accident might befal 
us. For this reason it is he took 
the trouble of securing us upon 
four pillars, so that we might not 
fall. But disdaining to trouble 
himself with the construction of 
these two brutes, he abandoned 
them to the caprice of Nature, 
which, not fearing the loss of so 
insignificant a thing, has supported 
them upon two paws only.” Another 
almost equally strong argument, 
relied upon by the orthodox 
authorities, was what we ourselves 
have been long used to consider 
from an opposite point of view— 
the os atltes. “See,” said they, 
“they have their heads turned 
towards the heavens. It is the 
want of all things in which God 
has placed them ; for this suppliant 
posture testifies that they complain 
to heaven of Him who has created 
them, and that they ask to be 
accommodated with our supports. 
But we have our heads inclined 
downwards to contemplate the good 
things of which we are masters, 
and as having nothing in our 
happy condition to cause repin- 
in , 





However, finding they were get- 
ting the worst of the argument, 
they published an edict, “ by which 
it was forbidden to believe that I 
was endowed with reason, with a 
very express command to all per- 
sons of every grade that, though 
I might act like a rational being, 
it was instinct which made me do 
so.” After escaping from his pri- 
son through the mediation of his 
friend from the Sun, he is on the 
point of being condemned to death 
for the impiety of contradicting the 
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dogma that our earth is merely a 
moon, and not an inhabited world. 
In revenge for his bad treatment, 
he promulgated an opinion that 
their globe is also merely a moon. 
“ But,” said they all to me, “you 
see here land, rivers, seas; what 
then are all these?” “No mat- 
ter,” replied I, “ Aristotle assures 
us that it is but a moon; and if 
you had said the contrary in the 
classes in which I made my studies, 
they would have hissed you.” 
Upon this there was a loud burst 
of laughter. It need not be asked, 
if it was at their ignorance. He is 
conducted back to his cage, and not 
until he made a public recantation 
did he obtain his release. “Good 
— such was his apology, “I 
declare to you that this moon of 
yours is not a moon, but a world; 
and that this world below is not a 
world, but a moon. Such is what 
the Council finds good that you 
should believe.” One day, seeing 
a person of quality arrive, dressed 
without a sword, our terrestrial 
shows surprise. “‘ This costume 
appears to me very extraordinary,’ 
said I, ‘for in our world the mark 
of nobility is wearing a sword.’” 
An unlucky remark, which elicited 
the following apostrophe from the 
Lunarian magnate. ‘“ Malheureuse 
contrée ou les marques de generation 
sont ignominieuses, et ot celles 
d’anéantissement sont honorables.” 
We ought to mention that our hero 
contrives to secure the goodwill, 
if not the affections, of a Lunarian 
young lady, the prototype of Swift’s 
Glumdalclitch, by entertaining her 
with the manners and nee 
liar to his own little world. He re- 
turns home by the intervention of a 
demon, and is scarcely landed on 
terra firma before the dogs of a 
neighbouring village, smelling the 
odour of the moon, set up a terrific 
clamour. In a few days, by walk- 
ing constantly in the sun, he 
gets rid of the obnoxious odour, 
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and at last returns to his own 
home. 

“Les Voyages de Milord Seton” 
was another of the rather nu- 
merous French romances of the 
same class. It describes the ex- 
periences of an English nobleman 
of the Commonwealth, who, in the 
shape of a fly, and by the good 
offices of a friendly genius, traverses 
the moon and solar planets. Venus 
according to the author, is the 
world par excellence of love, which 
alone engages all the thoughts of 
the happy inhabitants ; while (ac- 
commodating the nature of the 
people to the well-known character- 
istics of the Greek god) avarice and 
the tricks of trade occupy the 
minds of the sordid population of 
the globe of Mercury.* 

For the wittiest and most instruc- 
tive romance upon the plurality of 
worlds, however, we are indebted 
to the unrivalled wit of the author 
of “ Micromégas.” In this fine piece 
of satire Voltaire had a double 
purpose—first, to hold up to ridi- 
cule the absurd pride which would 
make our insignificant globe the 
sole centre of intellectual life ; and, 
secondly, a much less worthy 
motive, to retaliate upon the 
venerable Fontenelle certain slights 
he had received from the Secretary 
to the Academy of Sciences. Fon- 
tenelle, several years previously, 
had published his charming “ Con- 
versations sur la Pluralité des 
Mondes,” in which he had indulged 
his imagination a little; but ina 
very excusable manner. But for 
the genuine wit of “ Micromégas ” 
we should never have been able to 
forgive his attempt to cast ridicule 
upon that charming writer; and 
so much the less worthy was this 
attack, as the two philosophers 
were equally agreed upon the 
plurality of worlds. 
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Micromégas (the little-big man), 
under which name the author 
shadows forth his own opinions, 
and also some of his own expe- 
riences, is a native of one of the 
planets of the Sirian system, a 
young man of about eight leagues 
in height, and of good understand- 
ing. Now, as eight leagues make 
more than 120,000ft., and as ter- 
restrials have an average of only 
5ft., mathematical skill easily dis- 
covers that the globe of the Sirian 
must be exactly 21,600,000 times 
greater in circumference than our 
little Earth. Nothing is more 
simple or ordinary in Nature. The 
States of some Sovereigns of Ger- 
many or Italy, whose tour one 
might make in a half hour, com- 
pared with the Empire of Turkey, 
of Russia, or of China, present a 
very feeble image of the prodigious 
differences Nature has placed be- 
tween all beings. At the age of 
450 years, when just emerging 
from boyhood, after having already 
discovered his genius by divining, 
by the mere force of his fine in- 
tellect, more than fifty proposi- 
tions of Euclid, he composed a 
very curious book, but which caused 
him some trouble. The mufti of 
his country, “a great stickler for 
trifles, and very ignorant, found in 
his book some suspected proposi- 
tions, ill-sounding, rash, heretical, 
and smelling of heresy ; and pur- 
sued him with much fierceness. It 
was a question of knowing whether 
the substantial forms of the fleas 
of Sirius were of the same nature 
as that of the snails. The trial 
lasted 220 years. At length the 
mufti got the book condemned by 
the lawyers, who had not read it, 
and the author received orders not 
to appear at court for 800 years. 
He felt but moderately afflicted at 
banishment from a court full of 





* See Dunlop’s Hist. of Fiction, III. 
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shuffling and littlenesses. He com- 
posed a witty satire against the 
mufti, who experienced,’no little 
embarrassment from it, and set 
out on his travels from planet to 
planet to finish the education of 
his mind, as they say. Our traveller 
knew to a marvel the laws of gravi- 
tation, and al! the attractive and 
repulsive forces, and made so good 
use of his knowledge that, some- 
times by the aid of a sun’s rays, 
sometimes by the help of a comet, 
he and his people went from globe 
to globe much as a bird flits from 
branch to branch. Upon at last 
arriving at the globe of Saturn, 
accustomed as he was to novelties, 
he could not at first, on seeing its 
littleness, and its diminutive people, 
prevent that smile of superiority 
which sometimes escapes from the 
wisest. For, in fact, Saturn is but 
900 times greater than the earth, 
and the citizens are dwarfs of but 
6000ft. in height. But, as the 
Sirian had a good understanding, 
he very quickly perceived that a 
thinking being may very well not 
be ridiculous for being only 6000ft. 
in height. After the first surprise 
he got on familiar terms with the 
Saturnians, and contracted a firm 
friendship with the Secretary of the 
Academy, a man of much wit, 
who had invented nothing, but who 
gave a very good account of the 
inventions of others, and who made 
passable verses and some really 
important calculations.” 

The two new friends compare 
notes, and find that though the 
one has seventy-two and the other 
one thousand senses; that the one 
lives on an average some fifteen 
thousand years, and the other 
enjoys an existence of seven 
hundred times longer duration, 
complaints of the brevity of life 
are not wanting in their worlds. 
For themselves, as they are 
philosophers, they find consolation 
in the reflection that when the 
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time comes for the return of the 
body to the elements again, which 
is called death, to have lived an 
eternity, or to have lived only a 
day, is precisely the same thing; 
and the Sirian, who had had the 
experience of a large number of 
worlds, assures his friend that 
though there are many where they 
live a still longer period than in his, 
they still murmur. After having 
communicated to one another “a 
little of what they did know, and 
a great deal of what they did not 
know” during one revolution of 
the sun, they resolve to make 
together a little philosophical 
expedition. Leaping upon the 
ring of Saturn they proceed to 
travel from moon to moon. They 
then seize the opportunity of a 
passing comet, and, with their 
domestics and instruments, take 
their places on that erratic con- 
veyance. When they had traversed 
some 150,000,000 leagues the 
satellites of Jupiter come into 
view. They pass into that planet, 
and remain a year, learning certain 
very fine secrets, which would be 
already in print but for the 
gentleman of the Inquisition. 
Leaving Jupiter they traverse a 
space of 100,000,000 leagues, and 
overtaking the planet Mars, which, 
as we know, is one-fifth the size 
of our little globe, Micromégas, 
fearing insufficient accommodation, 
passes it by just as a paltry village 
inn is despised by us. But they 
soon repent of their ill-timed 
fastidiousness, inasmuch as they 
travel a long time and find no 
accommodation at all. Atlengtha 
faint glimmer appears. It turns 
out to belong to the Earth. Just 
fresh from Jupiter, a feeling of 
contempt may perhaps be excused 
to them. However, not to be 
obliged to repent a second time, 
they decidetoland. Passing along 
the tail of a comet, and, finding an 
aurora borealis ready to hand, they 
2—2 
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arrive upon the northern shore of 
the Baltic Sea July 5th, 1737 (new 
style). 

After reposing a little,and break- 
fasting upon two mountains, served 
up to them by their servants in an 
appetising manner, they set about a 
voyage of discovery, proceeding 
from north to south. The ordinary 
steps of the Sirian were 30,000ft. : 
the Saturnian dwarf followed at a 
distance, gasping for breath, for, 
for one stride of his companion, he 
had to take twelve steps—e.g., it 
may be allowed to use the com- 
parison of a very small dog follow- 
ing a captain of the Guards of the 
King of Prussia. As they walked 
very fast, they made the tour of our 
globe in thirty-six hours. With 
some difficulty the Mediterranean, 
and that other larger pool which 
we call the Ocean, and which sur- 
rounds the mole-hills, are made 
out; in crossing which the dwarf 
found himself never more than 
half-way up his leg in water, while 
the Sirian scarcely wetted his 
heels. To solve the question of 
habitability they try every method 
of investigation: they stoop, lie 
down, test the matter in every 
way ; “they receive not the slight- 
est indication which could lead 
them to suspect that we and our 
oonfréres, the rest of the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, have the honour 
of existing.” Our Saturnian, who 
judged sometimes a little too 

tily, decided at first against any 
sort of life, his first reason being 
that he had not seen anything of it. 
Micromégas politely suggests that 
that is to reason rather badly, “for,” 
said he, “ you do not see with your 
small eyes certain stars of the 
fiftieth magnitude which I perceive 
very distinctly; do you conclude, 
therefore, that those stars exist 
not?” “But,” says the dwarf, “I 
have examined the question well.” 
“You may have defective senses,’’re- 
plies the Sirian. “ But,” objects the 
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Saturnian, “this globe is so badly 
constructed ; it is so irregular and 
of a shape, as it seems to me, so 
ridiculous. All seems to be chaos. 
See you those small streams, of 
which not one flows in a straight 
course; those puddles, neither 
round, nor square, nor oval, nor of 
any descernible shape—all those 
little pointed grains [meaning 
mountains] with which the globe 
is studded, and which have 
scratched my feet? In truth, what 
makes me believe that no life 
exists here is, that no people en- 
dowed with sense would desire to 
live here.” ‘“ Eh bien!” returns 
the Sirian, “ perhaps there are no 
people of good sense inhabiting it: 
but, in fact, there is some appear- 
ance that it is not made for nothing. 
Everything seems to you irregular, 
say you, because everything is 
made by the square in Saturn and 
Jupiter. Perhaps it is for that 
same reason a little confusion 
reigns here. Have I not told you 
that in my voyages I had always 
remarked variety ?” 

The Saturnian dwarf replied: 
and the dispute might never have 
ended had not Micromégas by 
good luck, in the impatience of 
speaking, burst the thread of his 
diamond necklace. The diamonds 
which fell to the ground were 
small carats, whose greatest weight 
was 400lb. Picking them up, the 
dwarf perceived, on close inspec- 
tion, from the fashion in which 
they were cut, they formed ex- 
cellent microscopes. He took one, 
asmall microscope 160ft. diameter ; 
the Sirian choosing one of 2500ft. 
They proved excellent ; but at first 
nothing could be seen ; they must 
be readjusted. At last the Sa- 
turnian sees something scarcely 
perceptible moving on the Baltic 
sea. It was awhale. He took it 
up skilfully with his little finger, 
and, placing it upon his thumb 
nail, called the attention of his 
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friend, who set himself laughing 
for the second time, at the excessive 
minuteness of the inhabitants of 
our world. Now convinced of its 
being inhabited, the Saturnian 
jumped to the conclusion that it 
was only by whales; and, being a 
great reasoner, wished to discover 
whence so small an atom drew its 
powers of motion; whether it had 
ideas, a will, liberty, &e. Micro- 
mégas was much embarrassed ; but 
he very patiently examined the 
animal, and the result of his 
diagnosis was that there was no 
means, at present, of determining 
the question. At this stage, the 
two travellers inclined to think 
that no intelligent beings were 
to be found in our world, when, 
by the aid of the microscope, 
they perceived something larger 
than a whale floating upon the 
Baltic. “It is known that at that 
time a fleet of philosophers was 
returning from the polar circle. 


The newspapers said that their 
vessel struck upon the coasts of 
Bothnia, and that they had with 


difficulty saved their lives; but 
one never knows in this world the 
reverse of the cards. I am going,” 
continues Voltaire, “to relate in- 
genuously the facts as they 
happened, without  interlarding 
anything, which is no little effort 
for a historian.” 

The Sirian, in fine, by the 
exercise of rare adroitness, con- 
trives after much trouble, to place 
the vessel with its living freight 
upon his nail, without compressing 
it too much for fear of crushing 
it. Sailors, philosophers, and pas- 
sengers, thinking themselves over- 
taken by a tremendous hurricane, 
precipitated themselves, with all 
their goods, overboard. A tick- 
ling sensation, caused by this 
sudden movement and by their 
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digging iron stakes into his hands, 
makes their captor suppose the 
presence of some sort of little 
animal, without giving him sus- 
picion of anything more. His mi- 
croscope, which hardly allowed him 
to discover a whale and a ship, had, 
of course, not the slightest power 
over beings so utterly insignificantas 
men. “Ido not wish,” says Voltaire, 
“to shock the vanity of any one; 
but I am forced to beg gentlemen 
of importance to make here a little 
remark with me. It is that, in 
taking the average human height 
at five feet, we do not cut upon 
the earth a greater figure than an 
animal, which should be about the 
600,000th part of an inch, would 
do on a ball of ten feet in circum- 
ference. Figure to yourselves a 
substance which could hold the 
earth in its hand, and which should 
have organs in proportion to ours. 
Now conceive, I beg, what they 
would think of those battles 
which two small villages, which it 
has been necessary to give up 
again, have cost us. I doubt not 
that, if a captain of tall grenadiers 
should ever read this work, he 
would swell himself up two feet at 
least above the heads of his troop; 
but I warn him he will do so to 
no purpose, that he and his will 
never be but infinitely little.” Our 
philosophers experience intense 
delight, when at last the exis- 
tence of beings of their own 
form become demonstrable, and 
in watching their every movement. 
The Saturnian, passing from ex- 
cess of distrust to excess of cre- 
dulity, thinks he detects certain 
curious movements. “Ah!” said 
he, “I have caught nature in the 
fact.” * 

But he “ deceived himself by ap- 
pearances which happens but too 
often, whether one uses a micro- 


* See “ Conversations sur la Pluralité des Mondes.”’ 
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scope or not.” By an ingenious 
contrivance Micromégas extem- 
porises a huge speaking trumpet, 
like an enormous tunnel, from the 
parings of one of his nails, so that, 
thanks to his patient ingenuity, the 
experimentalist was in a short time 
enabled to distinguish the humming 
of the microscopic animals. In a 
few hours he could distinguish 
words, and, in fine, make out the 
French language. The Saturnian 
did as much, though with more 
difficulty. Surprises crowd upon 
them: they heard the atoms, 
speak apparently very good sense. 
But what was to be done to hold 
the conversation for which our 
philosophers were dying with im- 
patience? Their tones of thunder 
must assuredly deafen the atoms 
without any result. On this new 
difficulty, it occurs to them to 
moderate the insufferable noise by 
putting small toothpicks into their 
mouths. The Sirian held the 
dwarf upon his knees, who, in his 
turn, held the ship with its freight 
upon his nail. Lowering his head, 
the Sirian began to whisper. As 
may be imagined, the first feeling 
of the atoms was one of utter 
surprise and terror. “ The chaplain 
of the ship recited formulas of 
exorcism, the sailors set them- 
selves swearing, and the philoso- 
phers invented a system.” 

At length, the first alarms some- 
what appeased, some of the atoms, 
bolder than the rest, ventured to 
converse; and, after certain geo- 
metrical observations, to the com- 
plete surprise of their captors, they 
are proceeding to give the exact 
measurement not only of the 
Saturnian dwarf, but also of 
Micromégas himself ; and assert 
the existence of intelligent 
creatures smaller even than them- 
selves, repeating “ not what Virgil 
had had said about the bees, but 
what Swammerdam had discovered 
and what Réaumur had dissected.” 
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And when our human atom pro- 
ceeds to describe animals which are 
for the bees what the bees are for 
men, what the Sirian himself was 
for the vast animals which he had 
seen in other globes, and what 
those great animals are for other 
substances before which they 
would appear as atoms, the 
astonishment of the strangers in- 
creases to the highest pitch. 

By degrees the conversation 
grows extremely interesting, and 
the Sirian gives utterance to his 
feeling of admiration at the happy 
condition of beings who, “ having 
so little matter, and appearing all 
mind, must pass their lives in 
loving and thinking. It is the 
true spiritual life. I have nowhere 
else seen true happiness ; but with- 
out doubt it is here.” All the 
philosophic atoms,.however, at once 
begin shaking their heads violently ; 
and one, more frank than the others, 
avows that, in fact, “if one ex- 
cepts a very small proportion of 
inhabitants, all the rest are an 
assemblage of fools, knaves, and 
unfortunates. We have more 
matter a great deal than we need 
for doing a great deal of evil, if 
the evil come from matter; and 
too much mind, if the evil come 
from mind.” He proceeds to 
speak of some of the horrors of 
life created by the atoms amongst 
themselves ; of the wars, e.g., then 
raging, and their trifling causes. 
The first impulse of the Sirian is, 
with three kicks of his foot, to 
overturn the whole ant-hill of such 
ridiculous assassins: but he refrains 
on being told he might spare him- 
self the trouble, since they effectu- 
ally enough worked their own 
destruction. 

The Sirian then delivered him- 
self as follows: “‘ Since you know 
so well what is external to you, 
without doubt you know much 
better what is within you. Tell 
me what is your soul, and how do 
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you form your ideas.’ The philo- 
sophic atoms all speak at once, as 
before ; but now they were all of 
different opinions. The Aristo- 
telian, the Cartesian, the followers 
of Malebranche, of Leibnitz, of 
Locke proceed each to instruct 
their questioner in turn. An old 
Aristotelian defines the soul in the 
words of his master as ivrsacysie 
‘I don’t understand Greek,’ said 
the Sirian. ‘Nor I either,’ said 
the philosophic atom. ‘ Why, 
then,’ replied the other, ‘do you 
cite one Aristotle in Greek?’ 
‘Because, rejoined the savan, 
‘it is perfectly necessary to quote 
what one does not understand at 
all in the language which is least 
understood.’”’ A disciple of Locke, 
who speaks last, most engages the 
sympathy of the Sirian. But, 
unfortunately, at this moment a 
little animalcule, in a square hat,* 
interrupts the conversation by pro- 
nouncing with an air of authority 
that “he knew the whole secret : 
that it was found in the Summa of 
St. Thomas. He regarded the two 
strange and gigantic experimenta- 
lists from top to toe; he main- 
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tained that their persons, their 
worlds, their suns, their stars, 
everything was made wholly and 
solely for man’s benefit.” At this 
discourse, our two friends from 
beyond the moon fall one upon 
the other in attempting to choke 
that inextinguishable laughter 
which, according to Homer, is the 
proper heritage of the Gods. Their 
stomachs and chests heave convul- 
sively ; and, in the midst of these 
sudden convulsions, the vessel falls 
into one of the pockets of the 
Saturnian’s breeches. After search- 
ing for it a long time, they find the 
equipage, and readjust it very 
considerately. Micromégas takes 
up the mites, speaks to them with 
much kindness, “although he was 
a little angry, in the bottom of 
heart, at seeing the infinitely littie 
possess a pride almost infinitely 
great,” and promises a brief philo- 
sophical treatise for their use, in 
which they should see “the end of 
things.” In fact, before his depar- 
ture, he sent the book to the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris.t 


Howarp WILLIAMS. 


* The owner of the square hat, presumably, represents a member of the Society of 


Jesus. 


+ See Romans de Voltaire (Didot} Paris). 
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Mvucx good work in the world—indeed, some of the highest—is done by 
people by no means the most physically robust. Indifferent health, 
instead of proving a hindrance, is frequently found to constitute a posi- 
tive spur to exertion. The energy of the character, debarred from some 
of the usual outlets, concentrates its force, asserts the dominion of mind 
over matter, and, supplying by repetition of nervous impulse the lack of 
muscular solidity, achieves its ends. This is true of the subject of the 
present memoir, one of the most indefatigable workers of the day. His 
life has been, in a certain sense, an uneventful one—a boyhood of delicate 
health and a manhood of intense application to his chosen work being 
the readily-formed summation of his career. 

Edward John Poynter was born on the 20th of March, 1836, in the 
Avenue Marbeuf, Paris. In consequence of the formation of a new 
street, the house has since disappeared in which our painter first saw 
light. He was only a few months old when his parents returned 
with their young family to their home in London, and he was brought 
up in England entirely. He was entered first at Westminster School, 
but his health being deemed too delicate for a London life, he was 
removed to the Elizabethan Grammar School at Ipswich, then under 
the direction of Mr. Rigaud, afterwards Bishop of Antigua. At the 
age of sixteen he was sent abroad, being still a delicate lad, to pass 
the winter in Madeira, where he spent much of his time in sketching 
from nature among the lovely scenery. He had before this been a 
student in Leigh’s Gallery, Newman-street, during his vacations. 

The following winter he passed in Rome. By this time his early 
dispositions for art were unmistakably confirmed, and his strong bias led 
him into the society of other men who have since made their mark in the 
same walk of life. Mr. Leighton encouraged the young student in his 
work, allowing him to draw from his models, and arranging art draperies 
for him on the lay figure. The out-of-door sketching was still continued. 
On his return to England he worked at Leigh’s again, and in the studio 
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of Mr. Dobson, who may now be proud of a pupil who has outstripped 
his master. In 1855 he became a student of the Royal Academy, but he 
remained there only a very short time, for the same year he went to 
Paris to see the Universal Exhibition of pictures, and received so strong 
an impression from the work of Decamps and other eminent French 
painters that in the following spring he went to work in M. Gleyre’s 
atelier, where he continued for nearly four years. In 1859 he set up an 
atelier of his own in Paris fora short time. From 1860 he has lived 
entirely in London. 

A circumstance of some interest, in the present day when hereditary 

talent has become an object of study, is the fact that Ambrose Poynter, 
the father of the painter, was an architect. Although he never attained 
to any marked distinction, yet he selected his profession out of a true 
“love and talent for art. He still lives to rejoice in his son’s success, 
though no longer able to see the creations of his art, having become 
blind. The mother of the painter, herself an accomplished amateur 
artist, was the granddaughter of Thomas Banks, the sculptor and R. A., 
whom many critics have compared favourably with Chantrey. Thus on 
both sides an artistic tendency was hereditary. Mrs. Foster, too, Thomas 
Banks’s daughter, who survived till her grandson was grown up, had 
mixed in the society of artists all her life, and besides being an extremely 
clever artist, up to the time of her death took an eager interest in all 
questions of art. 

Mr. Poynter’s first English employer was Mr. Burges, the architect, 
for whom he designed medieval panels for cabinets and a series of life- 
size figures, also treated medievally, for the ceiling of Waltham Cross 
Abbey. Messrs. Dalziel happened to see a small drawing he had 
made of two Egyptian girls with waterpots, and gave him a commission 
to make some drawings on wood for the Bible they were preparing. 
He illustrated the lives of Joseph and Moses for them, and also executed 
some of the etchings for Lady Eastlake’s “ History of our Lord, as 
exemplified in Works of Art.” He also made designs for stained glass 
for Powell and others. The windows of the Town Hall at Dover are 
from his cartoons. It is understood that to Mr. Poynter, in conjunction 
with Mr. Leighton, has been intrusted the work of designing the 
mosaics with which—to the sorrow of critics who admire the effect of 
Thornhill’s relics as they are—it is proposed to decorate the dome of 
St. Paul’s. Mr. Poynter has not allowed tasks of this kind to interfere 
with his devotion to work which may be presumed to be more congenial. 
In 1859 he painted a small picture from Shelley’s translation of Homer’s 
“Hymn to Mercury,” and began another from Dante, “The Angel 
Crossing the Styx to the City of Dis,’ which when completed was 
rejected by the British Institution and the Royal Academy. This was 
in 1860; but, nothing daunted, the young artist sent it again, and in 
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1862 it was hung at the Royal Academy at the top of the room. 
From this time onward Mr. Poynter is represented by one or more 
pictures every year in the catalogue of the Royal Academy exhibitions. 
In 1865 his subject was “ Faithful unto Death,” a small work, but 
one remarkable both for the subject and the execution. A sentinel 
stands calm and resolute at his post at one of the gates of Hercu- 
laneum, clad in plate armour that gleams in the lurid light of 
eruptive matter from the burning mountain. Frightened figures are 
fleeing from the city to escape the doom; others are already overtaken 
by it. This picture was afterwards sent to the Royal Institution, 
Manchester, where it formed one of the chief attractions of the exhibition. 
The president of that institution characterised it at the time as the work 
of a very promising young man, one not unlikely to be elected an 
Associate before long. 

From 1863 to 1867 Mr. Poynter was engaged upon a larger and more 
ambitious work, which was completed and exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in 1867 under the title of “Israel in Egypt.” A long train 
of Israelites, yoked together like beasts of burden, are dragging along a 
colossal carved figure of the Sphinx; task-masters, in chariots, are 
urging them on, lashing them with thongs. The varied attitudes and 
straining forms of the Israelite slaves showed how great a mastery Mr. 
Poynter had attained in drawing the human figure; and the Egyptian 
background bore evidence of careful study. Every detail was charac- 
teristic ; but there was no overloading with details. This picture 
attracted much attention. During this time he made studies for the 
frescoes of “ Phidias” and of “Apelles,” at South Kensington, and 
exhibited various smaller pictures at the Academy. The year following 
“Tsrael in Egypt,” “The Catapult” was exhibited. The subject of the 
latter picture illustrated Warfare, as the former one had represented 
Slavery. A group of Roman soldiers are shooting a red-hot bolt from 
an engine of war, constructed of great beams of wood, on which 
untanned hides are rudely fastened. The grouping of the soldiers 
was admirably done, and the painting is firm and strong throughout. 
It made a most striking picture, although not exactly an attractive one, 
and gained for its author the Associateship of the Royal Academy. 

About this time he designed the fittings and tile decorations for the 
grill room, South Kensington. In 1868 he went to Italy to study 
mosaics, and on his return designed the mosaics of St. George for the 
central hall of the Houses of Parliament, of which the cartoons were in 
the Royal Academy in 1870. Also he designed a mosaic for the lecture 
room at South Kensington, not yet executed in the permanent material. 

The frescoes of “St. Stephen before the Council” and “ St. Stephen 
dragged forth to be Stoned” for St. Stephen’s Church, Sydenham, were 
done in 1870-71. The year 1868 was a very busy one, for, in addition to 
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travelling and studying mosaics, he exhibited several pictures in the 
Dudley Gallery, then just opened, water-colour portraits and landscapes ; 
and the same year sent three works to the Royal Academy, of which 
the little picture “ Proserpine” is one of the most pleasing efforts of his 
brush. The Queen ordered a replica of it. It was again exhibited in 
the Grosvenor Gallery last year. In 1871 he had two noteworthy 
pictures in the Academy—* Feeding the Sacred Ibis in the Halls of 
Karnac” and “The Suppliant to Venus,” a small work into which he 
infused more tender sentiment than is his wont. In 1872 and 1873 he 
exhibited a pair of large pictures, painted for Lord Wharncliffe— 
“ Perseus and Andromeda” and “ The Dragon of Wantley.” They were 
not equal in power to “Israel in Egypt” and “The Catapult.” The 
dragon in each picture, a somewhat astonishing beast, excited consider- 
able comment from students of comparative anatomy. The fact that his 
thought and time were now much occupied with professional work may 
probably account for the temporary deterioration in his painting. In 
1874 he exhibited “ Rhodope ;” in 1875 two beautiful decorative works, 
“The Festival” and “The Golden Age,” which are also in the pos- 
session of Lord Wharncliffe, and were exhibited at Philadelphia in 1876. 
In 1876 “ Atalanta’s Race” was one of the great pictures of the year, and 
won for him the rank of Academician. Atalanta’s airy flying figure, 
stooping, and scarcely pausing as she catches up the apple, is an 
exquisitely graceful conception. Milanion, her lover, is a well-drawn 
young athlete; but he might with advantage have looked more heroic. 
The line of spectators along the course is well arranged. 

Last year, the first of his exercise of full academical privileges, Mr. 
Poynter contributed two works only—a portrait and “ The Fortune- 
teller.” The latter was deposited in the Royal Academy on his election 
as Academician ; and this year he is represented only by the two small 
but high-class pictures described in the last number of the University. 
His wife’s beautiful face, portrayed both by himself and by other 
painters, has several times graced the walls of picture exhibitions. 
Learning and fidelity are essential characteristics of Mr. Poynter’s work. 
We have no more educated painter than he. No slurred or slovenly 
work is ever allowed to deface his canvasses. His drawing is true ; his 
modelling solid; the composition well balanced. He is, perhaps, less a 
master of colour than of form. The scheme of colour in his paintings, 
though often pleasing and never inharmonious, yet does not attain to 
the glow and delightsomeness of the greatest colourists. Occasionally 
the flesh colour is a trifle heavy. Artists to whom colour is the dearest 
fact in the world, while coldly allowing that Mr. Poynter has extensive 
art scholarship, and is incomparable in figure drawing, say scornfully that 
his inspiration comes from architecture and sculpture, and that he has 
no genius asa painter. This is, of course, an extreme view; but such 
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extremes are common enough in the art world. We may say in more 
moderate language, that all that great talent and unremitting pursuit 
of a high standard can accomplish, Mr. Poynter has achieved. His 
excellence calls forth the unbounded admiration of the intellect; but, 
as a rule, it lacks those magical qualities that touch the heart. And 
yet, one or two of his smaller works are so full of feeling—for instance, 
“Proserpine,” and still more “The Suppliant to Venus ”—that the 
thought suggests itself that possibly he has not yet given us his best, 
and in some happy hour of relaxation from professional routine may 
conceive a great work that shall transcend all that he has hitherto done, 
valuable as that is, and shall arouse emotion as well as admiration in 
the beholder. 

Mr. Poynter has always been extremely fond of teaching. Before he 
held any public post he taught private pupils. He had long entertained 
an ambition to found a school of painting in England more in accord- 
ance with the French system of art education than that prevailing in the 
English schools. When, through the munificent bequest of Mr. Felix 
Slade, new schools of art were established in connection with University 
College, and the professorship was offered to Mr. Poynter, he accepted it 
at once, notwithstanding the labour it involved, and held the post from 
the first opening in 1870 for a period of six years. He considered the 
study from life to be of paramount importance, and preferred that so 
soon as the student had attained such slight proficiency as to render it 
possible, the study from the life-model and from the antique cast should 
be pursued together, instead of being separated according to the usual 
method, which is that of imposing so long a preparatory course from the 
antique that the student has scarcely gained admission to the life class 
before his term of study is expired. On the first morning of opening the 
Slade Schools, the new Professor, the life-model, and one young lady met 
in the great drawing-theatre. This was not encouraging ; but presently 
two other students made their appearance, and the work of the school 
commenced. Gradually the numbers increased; so that, when the 
classes met again for the second term, there were about seventy 
students, male and female. Soon they mounted up to a hundred, the 
number for which the school had been planned. Still they multiplied, 
till every available corner was occupied with an easel, and even Mr. 
Poynter’s own studio was given up for their accommodation. Under 
his able successor, M. Legros, the school still flourishes in the same 
way; and the assistant-master, Mr. Slinger, still remains, whose amiable 
face and kindly assistance would be much missed by the students were 
he to resign his office. 

Mr. Poynter managed the classes admirably, and the more so as he 
never seemed to be managing them at all. He manifested that mar- 
vellous gift of making people do what he wanted without any telling. 
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He inspired his students with an enthusiasm for hard work, and paid 
the women the high compliment of expecting from them work equal in 
quantity and quality with that of the men. And, indeed, he obtained 
it; for, in the last year of his rule, they carried off all the prizes but 
one, which'was gained by a young nephew of his own, whose success 
the other students sincerely rejoiced in—‘ Mr. Poynter would be so 
pleased.” There was a whispered rumour in the early days of the 
institution that the Professor was undergoing a sort of martyrdom 
among the old ladies in society, on account of the mixed classes and the 
scanty attire of the models. Whether true or not, it roused a loyal 
determination among the students to justify his trust in them. It was 
the first time women had been granted the inestimable advantage for 
any true art work, of studying from the nude model, called by courtesy 
half-draped, seeing that the drapery consisted only of a bright-coloured 
girdle. Such a model, perhaps, justifies the reply of one of the youngest 
pupils, who, on showing her drawing to a friend, was asked, “ Is that 
the half-draped model ?” and replied in some perplexity, ‘ No, I think it 
must be the quarter-draped one.” 

In class Mr. Poynter is terse, almost epigrammatic, in speech. Occa- 
sionally, if a student does some unusually good work, the furrow in his 
brow will relax a little, and he will remark encouragingly, “ That is fair, 
really a very fair study.” His praise seldom goes beyond that. The 
faults in conscientious work he most carefully points out and explains ; 
but, if he sees signs of manifest carelessness or incapacity, he has a little 
habitual phrase which, although it sounds considerate, is more crushing 
than any fault-finding. After contemplating the work in silence for a 
minute or two, he will remark, “ Well, I suppose you have done your 
best,” and pass on. Sometimes the words are accompanied by a short 
abrupt laugh. If anything can stimulate a student it is found to be the 
Professor’s dry manner. Another remark is, “ You seem fonder of 
getting your own effects than of copying the model.” This, although 
humiliating, is less so than the other, for the victim can console himself 
with the thought that at least he has some imaginative power, if mis- 
directed at the moment. On one occasion, soon after the opening of the 
Slade School, a young lady entered the life-class with a perfectly new 
colour-box and palette, and sat down to make her first attempt at paint- 
ing from the model. She got a pretty fair outline of the head, life-size, 
and commenced colouring by daubing some dark brown colour all over 
the hair. She then covered the face with a thick coat of brilliant red ; 
eyes, nostrils, and mouth, being beyond her powers of depicture, she left 
in the blank canvas. The effect was startling and unique. One by one 
the other students slipped behind her to look at it, and whispered 
together, laughing, “ What would Mr. Poynter say?” She was proceed- 
ing with the same red colour to paint in the neck and shoulders, when 
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the door opened and in walked the Professor himself, eyeglass in eye. 
He was proceeding in his usual direct manner to make the round of the 
class, when suddenly, between the easels, he caught sight of the new 
pupil’s production. With two strides he was behind her, amazement 
and dismay on his countenance; but a sense of the ludicrous prevailed, 
and, in spite of his efforts to repress it, he laughed outright. As soon 
as he could recover himself, the familiar words came tripping from his 
tongue, “ Well, I suppose you have done your best.” He might with 
truth have added his other favourite sentence, “ I think you are fonder of 
getting your own effects than of copying the model.” After that day no new 
students were admitted to the life-class until they had shown their com- 
petency to such work by the execution of a satisfactory pass-drawing. 

Mr. Poynter is an able lecturer. In addition to the monthly lectures 
on “ Composition,” given to his own class, he gave a general course of 
lectures on “ Architecture” during his connection with University 
College. In architecture, and especially Egyptian architecture, he has 
always taken a great interest. He also lectured at Albemarle-street on 
“ Art” in 1872, and in other places. In his farewell address at the 
Slade School, when master and pupils parted with mutual regret, in 
consequence of his appointment to a position of wider usefulness as 
Director for Art and Principal of the Government Training Schools, after 
congratulating the students on the steady progress made from year to 
year in the quality of the work done, he remarked upon the beneficial 
effect the system of mixed classes had had upon both ladies and gentle- 
men. In his new post at South Kensington, he said, he found much 
less work was accomplished, and, especially among the gentlemen, it was 
accompanied by a great deal more noise and nonsense. 

In the two years that have elapsed since that time, Mr. Poynter has 
effected great improvements in many respects in the course of training at 
South Kensington. He has introduced the study of composition, which he 
regards very justly as an important element in every branch of art. In 
the competitions he has fixed limits to the time to be spent on the 
drawings, insists on a much higher class of work in the upper grades, 
including painting from the nude, and in the lower grades he has dis- 
couraged the old method of shading with the point, so that the new 
pupils now work with the stump. He has also raised the character of 
the modelling room by placing an efficient teacher at the head of it, and 
while he still pays due respect to the utility of the institution as a 
training school for the diffusion of practical art throughout the country, 
he has raised the tone of it generally, and opened the way to its becoming 
also a school of high art in the best sense, which it by no means was before. 
This must bea work of time; the replacing of old traditions by new 
axioms can only be accomplished gradually as their prescriptive rights 
die out with the older masters. 
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As Academician Mr. Poynter has a share in the teaching in the Royal 
Academy. As art director his influence extends through the 
art schools and artisans’ classes throughout the kingdom, even to the 
art teaching of the children in the elementary schools. In public, at the 
Social Science Congress at Liverpool and elsewhere, he has spoken 
words of sober sense to the nation in a simple, strong, authoritative 
way. If his influence and his words help to call forth something of the 
same spirit of fidelity and thoroughness in work as characterises himself, 
if he rouses higher aims and nobler ideals in the mass of workers, he will 
do what is sorely needed in these days of dilatory workmen and scamped 
work, when less work for more money is the constant cry. Much as it 
is to be regretted that the pressure of his official duties must limit the 
number of his own paintings, and possibly even may impair the quality 
of them by dividing his powers, yet to accomplish such a work of art as 
this on the canvas of humanity will be an even more enduring memorial 
than the noblest creation of his brush. 

It is a difficult problem to forecast what is to become of the great 
army of artists that are being trained. Genius, of course, will make its 
own way—there seems no cause at present to fear that the world will be 
overstocked with that yet awhile. An ever-increasing number of trained 
students, also, are being absorbed into the various developments of art 
industry, to the great good of our technical results. Doubtless, too, 
many have taken up the study of art rather as an accomplishment to 
elevate and grace them in private life than for any practical end; but 
for the rest, those multitudes of men and women who may be seen 
shabbily dressed copying in picture galleries and museums, painting in 
the Botanical Gardens, and wherever else students can gain admittance, 
or planting their easels all over the country, what is to become of these ? 
Their productions are already such a drug in the market that one of the 
best known art auctioneers declared the other day that it was useless for 
him to attempt to sell anything that had not a name to back it up, as 
the work of unknown artists, even when good work, barely fetched the 
value of the frame. The perfection to which oleographs and photographs 
have been brought is thrusting out this class of work, while, at the same 
time, the quantity of it is increasing. The colonies may afford an outlet 
for some of it, but doubtless before long the colonies will train their own 
artists. It seems premature to conclude that so much material should, 
as at first sight one might be drawn to judge, have to be wasted, or so 
many young enthusiasts doomed to disappointment. There are hundreds 
of painters whose work singly is of little value, and yet, if organised in 
bands, and working under the direction of men of genius, they might 
collectively produce public works of great utility and beauty. England 
might rival the ancient Egyptians in the abundance of her wall-paintings. 
We might have such temples of religion, and such nobly decorated 
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public buildings, as would make her the wonder of the world, and at no 
very extravagant cost. Many artists now half-starving, or eking out a 
scanty subsistence by any means in their power, would be glad to be 
engaged on such works for wages which would just insure them the 
necessaries of life. 

A few artists employ young assistants in their studios. It was 
customary with the old masters to do so, and the practice might with 
advantage be extended in the present day. When the artist makes the 
cartoons and does the last finishing with his own hand, much of the 
intermediate work can be equally well performed by deputy, for there 
are many who can acquire manipulative skill, while but few possess the 
creative faculty. Thus a greater number of the best works would be 
produced, and so produced as to bring them within the means of 
many to purchase who cannot now afford the luxury of possessing noble 
works of art. These are but crude suggestions, but it is a subject that 
ought to be faced, and other and more practicable suggestions made, and 
something attempted to be done; for it will be a grievous blot on our 
civilization if the National Art Schools turn out a large proportion of 
their trained students merely to swell the ranks of middle-class destitu- 
tion by a new and highly-cultured army that no one cares to put in 
commission. 

Professor Poynter is one of those rare persons who take office under 
Government on account of interest in the work offered to them, and not 
because a salary is attached to the post. Without being pragmatical, 
he is not likely to succumb to the traditions of that not most noble herd 
which, browsing in the comfortable pastures of the State, only too 
readily follows the accepted motto of Government service, “ Above all 
things, no zeal!” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
IN PRACTICE. 


Ernestine had now a two-fold 
purpose in pursuing the labours of 
her profession with all her native 
ardour. 

First came her grand enthusiasm 
for healing—that love of the art 
itself by which the true artist is 
known. 

And then came a second motive 
which grew stronger day by day. 

Laura’s revelation of the net- 
work of money difficulties in which 
she and her uncle stood, and her 
statement—vague indeed, but none 
the less alarming because so vague 
—that certain conditions had to be 
fulfilled before her fortune could 
bring them freedom, filled Ernes- 
tine’s soul with a personal horror. 
When Laura told her these things 
she had already put on her wed- 
ding-ring ; and she realised, as she 
sat in the fernery in her wedding- 
robe, that, unless she speedily 
obtained some profitable practice 
of her own, & too would be 
dependent upon Laura’s inheri- 
tance. 

“Doubtless,” she had said to 
herself, “ Laura calculates upon 
this : she expects me to become her 
tool because she holds the key to 
my husband’s ruin or success in 
her hands.” 

This thought had figuratively 


taken Ernestine’s breath away; she 
had allowed Laura to leave her, 
and had said no further word. 

But now, strengthened by her 
sojourn by the sea, she had re- 
turned with a burning resolution 
in her heart. She did not under- 
stand what conditions Laura had 
to fulfil. She turned her mind 
from the subject, for she could see 
no course of action which she could 
adopt with regard to it. But a 
resolve burned strongly within her 
that she would not personally add 
to Dr. Doldy’s expenses—that she 
would not be dependent on him. 
The thought stung too deeply that, 
by allowing herself to be main- 
tained in his household, she would 
make herself one of those whose 
hopes and fears hung upon the 
obtaining of Laura’s fortune. 

So she set herself vigorously to 
work. She took Dr. Doldy’s house- 
hold in hand, and applied her 
intellectual abilities to the curtail- 
ing of unnecessary expenses: she 
visited some few patients who had 
already attached themselves to her; 
she obtained permission to attend 
at certain operations performed by 
eminent surgeons, in order to carry 
on her observations; and between 
whiles she was fond of frequenting 
the little ante-chamber which divi- 
ded her husband’s consulting room 
from her own. At first this pleased 
him very much: it was so charm- 
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ingly new. It was so deliciously un- 
like the solitariness of his past life to 
rise from his chair whenever his room 
was empty, and have the chance, 
by just looking through a door, of 
seeing a face which, as he believed, 
was the most lovely that had ever 
come from the Creator’s hand. 
Sometimes he would find it difficult 
to convince himself that this 
chance really existed; and then, 
if he called her, and there was no 
answer—or if he rose and looked 
into her room, and found it empty 
—he was deeply disappointed ; so 
that Ernestine’s hoverings on the 
margin of his room were very 
welcome, and he was merely 
amused when she assured him, out 
of the simplicity of her heart, that 
she only came there to try and 
catch his manner—not for the 
pleasure of being near him. He 
did not believe her, of course—what 
man would? 

Often when he looked into her 
room—that room which he had so 
carefully furnished and filled with 
his love—if she sat there, as he 
sometimes found her, alone, he 
would pause and marvel at the 
picture ; for to him the commence- 
ment of their home life was more 
filled with romance than any other 
part of their connection. The 
atmosphere of his existence received 
a different colour when he found 
that this woman, whose intelli- 
gence he admired and whose beauty 
he worshipped, really took up a 
peaceful and domesticated life by 
his side. It was so delightful a 
surprise to him to find Ernestine 
giving orders to the cook and 
looking after the household, that 
he began to think his idea that she 
would speedily surrender any 
ambition in her profession and 
settle down as his wife, was being 
already proved true. 

And it brought an additional 
tinge of rose-colour to his existence 
to find Ernestine so little assertive 
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and so truly womanly in her daily 
life: his wildest hopes of happi- 
ness were being realised. 

His professional duties had be- 
come so easy to him by long habit 
that, though he returned to take 
up the routine of work, yet, with 
Ernestine performing so admirably 
all the part he desired her to his 
dreamland was unbroken. 

But Ernestine’s nature was kept 
alive by stings of which he knew 
nothing. The desire to obtain 
some foothold in her profession was 
deeper than he supposed, because 
she had more reasons than he knew 
of to aim at a success of her own. 
She lived from day to day in a 
certain dread of her first meeting 
with Laura alone; her practical 
efforts in the household were 
prompted by something very diffe- 
rent from that desire to please him 
to which he attributedthem. And 
the feeling that her actions must 
often be misunderstood by him 
made her sensitive to the last 
degree. There was but little 
dreamland for her. Her mind, 
indeed, was unnaturally wakeful ; 
and it was only when quite alone 
with him that, in realising how 
completely he was still enwrapped 
in the glamour of their love, she 
herself became conscious of the 
refreshment she found in it. 

But, when she sat in her consult- 
ing room, or haunted the little 
ante-chamber, it was not to realise 
the near presence of one she loved. 
To him that nearness was a con- 
tinual delight, and the least sound 
which reached his ears would call 
his mind from the most difficult 
and absorbing diagnosis; and the 
patient, if chancing to gaze into his 
face, would wonder at the faint 
smile that passed over it. His mind 
had momentarily turned aside from 
its work to realise the happiness 
which filled his heart. 

Ernestine in her present state 
was incapable of any such tempo- 
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rary oblivion of work. She followed 
out his cases with an intense keen- 
ness, throwing upon each the light 
of her recent studies and the expe- 
rience gained from observations 
which she was daily making under 
the guidance of the most skilful 
operators and physicians. 

She hardly ever mentioned medi- 
cal or professional matters to him ; 
very occasionally she would ask 
him for an explanation of some 
symptom in oneof her own patients, 
but she never made any remark 
upon his. Only once did she break 
this rule. A lady of title had just 
left his consulting room, and 
Ernestine had been partly amused 
and partly disgusted with the inter- 
view. e lady told him how ill, 
how very ill she was; she hinted at 
domestic troubles which had over- 
whelmed her delicate organisation. 
Dr. Doldy with some difficulty ex- 
tracted her symptoms from her and 
made rapid notes of them; and 
while actually engaged in writing 
these and mentally reviewing the 
case, he, by a double brain action 
which Ernestine marvelled at, was 
able to lean a little forward towards 
the afflicted lady and say in deli- 
cately respectful tones “Madam, 

our nerves are shattered—abso- 
utely shattered—absolutely shat- 
tered!” 

“ Ah!” was the reply, in a deep- 
drawn voice of self-admiration, “I 
knew it. Oh, Doctor, is it possible 
to restore me to anything like 
health ?” 

“Tf you take the greatest care of 
mune I believe it will be possible. 
But you must remember, Madam, 
that your constitution is extremel 
delicate. You must treat yourself 
as you would a rare Venetian vase ; 
‘you must be preserved from any 
contact too rough or sudden.” 

Ernestine had overheard many 
consultations not unlike this, and 
had made no remark ; but to-day 
Dr. Doldy had come straight 


into her room as the patient left 
his. 

He found her sitting on a low 
chair in the window, through which 
the sunlight streamed upon her 
bright hair and face so full of 
strong life. The contrast between 
her and the woman who had just 
left him struck him strangely at 
the moment. 

“T am often in wonder” he said, 
standing and looking down upon 
her, “what makes you so different 
from other women ; is it intellectual 
activity which gives you such a 
vividness of life, or is it the natural 
possession of that life which 
enables you to sustain the intellec- 
tual activity ?” 

“You know,” she answered, 
“which I believe in. ‘To think is 
to live’ once said a man who was 
almost wise. But don’t talk of that 
now; my intellectual activity 
demands to know, just at present, 
why you, an honest man, should tell 
that lady that her nerves are 
shattered ?” 

“Because it was medicinally 
gut for her : it pleased and soothed 

er. 

His tone had changed. Ernes- 
tine looked questioningly up at 
him. She said nothing farther for 
a moment, and then put an inquiry 
in a voice from which she had ex- 
tracted all the brightness. 

“What is the matter with her?” 

“Nothing!” replied Dr. Doldy ; 
and, walking to another window, 
looked out. 

“T thought, at least, she must 
have had heart disease,” she said. 

For about a minute there was 
silence, and then Dr. Doldy came 
and sat down by her side and began 
to talk of something else. He was 
much too deeply in love to be 
driven from the sunshine of her 
society by unspoken disapproval. 

Ernestine said no more ; but she 
treasured these things up in her 
heart. She began to understand 
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how great a work it is to become a 
popular doctor. 

But in their leisure hours Ernes- 
tine put these perplexities aside, 
and revelled in the broad stream of 
sunshine that lay upon their lives, 
and was yet scarce chequered with 
shade. She allowed a child-like 
capacity for enjoyment which she 
possessed to appear and to be grati- 
fied. Dr. Doldy’s strong maturity 
of manhood seemed suddenly to 
have taken a step back into hilari- 
ous youthfulness; and with his 
beautiful wife by his side he 
entered upon all manner of foolish 
excursions, and heartily delighted 
in small pleasures ; and continually 
he would look at her, as, with true 
good comradeship, she followed 
him into any amusement or enter- 
prise which pleased him at the 
moment; and at such times he felt 
that any social position was worth 
sacrificing for the possession of such 
a comrade. 

But, as yet, society had looked 
kindly upon them. Ernestine being 
very quiet and eminently unmas- 
culine, the grand old ladies had 
not taken much offence at her door- 
plate. 

Life was so englamoured with 
rose-colour, and so rich in sweet- 
ness to Dr. Doldy, that when one 
day Ernestine spoke to him with a 
knitted brow and a very serious 
voice, he stood aghast. 

She had just returned from 
Mrs. Silburn’s house; and, 
strangely enough, her visit there 
had brought a deep line upon her 
forehead—a straight one, down- 
wards, between her eyes. When 
that appeared on Ernestine’s brow 
it meant sore perplexity within. It 
was a signal of distress. 

But the signal was not one to be 
understood by Dr. Doldy. He had 
studied her face narrowly, but he 
had not known her long enough to 
know the meaning of that line of 
care. 
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Dorothy knew it; but she was 
quite in the dark as to what it 
meant in this case, although it was 
her own words that had produced 
it. 

It was Dorothy’s nature and 
Dorothy’s business to know every- 
thing. She was not a scandal- 
monger; but she certainly was a 
purveyor of choice bits of gossip. 
Ernestine learned more of the 
ways and doings of the world 
around her in a few minutes’ chatter 
with Dorothy than in a week of 
her own observations. She passed 
through life absorbed in the con- 
templation of certain aspects of it. 
She was not able, at the same time, 
to grasp all the petty incidents 
which befell her fellow passengers. 

But Dorothy was all eyes and 
ears; she heard and saw and re- 
tailed all manner of small spicy 
things. 

This afternoon, when Ernestine 
had spent a brief tranquil half- 
hour in her drawing-room, she had 
chattered thus about all sorts of 
people whom they both knew ; and 
she innocently enough made the 
following remark : 

“T hear Sir Percy Flaxen is pay- 
ing great attention to Laura Doldy. 
I suppose she will soon be engaged 
again. Sir Perey is considered 
rather a catch; but so is Laura. 
If they do become engaged they 
will be an excellent match; both 
are very attractive to the opposite 
sex, both are rich, and I should 
think at the outside they can’t have 
more than one idea between them.” 

Dorothy’s talk, like a wandering 
rivulet, had branched far away 
from Laura and Sir Percy Flaxen 
when Ernestine interrupted her. 

“Engaged again I think you 
said? Has Laura Doldy, then, 
been already once engaged ?” 

“Didn’t you know it?” ex- 
claimed Dorothy. “ She has been 
talked about with half-a-dozen 
men, and once definitely engaged. 
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She herself announced it to me; 
but it was immediately contra- 
dicted.” 

“To whom was she engaged?” 
asked Ernestine. 

“ A horrid little Spaniard, whom 
I believe Dr. Doldy hated. Pro- 
bably that is why he has never 
mentioned the affair to you. He 
never could mention Yriarte’s name 
with a cheerful expression of coun- 
tenance.” 

“ And she is being talked about 
again?” said Ernestine, with an 
effort at an ordinary tone of voice ; 
but the deep line had come upon 
her forehead. 

“Yes; that is only to be ex- 
pected. She will marry soon, of 
course.” 

Ernestine did not like to ask 
any more. She knew so much and 
so little of Laura’s affairs, that she 
was afraid lest in speaking she 
might either show her ignorance or 
suggest her knowledge. She soon 
went home, leaving Dorothy de- 
bating within herself what there 
could be distressing in the pro- 
bability of Laura’s engagement. 
And Ernestine had walked home 
deep in thought, and entered her 
own room. She sat down near the 
door, and, from where she sat, 
could hear something of what 
passed in Dr. Doldy’s consulting- 
room. A patient had just come in, 
and, after a little while, his words 
seemed to enter her mind, and 
awaken its interest; for she arose, 
and stepped into the little ante- 
chamber. 

In the midst of a long interview, 
Dr. Doldy rose and came to the 
ante-chamber where she stood, to 
fetch something which he required ; 
and there he found her. She gene- 
rally retreated under such circum- 
stances, for she held a thinking 
man sacred; but now she stayed 
where she was. 

Seeing that she remained, he 
turned towards her, expecting that 
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she had some bright remark to 
make, or some piece of news which 
was too good to keep. He was only 
too glad to refresh himself now 
and again in her sunny atmos- 
phere. 

But when he turned, he saw her 
absorbed and frowning: a cloud 
on her brow, and no smile on her 
lips. 

He stood aghast. 

“Why, Ernestine,” he  ex- 
claimed, “ what is it P” 

“Glaucoma,” was her reply. 

At first he thought her mind was 
wandering ; but a second after he 
laughed. 

“ Nonesnse!” he said, “ the 
man’s bilious. I meant, what is 
the matter with you?” 

“Ts it not Mr. Richy, the artist, 
who is with you?” was Ernestine’s 
apparently irrelevant answer. “I 
should like to see him.” 

“Very well,” said Dr. Doldy 
cheerfully, speaking from the level 
of a shelf, where he was looking for 
something. “I will bring him to 
the drawing-room. But I didn’t 
know he was any favourite of 
yours.” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
GLAUCOMA. 


ERNESTINE approached her hus- 
band, and laid her hand on his 
arm. 

“ Arthur,” she said, “I don’t 
want to see him in the drawing- 
room; I want to see him profes- 
sionally.” 

Dr. Doldy paused an instant 
before he replied; but his answer 
had a little irritation in its tone for 
all that. 

“ Now, 
nonsense.” 

“T am not talking nonsense,” 
she said, the straight downward 
line in her brow growing more 
defiant as she spoke. “I cannot 


Ernestine, don’t talk 


help thinking you are making a 
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mistake in this case. There is 
every symptom of glaucoma.” 

” !” said Dr. Doldy, almost 
impatiently ; “seeing so many eye 
operations has turned your head. 
The man has dined out too fre- 
quently, and has not taken enough 
exercise. That is all.” 

“Let me see him,” said Ernes- 
tine. 

“Very well ; if you will be in the 
drawing-room in about ten minutes 
I will bring him there. As he isa 
lover of beauty by profession I am 
sure he will be delighted to come. 
I have yet to meet with the man 
who would refuse your invitation.” 

This was said with a smile of 
mingled meanings, but Ernestine 
did not respond but by a little sigh 
of regret. 

“ Well,” she said, “I suppose I 
must submit to that if you wish it; 
but I should like to have used the 
ophthalmoscope myself to-day.” 

Dr. Doldy made no reply, but 
left her, and returned to his 
patient without even another look 
in her direction. 

The truth was that he scarcely 
knew what his eyes would express 
if he did look at her, for his mind 
was for the moment much confused 
by a new aspect of their relations 
to each other. As yet Ernestine 
had been to him a beautiful woman 
with a foible. He had no mind to 
see in her an actual practitioner of 
a new school. 

Ernestine, meanwhile, went up 
stairs, the straight downward line 
remaining unmoved upon her brow. 
She went into the drawing-room 
without removing her out-door 
dress. Her mind was profoundly 
abstracted after the fashion of a 
new and earnest worker. 

Dr. Doldy would probably have 
laughed at her if she had taken 
him into her confidence at this 
moment. He had long passed the 
stage when a patient’s life or death, 
or a new discovery in medicine or 
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physics, could cause him to forget 
small conventions. But Ernestine 
was yet young enough to be 
thorough. She sat down and took 
from her pocket a note-book which 
had been very recently filled, as 
might be a seen by the fresh- 
ness of its leaves. Dr. Doldy and 
Mr. Richy found her still absorbed 
in studying this. 

Mr. Richy knew her. He had 
met her once in society, and had 
not forgotten her; for, as Dr. 
Doldy had said, he was a professed 
admirer of beauty. He saw in her 
the charming and beautiful wife of 
an old friend, and he bowed low 
over her hand with the politeness 
of the old school to which he 
belonged, little aware of the mean- 
ing of the keen glance which met 
his eyes. 

Mr. Richy had but a brief time 
to stay, for he had already pro- 
longed his consultation with Dr. 
Doldy ; and, after a few moments 
of small talk and some polite 
phrases of congratulation, he de- 
parted. 

Dr. Doldy, after bowing him out, 
returned to Ernestine’s side to find 
her face of perplexity resolved into 
one of smiles and brightness. 

His was now the perplexed coun- 
tenance, for he did not understand 
the secret of this change. 

She looked up at him with a 
smile of enthusiasm. 

“We can save his sight,” she 
said, “but it must be done at 
once.” 

“What are you talking of ?” said 
Dr. Doldy. 

“Tam talking,” said Ernestine, 
recalling herself to the reality of 
the position, “of Mr. Richy’s eyes. 
I feel some interest in them, for I 
like his pictures; and imagine,” 
she added, “ the horror to an artist 
whose sight is infinitely more 
sensitive than ours, of total blind- 
ness.” 

“But there is no such danger 
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for Richy,” said Dr. Doldy ; “ you 
are talking nonsense. There is a 
haze over his eyes from bilious- 
ness; he will be all right in a week 
or two with careful diet. 

“No,” ‘said Ernestine; “I saw 
that the pupil is dilated to a degree 
that shows only a mere ring of 
iris; and the iris is discoloured.” 

Dr. Doldy laughed aloud. 
“That is all very well,” said 
he;” but the man has constant 
nausea.” 

“So I heard him say,” said 
Ernestine composedly. ‘“ You for- 
get that I heard him detail his 
sufferings ; and, perhaps, you don’t 
remember either that recurrent 
vomiting is now ascertained to be 
one of the symptoms in an acute 
case of glaucoma.” 

* You are falling into the snare 
which besets young doctors who 
study a specialty,” said Dr. Doldy, 
with a rather ineffectual effort to 
retain his coolness. “ You think 
every patient is afflicted in the 
organ which you have studied. 
Modern discoverers appear to dis- 
cover what they want to find. 
Richy would think I was mad if 
I told him he was made sick by a 
local disease of the eye. If new 
doctors avow such theories, I hope 
it is in the medical journals only, 
and not to their patients.” 

Ernestine had shut up her note- 
book, and was moving towards the 
door. 

“We need not discuss that,’ 
said she, without any of the heat 
in her voice which had begun to be 
apparent in Dr. Doldy’s. She was 
much too interested in the matter 
in hand to think of quarrelling 
about it. “We need not discuss 
that,” she said, “for we need not 
tell him anything until we are quite 
certain that iridectomy must be 
performed at once. And to be 
certain of that we ought, of course, 
to use the opthalmoscope in a good 
light.” 
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“Don’t think me pragmatical,” 
she added, pausing at the door, and 
turning to him with a winning 
smile. “Iam really interested in 
the case; it is not all the vain- 
gloriousness of a young doctor. I 
am not craving to perform the 
operation: I would not dare to 
attempt it. And I don’t at all 
sympathise with the surgeons who 
delight in the operation of iridec- 
tomy because it is so interesting to 
give health to an eye by taking out 
the very part ordinarily considered 
necessary for health. I am not 
afflicted with the passion for opera- 
tions ; iridectomy does not fascinate 
me because it is asserted that the 
larger the piece of the iris cut out, 
the more complete the cure; and I 
am quite aware that, in some cases 
where it has been performed, the 
other eye has got well. Indeed, 
Arthur, I can quite understand 
your laughing at the absurdities 
committed by young doctors with 
specialties ; and I am only anxious 
that Mr. Richy should have the 
benefit of further examination.” 

She went away full of her 
thoughts, leaving Dr. Doldy to his 
own. These did not seem to be 
very tranquil ones, for he walked 
the drawing-room in a manner 
unusual to him. 

This was the first sign of inter- 
ference with his patients—the first 
breach on the unwritten laws which 
Ernestine had committed. Dr. 
Doldy would have been furiously 
angry with anybody but Ernestine. 
With her it was different. It was 
a new sensation even thinking him- 
self justified in being angry with 
her. But still, he was intensely 
annoyed. 

After some little time, he followed 
Ernestine, intending to talk the 
matter over with her, and dissuade 
her from doing anything to break 
the harmony of their life. He 
determined to point out to her that 
it was simple madness for her to 
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interfere between himself and a 
patient such as Mr. Richy. 

He could not find her; and, on 
asking the servants, found that she 
had gone out. 

In the evening, when they met 
again, the incident had almost been 
forgotten by both. 





Cuapter XXVII. 
LEWIS LINGEN’S OFFICE. 


Lavra had temporised; she had 
pawned as many jewelsas she dared, 
to gain a temporary reprieve from 
Yniarte’s claims. She wanted to 
postpone her revenge on him—to 
put him out of her thoughts while 
she carried on the more immediately 
interesting operation of catching a 
new lover. 

But he had no idea of being 
satisfied or even temporarily paci- 
fied with the small sums she was 
able to give him. He wrote to her 
again, telling her that Anton abso- 
lutely refused to give up any of the 
letters unless the whole debt were 
paid; and that he much feared 
Anton had read some of the letters 
and was likely himself to go to her 
uncle and demand money. 

This letter—an ill-written, mis- 
spelt scrawl—kept Laura in a 
fever for an hour, shut in her 
room. 

Sir Percy Flaxen had proposed 
marriage to her only the night 
before, under the helpful influence 
of a good deal of champagne. The 
announcement of her engagement 
would be made whenever she gave 
him permission to go to Dr. Doldy. 

And now she dared not give this 
permission until she had taken 
some step with regard to Yriarte. 
If Dr. Doldy were in new posses- 
sion of her secret, when Sir Percy 
Flaxen went to him—especially 
with Ernestine’s influence upon 
him—she knew not what catas- 
trophe might not result. She was 
unable to grasp her uncle’s mind ; 
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she could not calculate on his pro- 
bable actions. The combination of 
worldliness with a certain chivalrous 
purity of character which was 
visible in him puzzled her entirely. 
She distrusted him with a different 
distrust from that which she 
bestowed on Mrs. Honiton. The 
lady was wholly absorbed in self- 
interest; and Laura knew that 
beyond a certain point her 
sympathies were not to be expected. 
Dr. Doldy she mistrusted simply 
because she never quite understood 
when he might turn upon her with 
horror and denounce her as having 
gone too far. And, when he did 
condemn her, she feared him; his 
judgment descended upon her from 
a platform nearer her own than 
Ernestine’s; one less ideal and more 
intelligible to her. 

Yriarte’s threat could not have 
come to her at a more alarming 
moment. She dreaded the de- 
struction ofall herhopes. She had 
determined to marry Sir Percy ; he 
was perfectly eligible himself ac- 
cording to her taste, and his family 
was one she would wish to enter. 
But how dare she advance another 
step in the matter with Yriarte and 
his creditor in possession of her 
letters—prepared at any moment 
to reveal her secret to her uncle— 
perhaps to Sir Percy himself? 

Her spirit rose with the exigency 
of her position ; she determined to 
take a step which she very much 
dreaded. She did not know the 
real legal view of the position ; 
what she might do and what she 
might not do with safety. She 
must have good advice. She must 
go to Mr. Lingen and give him 
a half-confidence. And it took all 
the necessity of her position to 
drive her to this ; for, with a secret 
to keep, there was nothing she 
dreaded so much as the blank gaze 
through Lewis Lingen’s eye-glass. 

She thought she knew this man 
well. She believed him heartless, 
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keen as a knife all through. She 
supposed him wholly incapable of 
being affected by such an appeal as 
she had made to Ernestine, even if 
genuine.. She prepared herself 
simply to reserve from him all that 
he must not know. And this had 
to be done, not only in her words, 
but in every expression of her face 
while in his presence. 

She dressed carefully, took 
Yriarte’s letters, and drove alone, 
in Mrs. Honiton’s carriage, to Mr. 
Lingen’s office. 

He was disengaged: he could 
see Miss Doldy at once. Laura 
left her carriage, and, gathering 
her dainty skirts together, passed 
in, much to the gratification of the 
clerks in the outer office, who looked 
admiringly after her as she vanished 
within Mr. Lingen’s sanctum. 

He sat in the dingy room, as 
usual, behind the table piled with 
dusty-looking papers, looking him- 
self as fresh and spotless as the 
summer morning. He wore an 
abstracted air, and, holding the 
guard of his eye-glass in one hand, 
waved it gently to and fro, as 
though it were out of service just 
then, and were having a little play 
time. 

Laura was delighted to see that 
when the ordinary greetings were 
over, and she had taken a seat, 
which brought her face as little 
under the light as possible, he fell 
into the same attitude and action 
again. 

Courage rose when she found 
that he did not. even look at her 
when she began to speak; and she 
proceeded to give a cleverly incom- 
plete account of the affair upon 
which she had come. 

Lewis Lingen was well accus- 
tomed to such confidences. Many 
a fashionable lady had sat in that 
chair before Laura, and had en- 
deavoured to tell her wrongs while 
concealing her wrong-doings. Many 
a beautiful woman had been com- 
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pelled to sit there and herself reveal 
the weak places in the armour of 
her reputation—which, if once made 
visible to the arch enemy who 
makes scandal, would have enabled 
the whole coat of mail to be shat- 
tered, and have left the frail and 
defenceless being underneath to the 
mercy of all the winds of malice. 
And if Laura had had experience of 
her confessor’s aspect in such inter- 
views she would have been alarmed, 
He had never used his keen eyes so 
little and had never listened to a 
recital with so marked a lack of in- 
terest. He wore the air of a novel 
reader who, on opening the first 
volume, is filled with a wearied sense 
that it is hardly worth while to ask 
for the third—the plot is so easily 
understood. Laura’s actual words 
were the first volume of this story. 
To discover the whole history and 
amuse oneself with the intricacies 
of the plot, it would have been 
necessary to study her face, and 
there find the real interest of the 
story. But perhaps her hearer had 
heard too many similar ones. At 
all events, he did not seem to care 
to penetrate beyond the sketch 
which she vouchsafed to him. 

Laura did not know enough of 
him to be alarmed at this; on the 
contrary, it relieved her immensely, 
and she was just pluming herself 
on having relieved herself of her 
confidences in a most creditable 
way, when Lingen roused himself 
from his abstraction, and turned 
to her with the languid air of aman 
who makes a remark which is void 
of interest. 

“ Of course the first thing, at all 
costs, is to regain the letters. We 
must not run any risk of their being 
published.” 

Laura almost gasped for breath. 
What did he mean? She reviewed 
her words hastily. She had cer- 


tainly said nothing about the letters 
except that they had been written 
during her engagement. She 
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looked at him. His face was per- 
fectly expressionless; his eyes had 
fallen upon a pile of papers in front 
of him, and he seemed to be read- 
ing the uppermost one. She was 
reassured ; he meant nothing. She 
moved her lips with some difficulty 
and spoke hesitatingly. 

“Certainly; any such publica- 
tion would be very unpleasant.” 

“Humph!” said Mr. Lingen. 
He put his hand across the table 
and took up a little bundle, which 
Laura had put on it. They were 
Yriarte’s letters asking for money. 
Mr. Lingen glanced them through, 
and then put up his eye-glass and 
turned it upon Laura. 

“Mr .Yriarte is a shrewd man,” 
he said, reflectively. ‘He would 
scarcely have threatened you with 
the publication of these letters 
unless he were fully aware that the 
weakness of your position lay in 
your dreading their publication. 
You must have forgotten what you 
said in them.” 

Laura was at a loss for words. 

“ But,” she said, at last, “ what 
should I have said in them?” 

Mr. Lingen raised his eyebrows, 
and there was a curious flash in 


his eyes; but he was perfectly 
grave. 

“ That,” he said, “I must leave 
to you.” 


Laura was dumb for a moment, 
paralysed with surprise and anger. 
She rose with dignity after a little 
pause ; her face was flushing darkly. 

“T don’t understand your mean- 
ing,” she said; “I will wish youa 
good morning.” 

Mr. Lingen rose languidly. 

“Excuse me, Miss Doldy, a 
moment. When I undertake an 


affair like this I can only be of any 
use if I know the whole story. 
When a client chooses to tell me 
only a part of the facts, I am 
obliged to make up the rest from 
my experience and knowledge.” 

understand,” said 


“T—don’t 
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Laura, standing doubtfully beside 


her chair. 

“Unless,” he went on, “ you not 
only wish to punish Mr. Yriarte for 
his impertinent conduct, but also 
to suppress the actual facts of your 
connection with him, you will gain 
little by consulting me about it.” 

Laura sat down again, The 
flush died out of her face beneath 
that terrible eye-glass. She trem- 
bled beneath it. After a struggle 
she recalled a little of her cus- 
tomary presence of mind. 

“T can understand now,” she 
said, smiling faintly, “ why you are 
so dreaded by witnesses.” 

“Forgive me, Miss Doldy,” he 
said, courteously ; “ I am not trying 
to extract anything from you. I[ 
only wish you to see that it is 
useless to come to me with half 
confidences. Perhaps, as Mr. 
Yriarte is no longer your lover, 
you will allow me to call him a 
scoundrel. A few months ago he 
was borrowing money on the asser- 
tion that he was engaged to an 
heiress who dared not risk her 
reputation by throwing him over. 
If you choose to allow that you 
were that heiress I will arrange 
the matter for you and get him 
the punishment he so richly 
deserves; but, if you are not that 
heiress, my clerk can easily manage 
it for you.” 

Laura had not heard the last 
words. She leaned forward in her 
chair with the flush rising again in 
her face, and one hand clenched 
itself fiercely as it lay in her lap. 

“Dared not!” she said. “ Dared 
not!—But I did! I threw him 
over when I found he was a mere 
fortune hunter !—and he thinks to 
intimidate me now!” 

Mr. Lingen’s brow cleared—he 
dropped his eyeglass and smiled. 

“Go straight to Dr. Doldy,” he 
said, “and tell him as much as you 
told me at first. If you tell it to 
him as cleverly he will not suspect 
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anything further. You cannot 
well act in such a matter as this 
without his sanction.” 

“T must tell him?” 

“Certainly, and at once. The 
case will appear in the papers, 
unless the defendant should be 
frightened into reason; so that 
you cannot keep it secret. Besides, 
you must have your uncle’s sup- 
port.” 

“T will go—I will do what you 
tell me,” said Laura, her voice 
trembling a little with the effort to 
calm herself. “I will do anything 
if you are sure ”’—she put her hand 
in its cream-coloured glove upon 
the dusty table and leaned towards 
him “if you are sure I shall get my 
revenge. I am thirsting for it.” 

Mr. Lingen looked up in a cool 
business-like way into her face. 

Will five years’ penal servitude 
do?” 

Laura sprang back—her face lit 
suddenly with smiles of delight— 
she clasped her hands with effusion. 

* Oh, glorious!” she ejaculated, 
“Oh, glorious!” she repeated 
musingly to herself, as, with alacrity, 
she gathered up her dress and 
stepped towards the door. Then 
she paused thoughtfully : 

“Am I to tell m 
have already been here? ” 

“Oh, yes, don’t make small con- 
cealments. You can say you came 
to me for advice, not wishing to dis- 
tress him till you knew you must 
take public steps.” 

** Good-bye,” she said, and went 
out, closing the door softly; but 
just as it was shut she opened it 
again and came softly and swiftly 
in. 

“Could we not get penal servi- 
tude for life?” she asked with 
anxiety. 

Mr. Lingen looked seriously at 
her. “I am afraid not,” he said, 
“if it were not necessary to make 
some bargain with the defence in 
order to keep your secrets, doubt- 
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less we could obtain a little 
more than five. But you don’t wish 
to ruin yourself in order to ruin 
him ?” 

“No,” answered Laura, “ that 
would be foolish ;” and turned 
again towards thedoor. This time 
she really went; he heard the 
wheels of her carriage. 

He threw himself back in his 
chair and waved his eyeglass 
languidly about in one hand. 

“Tf I hadn’t a considerable 
interest myself in that girl’s for- 
tune—and if I hadn’t some respect 
for her family,” he said, smilingly, 
to himself, “ I would let her preci- 
pitate herself upon her revenge. 
The little demon—thirsty for it ;— 
and the man has been her lover! ” 

“T must sell up Yriarte’s house 
at orice,” he added, more thought- 
fully, after a little pause, “ and see 
what is to be got out of his rela- 
tions.” 

He rose, adjusted his buttonhole 
flower, took his hat, and went out. 





CuapTrEeR XXVIII. 
“THE SUN WAS DARKENED.” 


Dr. Doxtpy was in the drawing- 
room with Ernestine, when a ser- 
vant announced that Mr. Richy 
was in his consulting room. 

They had said nothing further 
about the case, for both had had 
other things to think of. Dr. 
Doldy rose now, without a word, 
to go to his patient. Ernestine’s 
voice arrested him, and he paused 
half-way to the door. 

“ Will you examine Mr. Richy’s 
eyes to-day? I am so sure that 
you will find it a decided case of 
glaucoma.” 

“Indeed, I shall not,” replied 
Dr. Doldy, a little hotly; “I have 
already satisfied myself that I have 
the case well in hand.” 

“Mr. Richy,” said Ernestine, 
“is not the man to suffer as you 
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suppose he is suffering. He is 
abstemious, and he works hard. 
But he is of a feeble constitution, 
and it is intelligible that such a 
disease as glaucoma should attack 
him. I entreat you, if you will 
not examine yourself, and will not 
let me see him, to send him to an 
oculist. It is terrible to think that 
a brief delay may make it too late 
to save his sight.” 

“Young doctors are often 
afflicted with a mania for opera- 
tions, and iridectomy is a taking 
one. But you must find victims 
for yourself.” 

Dr. Doldy felt his temper de- 
serting him so rapidly that he 
went straightway to the door after 
making this little speech. Ernes- 
tine followed him. 

“T will not say another word if 
you will examine the eye,” she 
said entreatingly; “but if you 
will not, I must see Mr. Richy 
myself.” 

“That you cannot do; he is in 
my consulting room.” 

“I will go to him there.” 

“Then you may go alone,” cried 
Dr. Doldy, in a sudden uprisal of 
temper; and he turned back into 
the drawing-room. 

Ernestine ran downstairs, but 
surely she would not go in. He 
did not in the least believe that 
she would really do this which 
was so distinctly against his 
wish. 

Each second he expected to hear 
her returning foot upon the stairs ; 
and, indeed, he half-pictured to 
himself her laughing face when 
her lack of courage and her in- 
ability to be disobedient should 
have brought her back into the 
drawing-room. But as the seconds 
passed over, his heart sank and his 
temper rose, for there was no 
sound until he heard the door of 
his consulting room shut. He 
stood still, awe-struck; and awe- 
struck probably for the first time 
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in his life. Nothing less than the 
genius of Shakespeare had ever 
inspired him with reverence: awe 
he certainly had not experienced. 
But that a woman—a young inex- 
perienced doctor and a woman— 
should overstep the double boun- 
dary line existing between them— 
should disobey him as a wife, 
dispute his knowledge as an elder 
doctor, and disregard the etiquettes 
of both relations, struck him with 
an utter amazement. 

For a moment he was entirely 
taken aback by her audacity. But 
when that wave of feeling had 
passed, he was left only very angry. 
Anger pure and simple, however, 
occupied him but for a moment. 
In the next, curiosity was rampant. 
There was something entirel 
new to be seen and to be fond. 
As soon as this occurred to him, 
without the briefest hesitation, he 
took his way downstairs, and 
entered Ernestine’s consulting 
room, which was fortunately empty. 
He passed straight in, entering with 
deliberate stealthiness the little 
ante-chamber which divided the 
two sanctums. If he had been a 
trifle less in earnest, he might have 
paused to laugh at himself for 
having been so easily put into his 
wife’s position. Ernestine had 
many a time, and with his approval, 
listened at his door, to find out 
how he did things. Their relations 
were now changed. But he was 
quite incapable at the time of 
seeing the humorous side of the 
situation. 

Anger was only kept at bay by 
sheer curiosity. “Dr. Doldy will 
be down directly,’ Ernestine’s 
voice was saying at the instant. 
“He wished me to apologise for 
his delay, and he asked me in the 
meantime to look at your eye. I 
am sure you will allow me to, Mr. 
Richy ; for you know Lam a doctor, 
too.” 

“Does he fear anything local, 
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then?” said Mr. Richy, in an 
alarmed voice. 

“No,” said Ernestine; “ but as 
you suffer so much pain in it, he 
thought I might as well examine 
it; for I have been studying the 
eye of late under special advan- 
tages.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Richy; “ of 
course I cannot but be delighted 
at the honour you are doing me. 
And, indeed,” he added, with rather 
awkward jocoseness, “ under such 
hands as yours I am sure I must 
soon be healed of any complaint.” 

Dr. Doldy groaned, and a cold 
dew stood out upon his forehead. 
This was just about as much as 
he could bear; and he felt strongly 
disposed to go in and shake the 
unfortunate Richy, or do some- 
thing equally ridiculous. But he 
controlled himself with an effort, 
and remained motionless. 

He followed the interview now 
partly by his own knowledge of 
what must be passing. He heard 
Ernestine ask Mr Richy to ap- 
proach the window; he pictured 
her beautiful face with its frown 
of thought, as she moved about, 
adjusting her patient. 

“T will not dilate the pupil,” 
he heard her say, gently, “as it 
causes some inconvenience ; but I 
must ask you to turn the eye 
towards the nose, in order that the 
light may be first received by the 
insensitive part of the optic disc, 
as, if the light is received straight, 
it immediately contracts the pupil. 
Excuse me—I will not hurt you; 
I only wish to restrain the upper 
lid a little. Will you kindly move 
the eye up and down 2 

The pauses in Ernestine’s speech 
Dr. Doldy filled in pictorially. He 
beheld her, in his inner vision— 
her dark eyes removed but a few 
inches from Mr Richy’s, which, 
though partially disabled, yet 
belonged to “a professed admirer 
of beauty.” It was all very well 
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while they talked; but he could 
endure the position no _ longer. 
When they became silent, after 
some two or three immensely long 
seconds, he walked into the room. 

Ernestine had just moved back, 
and was looking very grave. She 
turned to him instantly. 

“The light is excellent,” she 
said; “you had better examine 
the eye at once; the ophthalmo- 
scope reveals very characteristic 
conditions.” 

She rose from her place, and 
handed him the little instrument 
—that simple, subtle, little in- 
strument which Charles Babbage 
evolved out of his wonderful mind, 
and presented to the craft before 
the craft was intelligent or 
developed enough to know how to 
use it. 

Dr. Doldy adopted the only 
possible course open to him if 
appearances were to be preserved. 
He sat down in silence, and ex- 
amined the eye himself. 

That done, in silence, he put 
down the ophthalmoscope, pushed 
back his chair, and rose in silence. 

Ernestine looked up at him 
hesitatingly, and then spoke; for 
Mr. Richy was looking in much 
trepidation from one doctor to the 
other. 

“Tt is as I feared, is it not?” 

“Yes,” was Dr. Doldy’s mono- 
syllabic reply. 

“What is it?” exclained Mr. 
Richy, in considerable alarm. 

“Tt is a case of sub-acute glau- 
coma,” replied Dr. Doldy. 

“Glaucoma!” exclaimed Mr. 
Richy. “ Why, that’s a disease of 
the eye. You are chaffing me; 
there is no green in my eye, Dr. 
Doldy ; that I am positive of!” 

“No,” answered Dr. Doldy, 
gravely, “ the colour in this disease 
is more often a whitey-brown than 
a grey-green. Glaucoma is rather 
@ misnomer.” 

“But are you serious, then?” 
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cried Mr. Richy, his face falling. 
“How about my biliousness? You 
said that was enough to account 
for the haziness of my sight.” 

“‘ Nausea,” replied Dr. Doldy, in 
a tone of subdued fury, “ may be 
described as a new symptom of 
glaucoma.” 

“A new symptom,” cried Mr. 
Richy, “what on earth do you 
mean ?” 

“A symptom,” said Ernestine, 
gently, “ which has only quite newly 
been understood to be in connec- 
tion with a glaucomatous state of 
the eye; when, as with you, both 
eyes are affected, but in different 
degrees, there can be no doubt 
that the seat of the disorder is in 
the eye; and in this case the ex- 
amination with the ophthalmoscope 
is conclusive ; and you will find,” 
she added to Dr. Doldy, “that the 
globe is perceptibly hard on palpa- 
tion. You have not touched the 
globe, have you?” 

“No,” answered Dr. Doldy, “ but 
I am satisfied without that.” 

Mr. Richy glared at her. 

“ Just what I feared, just what 
I feared; a local disorder of the 
eye! Good heavens, it will be my 
ruin !” 

“ But,” said Ernestine, “if 
ridectomy is performed without 
Jelay, your sight will almost cer- 
tainly be saved.” 

“ Tridectomy,” cried Mr. Richy, 
“cutting out of the iris! Why, 
what on earth am I to see with if I 
have my iris cut out? I thought 
it was necessary to sight.” 

“Nature meant it to be,” inter- 
posed Dr. Doldy, drily; “ but 
disease and surgery have ordered 
it otherwise. Mr. Richy, allow me 
to suggest that you go at once to 
an eminent surgeon. Your sight 
must be too valuable for you to 
hesitate about an operation.” 

“Of course, if it is really neces- 
sary,’ said Mr. Richy. 

“Tt is certainly necessary,” re- 
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plied Dr. Doldy, seriously,” I will 
refer you to a first-rate specialist.” 

After a little farther talk and 
arrangement about this, Mr Richy 
departed in a very ill-humour, 
giving, as he rose to go, a farewell 
glance to Ernestine, which was so 
full of chagrin that she could have 
felt amused, in spite of her earnest 
sympathy. 

The door closed upon him, and 
left the two doctors alone in the 
consulting room. Ernestine was 
busied in putting aside the instru- 
ments which they had been using. 
= Doldy stood silently observing 

er. 

Silent rage consumed him witb- 
in. It was only unexpressed be- 
cause it scarcely knew how to find 
a vent. 

But when she had finished her 
task, she turned to him and said, 
smilingly, “I fancy Mr. Richy 
thinks that I have given him disease 
of the eye.” 

Dr. Doldy made no reply for a 
moment ; and then he said, in a 
voice which startled her by its 
unusual vibration, “It is more 
than even your powers can compass, 
Ernestine, to carry off such a matter 
as this lightly.” 

“JT don’t understand,” she 
answered, doubtfully. 

“T suppose,” he went on in a 
bitter voice, “I am being justly 
punished for marrying a woman 
who is determined to be something 
else besides a woman. I did not 
object to your being something 
else, so long as you preserved the 
appearance of being only a woman 
in my presence ; but when you enter 
my consulting room as a doctor, 
and a doctor who is not invited, it 
appears to me that you change our 
relations; that we are no longer 
husband and wife, but simply pro- 
fessional rivals.” 

“Tt is a pity,” said Ernestine, 
her face flushing with the sudden 
emotion of realising for the first 
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time that he was in earnest, “ if 
you think that our double relations 
cannot exist, for I do not know 
how we can destroy either.” 

She walked away into her own 
consulting .room with a rather 
less dignified air than usual, for, 
in spite of her superficial cold- 
ness, she was too emotional to be 
capable of quarrelling with her 
husband. 

Dr. Doldy almost immediately 
followed her. “It is of no use,” 
he said, “attempting to put this 
matter aside in silence. It will be 
impossible for us to live under the 
same roof unless you can pay that 
amount of respect to my position 
which I have a right to expect from 
my wife. If such scenes as this 
are to be repeated, I shall be made 
ridiculous in the eyes of the pro- 
fession; but, what will be far 
worse, my practice will be ruined. 
And, until your practice is suffi- 
ciently successful to take its place, 
you must see that it is madness to 
interfere with mine.” 

“But,” said Ernestine, with a 
little tremble in her voice, “ what 
harm have I done? You yourself 
allow that I have detected Mr. 
Richy’s real malady.” 

“That may be,” said Dr. Doldy; 
“and pray what do you think Mr. 
Richy’s club friends will say about 
the way in which his malady was 
discovered. It is possible that for 
about a fortnight we may have an 
influx of gentlemen with nothing 
much the matter with them who 
have heard that in my consulting 
room there is the probability that 
a beautiful woman will interfere 
and take their case in hand. But 
whether we are likely to build a 
substantial practice upon such a 
report my experience would incline 
me to doubt.” : 

Dr. Doldy had been walking up 
and down while he spoke, and had 
avoided looking at Ernestine ; 
indeed, he was too angry to look at 
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her. If he had looked he would 
probably have been a little startled 
by the vivid colour in her cheek 
and the flash in her eye. She was 
smarting beneath the sense of 
accumulated humiliations. As she 
listened to his words, which seemed 
to her, and not without reason, to 
be full of insult, her mind returned 
to the treatment which she had 
already experienced at Laura’s 
hands. Money, which Ernestine 
perhaps despised more than she 
had any right to, seemed to her to 
have degraded the nature of both 
uncle and niece. Her tongue 
itched to speak of what she knew, 
and to reproach her husband with 
what she had taught herself to look 
upon as the one spot in his 
character. 

But she restrained herself by a 
violent effort, and only said, with 
so much emotion that speech 
brought the tears into her eyes, 
“Tt seems to me that your profes- 
sion is money-making, not medicine. 
As [have educated myself to follow 
medicine, I had better take your 
advice and leave your house before 
any further difficulties arise.” 

They had been so absorbed by 
the intensity of their own feelings 
that neither of them had been 
aware that a visitor had arrived, 
nor had noticed Laura’s voice as 
she spoke to the servants and looked 
in the other rooms of the house 
for its inmates. 

And so it was that just as 
Ernestine had uttered these words, 
which seemed to herself in the in- 
tensity of her mode of feeling to 
have ended for ever the dream of 
happiness which had existed in her 
connection with Dr. Doldy, Laura 
knocked lightly at the door, and 
without any further announcement 
entered. 

She had heard nothing ; but it 
was not likely that such a quick- 
witted young woman as Laura could 
come upon such a scene as that and 
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not read a good deal of it written 
upon the faces before her. 

“T thought I should find you in 
this room,” she said sweetly ; “what 
a lovely room it is. I die with envy 
of it whenever I come in.” Laura 
said this, unfortunately losing the 
pleasure of knowing that she 
stabbed Ernestine to the heart. 
For Ernestine, to whom to think a 
thing right was to do it, had already 
endured the first pang of saying 
farewell to this room, which was as 
it were the physical embodiment of 
the dreamland she had entered 
into. 

“You don’t look well,” went on 
the quick tongue of Laura. “ It’s 
the weather, I suppose. It is very 
unbecoming weather; I have had 
to put on a spotted veil to-day, 
which makes my eyes ache and 
makes me cross.” 

Her remarks did not seem likely 
to elicit any very enthusiastic 
response, so she plunged into her 
business. 

“Uncle,” she said, fluttering her 
fan and her feathers, as she turned 
to Dr. Doldy, who was still walking 
up and down, “I hope you have 
time to receive a visitor to-day, as 
a friend of mine wishes to call upon 
you.” 

“Indeed!” said Dr. Doldy, not 
in a very encouraging tone. 

“ Sir Percy Flaxen,” said Laura ; 
“ you know him, do you not? He 
wants to see you at once, and I hope 

ou will have no objection to make, 
ut will instead give me your con- 
gratulations.” 

“Does he want to marry you?” 
said Dr. Doldy, gloomily. 

“He says so,” said Laura, 
in her archest manner. 

“ And so,” said Dr. Doldy, drily, 
“you have found an eligible part- 
ner at last?” 

“T think,” returned Laura, with 
great demureness, “no objection 
can be made to him or his family.” 

Silence followed, in the midst of 
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which Ernestine rose, and, without 
a word or a look towards uncle or 
niece, left the room. 

She could not at the moment 
pause to speculate what Dr. Doldy 
would think of her conduct. 

Laura laughed to herself. She 
had wished to get rid of Ernestine 
before she went on with another 
part of her business; and she 
thought she had succeeded very 
well, although she was a little dis- 
turbed as to what Dr. Doldy might 
think. It was her principal dread 
with regard to Ernestine, lest that 
lady’s inability to conceal her feel- 
ings should rouse Dr. Doldy’s sus- 
picions. But she might have been 
easy in her mind to-day had she 
known all. Dr. Doldy would 
scarcely have been astonished at 
anything which Ernestine might 
have done. And indeed he himself 
felt in anything but a favourable 
frame of mind to offer congratula- 
tions even upon a marriage which 
so much concerned him as Laura’s. 

“T want to tell you—to ask 
your advice,” said Laura, as soon 
as the door had closed upon 
Ernestine, “about another matter 
which is as distressing as it well 
can be. In what I have to say 
you will see one whom you always 
disliked in a less favourable light 
than ever.” 

Dr. Doldy stopped in his pro- 
menade and stared at her. He 
could not conjecture what was 
coming. 

Laura found it much more 
difficult to tell her uncle than to 
tell Lewis Lingen; and before she 
had said many more words she took 
refuge in handing him Yriarte’s 
letters, trusting to them to tell 
their own tale discreetly. 

Dr. Doldy read them with a 
rising fury written on his face. 
Having finished them he flung 
them down on the table, and turned 
to walk the room again. 

“This comes of connecting 
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yourself with a monkeyman like 
that, worthy of nothing but to be 
regarded as a possible specimen 
of the missing link,’——then, 
suddenly looking at her, “but 
what is there in these letters 
which you are ashamed of?” 

“Nothing,” said Laura, “ what 
should there be?” 

“Then why have you already 
given him money?” 

“What woman,” she replied, 
with a quick droop of those clever 
eyelids, “would not pay money 
rather than run the risk of her 
love letters being made public ?” 

This seemed true enough to 
Dr. Doldy, on whose high ideal of 
her sex Laura was partly calculating 
in making her impression on him. 
She went on to tell him that she 
had been to Mr. Lingen for advice, 
and that he recommended her to 
prosecute Yriarte for obtaining 
money from her on false pretences. 
“What do you think, uncle?” she 
asked pathetically, “It will be 
very, very painful.” 

“Punish him, Laura,” exclaimed 
Dr. Doldy angrily ; , = ‘punish him 
even at the expense of your own 
feelings. It will not really be 
painful, because you are so plainly 
in the right; you will have the 
sympathies of all who know you. 
And he must be punished. I 
should like to horsewhip him 
myself!” 

Laura had no idea her uncle 
could be so angry—could so depart 
from his usual manner, and lose 
himself in passion. Two great 
veins had swollen out upon his 
forehead ; she had never seen them 
before. She did not know that she 
had but added the match to a well- 
laid fire. His mind was already 
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inflamed when she began to irritate 
it, and it was a vast relief to him 
to have a subject upon which it 
might safely explode. 

“Let us go down to Lingen at 
once,” went on Dr. Doldy, with 
suppressed excitement ; “ will you 
come, Laura?—we will punish 
nim ; the little cur! he shall learn 
what it is to insult a lady.” 

He hurried out of the room to 
fetch his hat. Laura, preparing in 
a more leisurely manner to follow 
him, saw that Ernestine had re- 
turned, and stood near. She was 
startled, although certainly it was 
natural enough that Ernestine 
should be in her own room. But 
something in the look that came 
upon her from out those deep-set 
eyes affected her strangely, almost 
as if an uncanny presence were 
beside her. Ernestine made her 
feel, by her intensity, that she came 
from another world of thought. 

“Who is to be punished?” 
asked Ernestine. 

* Do you wish to know ?—I did 
not think you cared for gossip. I 
don’t mind telling you, as you 
must soon know unless you shut 
your eyes and ears. Don Jose 
Yriarte is the cur my uncle is so 
anxious to correct.” 

“The man you were engaged 
to?” exclaimed Ernestine, “ your 
lover ?” 

“Don’t jump to conclusions,” 
said Laura, “it is unprofessional. 
Good morning.” 

And so saying she hurried out— 
for Dr. Doldy was impatiently 
alling her—and left Ernestine 
half-blinded by the mental cloud 
which had risen before her eyes. 
On all sides the world was dark. 
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THE CIRCLE OF THE REGICIDES. 


SB Dramatic Scene. 


By Ricuarp Hencist Horne. 


Dramatis Persone. 


I rer Professor of Agriculture and Rifle Practice. 
NE eo crab epeaaeanad ane? A discarded Socialist. 
I casemenaicios A drunken idler. 
Hans ARBEITSDULDER ...............0csecceeeees A discontented workman. 
I oo ah cp tovaabo aap enue en A usurer. 
I iG siesk cake ina cnyhushssencenss sb sebexerneuens A morbid egoist. 
Baron Dumm Von Eprsvcnt ..................... An ambitious imbecile. 


Lucas Brurpurst ... Expelled from the Club of the Social Democrats. 


Apparitions of Brutus, Cromwett, Mazzint, Ravariac, ANKARSTROMM, 
Marat, A Powis Exite, Ropert Owen, and Chorus of Russian Regicides. 


Scene: A dilapidated gambling room in a house in a back street near the 
Teufelschwager’s Beer-Gardens of Pumpernikel. 


A petroleum lamp burning upon a large table: Men seated round smoking. 


Franz. —Not so—not so—I will not have it so. 
Otto. —Yow will not ? 
Franz. —I have sworn it. 


Lucas. —Who are you 
More than the rest here met to plan a death, 
And settle how best dealt ? 

Franz. —That will I settle. 

Lucas. —I’d slay a dozen while you rave of one! 

Franz (starting up).—Leopard-face! tinker-thumb! you, who were kicked out 
Of more than one society— 

Voices. —No quarrels! 


(Confusion—gesticulation of pipes through the smoke.) 


Dr. Koz.—Dracos, be patient! I have summoned you 
To show you how—at one blow—we may reap 
The bloody harvest of the grain long sown 
And chemically nourished. Golden heads 
Of monarchs bask and nod beneath the sun, 
Nor dream of our sure sickles. 

Hans. —Down with all kings! 

Dr. Kos.—But our gray tyrant first—for regicide, 
Like charity, begins at home. 

Voices (laughing).—That’s true. 

Hans, —Let other countries follow as we lead, 
So shall the working man’s long-sufferings 
Be brought to an end, and sacrificial labours 
Of building pyramids of wealth and pomp 
For this born Thing—and That—be no more seen 
Than gorgeous sun-down clouds of yesterday. 
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JEREM. —But we who are the people—we should hold 
All their great stores of money in our hands ! 

Tosras. —Yes—and not have to work. (Drinks). Now for your—hic! 

Dr. Kos.—My plan is this. 

Voices. —For killing—— 

Dr. Kos.—Why, of course. 

Baron D.—But the great fame of such a regicide 
Will crown us all !—those who agree—look on— 
Guide, and applaud the striker of the blow, 
As well as him who strikes. 

Tosias. —But possibly 
You'll show your skill ? 

Baron D.—I! No—we must not rob 
The doctor of his patient ; but we shall all 
Share his renown in history. 

Lucas. —My blade 
Is ready ; bill-hook, sword, short knife or pike ? 
And, by my own red heart, I think a pike 
Would best reach to the mark, whether he ride 
Ordrive. I'll do the deed forthwith. 

Otto (moodily).—Not you. 


Dr. Koz.—No, no—some court-slave would avert a thrust. 
I have devised the means; and have well practised 
For certain aim. A front room I’ve secured, 
Some weeks past, in the avenue thro’ which 
The despot oft is driven. 
Hays. —You may miss. 
Dr. Kozs.—A single bullet might, but I will send 
dozen at one shot; and yet again 
Another volley, screen’d by the window blind. 
Voices (applauding).—Schon ! 


Orro. —And I feel almost as sure of this 
As I myself had done it. 
JEREM. —Your escape—— 


Have you arranged P—— 
Dr. Kos.—I have not, and I scorn it! 
This death shall be the glory of my life, 
Which I will close in crownéd martyrdom, 
As vengeance for my long-neglected claims, 
And retribution for the rights denied 
Of many a man,—and several who are here. 
Voices. —Mine! mine! 
Tozsias. —We’ll roast the phoenix like a goose, 
Drinking (drinks) perdition to his son and heir! 
Baron D.—All Europe will grow fat on this :—our name 
Will burst from every mouth throughout the world ! 
Orro. —Why should your name be mention’d? Have not I 
A hundred times held forth about this act ? 
Lucas. —There have been many talkers, but the deed 
I'll thoroughly do—— 
Dr. Kos.—If that my aim should fail !— 
But I’Jl send home two volleys that shall need 
No further aid from heaven. 


Frayz. —Or a better place! 

Toxias. —One is as good as another, so he leave us— 
Hic! leave us a butt of lager—— 

Hans. —Silence, sot! 

Tosras. —The doctor is inspired !-— 


Dr. Kos,—Shade of great Brutus ! 
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Hear me, and fill my mind with patriot thoughts 
To lighten up my heart like altar-flames ! 
England’s Protector !—Sweden’s liberator ! 
Shades also of heroic sons of France 

And Russia !—and the Shades of every land 

That brought forth glorious Regicides, now, hear ! 
Likewise ye Socialistic Democrats, 

Hear, and bear witness to the oath I swear, 

To slay the tyrant of our fatherland ! 


(The lamp grows dim—the flame flaps to and fro—then spits, and goes out. The 
Apparition of Marcus Junius Brutus advances from the distant wall.) 


Brutus. 

Invoke not thou my name for such a deed ! 

De not profane the record of a blow 

O’er which I wept—for which my tears still flow, 
Because I loved the man I caused to bleed : 

But ’twas for Liberty—not the gross bloom 
Of craving self’s gall-nurtured pestilent weed, 

That flourishes on banks of Stygian gloom, 
Exhaling death’s despair—and curses for a Tomb. 


(The Apparition slowly retires, and disappears. Hans ARBEITSDULDER 7e-illumes 
the lamp.) 


Hans (to Dr. K.).—What say you to that? 
Baron D.—Methinks I have seen a head 
As marked as that—perhaps ’twas Julius Casar— 
On some old coins exhumed from Roman camps. 
JEREM (in a whisper).— Where ? 
Orto. —Twas a Ghost from far-off, doubtful days. 


(Distant thunder. The lamp trembles, and falls to the floor. The oil blazes up; 
they extinguish the flame with their coats. The Apparition of Oliver 
Cromwell, in armour, advances from the distant wall.) 


CROMWELL. 
Ye godless squad of apes in guise of men ! 
Ye brains that rot in cast-off helms of brass ! 
Let plague-carts bear ye from the city’s ken 
To nourish thistles for each honest ass. 
To earth !—unpray’d for, save by hangmen’s hags, 
Who mourn the loss of your sin-tainted rags. 


(The Apparition strides back into the darkness.) 


Orro. —Ifall these men were living, I would snap 
My fingers at their wisdom and best words. 
Dr. Kos.—But dead, the greater reason we should do so. 
We are our country, being her best sons ! 


(Music, as of an anthem, heard in the distance. The Spirit of Mazzini 
appears.) 


Mazzini. 

O Patriot Soul—heart—and sword ! 

Pure spirit of land and of sea! 
My country, like heaven, I adored, 

As life’s hope and last home to me. 
But I saw mer with energies strong, 

Who thought themselves noble and true, 
But they mix’d up the right with the wrong, 

And were drunk with base self-love, like you. 

(Disappears.) 
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(A ghastly light slowly creeps forth. The Apparitions of Ravaillac, Ankarstromm, 
and the Death-fetch of Dr. Kobold become visible.) 


Trio. 
Clouded days and fever’d nights 
Nursed our hearts’ and heads’ disease, 
Till we saw internal lights !— 
Ice that burns and flames that freeze !— 
Heard trumpets marshal maddening seas ; 
And so grew murderous from these ! 
(They vanish.) 
Dr. Koz.—Shade of Myself, thou liest! I ne’er was mad, 
Nor was Ravaillac mad, nor Ankarstromm : 
They were sound-minded Regicides, like me. 


Hans.— And were they, pray, true Social Democrats ? 
(The Apparition of Marat rises through the floor, bearing a drinking-bowl made 
from a human skull.) 
Lucas. —Here comes a wholesale revolutionist, 
Who, like a king, required his slanghter’d thousands. 
Listen to him, and you'll get something rich ; 
His mouth dropt startling jewels—rubies. 
JEREM. —Rubies! 
SHADE or Marat. 
Fill your bowls! fill your bowls 
With a right royal stream! 
Here’s a bag for their heads and a snare for their souls ! 
Oh, how I rejoice as I sniff up the steam 
Of the new tragic opera known as “ Hell’s Dream!” 
(The Shade of Marat sinks. 
(Shades of Russian Regicides appear.) 


Chorus. 
The men who had millions of fellow-men slaves, 
The hand of one man hath oft sent to their graves. 


(Shades of Polish Exiles rise.) 


Full Chorus. 
What throngs, male and female, whom Double-head arraigns 
For an eye-wink, are driven to Siberia in chains ; 
Barefooted and starving to drudge in dark mines, 
While the Doom’d One believes that his sun safely shines. 
(They all vanish.) 
(Other Appari tions rise, bearing swords, knives, headman’s axes, and volumes 
of history.) 
Chorus. 
Honor to the axe and block! 
Honor to the guillotine! 
Charles’ and Louis’ bloody shirts 
Flaunt from flagstaffs on a rock! 
Crown’d Traitors finding their deserts 
Are the best triumphs Time hath seen. 
Semi-Chorus 1st. 
Oh, could we bring back Nero! 
And of such Fiends a score ! 
Semi-Chorus 2nd. 
Each man would be a hero 
Who dragged them to a shore, 
Where pity is at zero, 
And waves of blazes roar. 
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Full Chorus. 
Wherein to plunge them—never dying, 
After the orthodox style ;—with pious Dante vying. 


(They all descend with ghostly shouts of exultation.) 
(Orto re-establishes the lamp.) 


Hans (after a pause).—Were those the Ghosts of Socialists ? 
Dr. Kos.—No doubt. 

Franz. —And therefore Democrats. 

Lucas. —And Regicides. 


(The flame of the lamp gradually softens to a mild roseate gleam, and the 
bland Apparition of Robert Owen slowly comes forward.) 


Srrrit oF Ropert Owey. 


My frienda !—let me so call you, for I am friendly 
To all men—even irrational men like you— 
So utterly lost to sense and a right knowledge 
Of social things, that I find greater cause 
To be your friend in this your present need. 
All that you think—and let me frankly say, 
Your whole mind, spring and current of your thoughts— 
Are radically wrong, and of no use ; 
Rather the opposite, since they retard 
The natural course of manly Socialism, 
Which ye, misunderstanding, quite invert, 
Uproot, disorganise, capsize, destroy, 
And make both monstrous and ridiculous, 
As though mad schoolboys dipped their heads in blood, 
And tried to dance feet upwards. Pray be patient, 
And bear with me if I offend your ears 
By my plain speaking. Some have probably 
Been under-educated; or, like the Doctor 
Been wrongly educated—first by fools, 
Next by themselves. The powerful influence 
Of old, unwise, unsocial circumstances 
Have ruined you; while, had you turned your minds 
: To my sound Rational System of Society, 
Ye had been valuable citizens of the world, 
Scorning the folly of your present ways. 
For what are kings but men with troubles crown’d, 
Born ‘midst the earth’s unreasonable paths, 
And crazy round of conflicts to no end: 
They are but like their fathers, and must be so 
Until they change the system of their rule— 
As I have pointed out to several kings. 
Therefore to kill one is but to bring forth 
A younger and more energetic hand 
To do what ye denounce. But very soon— 
In a few years—’tis certain kings will be 
Among my best disciples, and they know it. 
One day I said to the Emperor of the Russias, 
“You see, Sir, how dissatisfied men are, 
And what your dangers are. Your dynasty 
Has had more regicides than ’twould be kind 
To specify; but all these useless crimes 
Will cease at once when royal minds adopt 
The Rational Scheme I offer! And the Czar 
Smiled as he bent his ear to all my words ; 
And he express’d himself as sensibly 
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In his reply as one could well expect 

From any man grown up and educated 

*Midst circumstances so insane—poor man! 

He is not the only King I have convinced ! 

It is the only way to save their crowns. 

Sceptres will point the way to education, 
Wherefrom we shall have peace, with wealth and wisdom, 
Through our New Social System—O, blest hour ! 
Therefore, my friends, go to your quiet homes— 
Your blades and barrels in your gardens bury ; 
And write this epitaph above the mound— 
“Here rest for ever murderous Folly’s tools !” 


(The Shade of the Philanthropist softly fades away.) 


Dr. Koxowp rises to speak, when a noise outside is heard, and a cry of 


* Polizei! Polizei !” 


(The Regicides all make a dash for a private door, but a struggling jam 
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taking place, several of them escape through a back window.) 
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NOTES AND REMINISCENCES. 


By tHe tate W. H. Harrison. 


(Continued from Vol. I. page 712.) 


THE DUKE OF SUSSEX 


Was famous for having the finest 
collection of old Bibles and tobacco 
pipes in Europe. Sir Henry Ellis, 
of the British Museum, was a great 
avourite with him in generai, but 
4d.R.H. would occasionally “take 
tiff,’ and in these fits of pique 
always ignored Sir Henry’s 
christian name and called him “ Sir 
Ed-dard.” Sir Henry once dined 
at the Duke’s, meeting Captain 
Marryat, whom H.R.H. introduced 
as “his friend who had been 
engaged in one hundred and twenty- 
eight actions ” (Iam not quite sure 
as to the number). In the course 
of the dinner the Duke, by way 
of making conversation, asked 
Marryat where he got some curious 
article which he had presented to 
the Duke. “ Oh!” said the Captain, 
“T met a sailor with it, and gave 
him a knock on the side of his head 
and took it from him.” There was 
a quiet modest little clergyman at 
table who was heard to say, “ And 
was that, Captain Marryat, one of 
your hundred and twenty-eight 
actions?” Forgetful of the Royal 
presence the Captain flew into a 
furious passion with the poor 


parson, who had no idea that his 
mild joke would have produced 
such an explosion, and was really 
greatly distressed ; so much so, 
that when coffee was served in the 
gallery he begged the Duke to 


make his peace with the exaspe- 
rated hero. This, I believe, was with 
some difficulty effected. The Duke 
appears to have been the only one 
of the sons of George III. who ex- 
tended anything like encourage- 
ment to literary and_ scientific 
men, or cared to have them about 
his person. Sir Henry always spoke 
of him as a very kind man, 





ROYAL VISITS TO THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Iam indebted to my friend Sir 
Henry Ellis for these anecdotes, for 
the truth of which he was able to 
vouch. 

Queen Charlotte sent one of her 
household to arrange for her visit to 
this wonder of the world, and when 
he had settled preliminaries, he 
desired to be shown through the 
rooms which Her Majesty would 
pass. When he was conducted 
through the gallery of Greek and 
Roman antiquities, which the Queen 
specially desired to see, he ex- 
claimed “O, this will never do! 
Her Majesty will be shocked 
beyond measure. Can nothing be 
done?” The authorities, after a 
long consultation, sent for a tinman 
in Oxford-street, and gave him an 
order for the requisite number of 
tin fig-leaves which were to be 
painted green. It unfortunately 
happened that the Queen arrived 
before the whole of the order was 
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executed, and the only resource in 
such a dilemma was to tie on the 
fig leaves to as many statues on 
each side as there were leaves, and 
as Her Majesty passed a statue the 
fig-leaf was detached and carried 
further down the line, and this was 
so dexterously managed by persons 
stationed behind each line of 
statues that Her Majesty’s deli- 
cacy was preserved from the shock 
it would otherwise have sustained. 

In later days her present Majesty 
Queen Victoria and the Prince Con- 
sort paid the existing building a 
visit. While they were in the 
department now presided over by 
Professor Owen, the attention of 
the Royal pair was directed to an 
icthyosaurus ; which, it will be 
remembered, was displayed on the 
wall. Just at that moment Mr 
Konig entered the room, when Sir 
Henry presented him, as the then 
head of the department, to the 
Queen and the Prince. The latter, 
whose ear was struck by the German 
name, desired to know from whence 
in Germany he came, and asked 
“From what part?” Konig, sup- 
posing the inquiry to refer, not to 
himself but to the fossil, replied 
“From the blue lias at Lyme Regis, 
in Dorsetshire, your Royal High- 
ness.” Sir Henry said that the 
Queen was especially diverted 
at the mal apropos reply, and 
laughed heartily. 

Some years ago the King of 
Saxony came on a visit to Queen 
Victoria, and was of course shown 
all the lions, among which was in- 
cluded, of course, the British 
Museum. There was one object, 
I forget which, though Sir Henry 
mentioned it at the time, which the 
King wished to examine, and a 
chair was brought to him that he 
might do so more conveniently. 
His Majesty appeared to be an 
unusually long time examining the 
object, and at last one of the gentle- 
men approached him, and dis- 
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covered that the King was fast 
asleep, doubtless tired out by the 
rapidity with which he was taken 
from sight to sight lest he should 
miss any worth visiting. He might 
well exclaim in the words of the 
Haynes Bayley ballad 


From place to place they hurry me. 





JUSTICE HALIBURTON— 
SAM SLICK. 


Although I had often met him 
on public occasions, and once was 
in the unenviable position of having 
to speak after him at a grand 
dinner at Stationers’ Hall, and that 
on a toast to which I had supposed 
he would have had to respond, I 
first made his personal acquain- 
tance at a large outdoor party in 
the lovely grounds of Mr W. 8. 
Lindsay, of Shepperton Manor. 
Rural sports formed a part of the 
programme for the edification of 
the rustics, and I was greatly 
amused by the deep interest taken 
by the Justice (who, with myself and 
Sir Fenwick Williams, of Kars, 
were together on the spot), in the 
contest for a pig, the prize of the 
man who could cross an arm of 
the Thames, which ran into the 
grounds, on a soaped pole. I think 
I hear him say “ Now that fellow’s 
going to do it.” 

He told me that he was at the 
hotel at the Falls at Niagara at the 
time when Blondin was about to 
cross them on a rope with a man 
on his back. The Prince of Wales 
was there at the time, but with 
right good taste and feeling refused 
to witness the exhibition. A tall 
lanky American was pointed out 
to Haliburton as the man who was 
to be carried, and who was loung- 
ing in front of the hotel evidently 
under the influence of drink. The 
Justice ventured to suggest to the 
man that he was scarcely in a fit 
state for the experiment, to which 
the other said that he had screwed 
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up his courage to the sticking point 
and it was very unfair in the other 
to damp his spirits. Haliburton 
turned away, and strolled away 
from the hotel; and about half an 
hour afterwards a turn in the road 
brought Blondin and his living 
burthen full upon his view. The 
justice told me that, although he 
would not on any account have 
gone to witness the exploit, he was 
so fascinated by the sudden spec- 
tacle that he could not withdraw 
his gaze, but continued to watch 
their progress with the most pain- 
fully absorbing interest. Once one 
of the gyes—the small ropes ex- 
tended from the great one across 
the river to the shore—gave way, 
and produced a visible vibration. 
Blondin knelt down on the rope, 
under his load, until the vibration 
ceased, and then successfully com- 
pleted his perilous task. 

Haliburton was once persuaded 
to take a Turkish bath, and his 
description to me of his sufferings 
while under the manipulations of 
the attendant was very rich. He 
was always, in my recollection, 
stout, and latterly he grew so 
corpulent that he was induced to 
try the Banting system; and I 
never met him that he did not tell 
me of the success of the experi- 
ment, informing me how much he 
had diminished in girth; and on 
the last occasion he mentioned to 
me in great triumph that he could 
pick up his spectacles. 

He was dining one day with the 
Leander Club at the Star and 
Garter at Putney. It was a fine 
day in summer, and the window 
towards the river immediately over 
the towpath was open. The Justice 
was returning thanks for the toast 
to his health; and, being inter- 
rupted by the loud barking of a 
dog, paused, and said that when 
the member for Bark-shire had 
finished his speech, he (the Justice) 
would finish his. 
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He sat in Parliament for some 
time for a Cornish borough, but he 
used to complain to me of the late 
hours which his duties obliged him 
to keep. He was a fine genial 
specimen of an English gentleman, 
and had a warm heart. I was 
speaking to him of a common 
acquaintance, and mentioned that 
he was an old friend: “Cherish 
him then,” said the Justice; “for 
there are no new friends like old 
ones.” 

His after-dinner speeches were 
remarkable for their raciness and 
rich humour. I remember his 
returning thanks at a dinner in 
Stationers’ Hall, in his character as 
“the Clockmaker.” He was the 
strongest Tory of my acquain- 
tance, and made no secret of his 
politics. 





A QUARTER OF AN HOUR 
TOO LATE. 


Iwas on the point of quitting 
my office to keep a dinner engage- 
ment with my friend Admiral (then 
Lieutenant) Allen, when a gentle- 
man mentioned the death of a lite- 
rary man of some eminence, by 
which a rather valuable and impor- 
tant editorship became vacant. I 
knew that many competitors would 
be in the field; but, on the mere 
chance, I immediately wrote a 
letter to the publishers, offering 
myself for the post. It then 
occurred to me, it being Saturday, 
that they would not get my letter 
until Monday; and, therefore, 
although it would make me late 
for dinner, I trusted to the indul- 
gence of my gallant friend, and 
took my letter to the publishers 
myself. They were both out, but 
I saw their managing man; and, 
explaining to him the purport of 
my letter, asked him to tell me if 
the appointment had been made. 
He assured me it had not. I then 


repaired to my friend’s, and arrived 
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a quarter of an hour too late. I 
explained the cause, and he drank 
success to my application. On 
Monday I had a note from the 
publishers requesting to see me, 
and stating that they would explain 
to me how they were circumstanced 
with regard to the editorship. I 
went, and, to my great surprise, 
they put the papers of the deceased 
editor into my hands, and gave me 
the appointment, which I held for 
six years. 


ON THE HOME CIRCUIT. 


Some of the brightest hours of 
my life were spent on ‘the Circuit, 
either at Guildford or Croydon, 
whither, for many years, at the 
Summer Assizes I was invited by 
my dear and fast friend Patrick 
Colquhoun, and where I had a 
hearty welcome from the brother 
barristers with whom he set up 
housekeeping on these occasions, 
and very nice housekeeping it was. 
I shall always remember, with the 
profoundest gratitude, the care and 
devoted attention I experienced 
from these young men, on whom I 
can pronounce no higher eulogy 
than adducing the fact that, with 
but one or two exceptions, they 
were all raised to the bench either 
at home or in the colonies. Our 
breakfasts were not late ones, as my 
friends had to attend the courts. 
Luncheon was laid about one 
o'clock, and remained on the table 
for an hour or two; but at seven 
we were all expected to assemble 
at dinner. I should mention, how- 
ever, that we were early risers, the 
whole party bathing before break- 
fast, except myself; nevertheless, 
I always went with them, and was 
called, in consequence, the “‘ Com- 
panion of the Bath.” Among the 
party one summer was Morgan 
John O'Connell, the nephew of 
the agitator, and son of John 
O’Connell. He had the ready wit 


jirst.” 
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of his country in a remarkable 
degree. We were walking by the 
Wey one day when an Oxford 
graduate, a Mr. White, who had a 
taste for botany, plucked a flower 
(Balsamum impatiens) from the 
river, remarking that “it was a 
rare plant.” “It is an out of the 


Wey one, at any rate,” was the 
instantaneous reply. Speaking of 
Charles Dickens, he remarked, 


“He is more intolerant than the 
Puritanism he denounces. He sees 
only the scum thrown by the 
system to the surface, and which 
is bitter to the taste and unplea- 
sant to look at; and does not see 
the under-current of good which it 
hides.” We were talking of Louis 
Napoleon, some of us agreeing that 
it was not to his interest to invade 
England, and that it would be his 
last card. “ True,” said O’Connell; 
“but, as we do in Ireland some- 
times, he may play his last card 
He told us a story of a 
duel, premising, what I knew 
already, that duels in Ireland in 
former years were commonly at- 
tended by a crowd of spectators, 
theaffair to come off being no secret, 
and the police, if any existed, never 
thinking of interference. The 
result was fatal, and the survivor 
was, of course, brought to trial for 
his life, and the judge in summing 
up concluded by saying, “ Gentle- 
men of the Jury, I am bound in 
justice to the prisoner to say that 
it was the fairest duel I ever saw 
in my life.” 

He quoted a story from Sir 
Frank Barrington which is worth 
repeating, if it be only as a speci- 
men of the style of that renowned 
racconteur. Two Irishmen were re- 
turning from mowing, with their 
scythes on their shoulders, when 
one of them saw a salmon in the 
river. “That’s an illigant salmon 
under the bank there,” said he. 
“ That’s true for you, Mick,” said 
the other; wouldn’t we spare him 
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with our scythe handles?” Pat 
made the experiment, and in doing 
so cut off his own head and his 
comrade’s ear, both of which 
floated down the stream until they 
were stopped by the mill dam. 
“Tare an ’ouns, Masther!” ex- 
claimed the miller’s man, “ here’s 
a poor man has been kelt and 
murthered — who can he ber” 
“Oh,” replied the miller, “ sure 
*twill be aisy enough to identify a 
man with three ears!” 

At the commencement of the 
assize the bathers borrowed a 
ladder, which they let down into 
the river, by the bank, for the con- 
venience of landing, the part of 
the river in which they bathed 
being nearly a mile from the town. 
On the last morning of the assize 
the ladder was withdrawn, placed 
on two sticks, and thus borne by 
four of the party ; while one, which 
on the occasion referred to was 
myself, stalked in front of the 
procession with a towel, by way of 
tabard, in the character of herald, 
O’Connell bringing up the rear and 
enacting the chief mourner, while 
another of the party chanted a 
solemn dirge, which he did in a 
remarkably rich bass. As we 
neared the town the tabard was 
discarded, but the order of proces- 
sion was otherwise preserved, and 
the dirge continued sotto voce. 
Much eloquence was wasted in the 
endeavour to persuade me to “ take 
a header,” backed by the assurance 
that if I got into difficulty they 
would have me out in a moment; 
indeed, one of them requested me as 
a personal favour totake the plunge, 
in order that he might save me and 
get the Humane Society’s medal. 

Much of my time was spent in the 
court, and I was much interested 
by occasional passages of arms 
between counsel and witness. Here 
is an instance in which the former 
endeavoured to elicit a fact from a 
Dorking innkeeper, the most coolly 
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impracticable character I ever met 
with : 

Counsel: The horse which was 
taken from the common was after- 
wards sold to the plaintiff ? 

Witness: Was it? (With the 
minutest possible note of interro- 
gation after the word.) 

Counsel: And this occurred in 
the month of August, 1857 ? 

Witness: You say so. I didn’t. 

Counsel: When the horse was 
taken back to his companion, did 
they know each other? (A laugh.) 

Adverse Counsel: My learned 
friend means—Did they kiss and 
hug each other ? 

The Counsel, Montagu Cham- 
bers, gave up the Dorking Boniface 
as impracticable. 

The following was reported to 
me as having occurred in another 
court : 

Counsel: And when, do you say, 
did this happen ? 

Witness : Three years since. 

Counsel: Why, you told me just 
now that it was only a year and a 
half. 

Witness : 
stick to it. 

Judge: Could the horse, which 
is the subject of this action, draw? 

Witness (A bucolic but shrewd 
one): Draa? Bless your heart, 
my lord, he wouldn’t draa a sprat 
off a gridiron. 

Edwin James was inapproach- 
able at an operation on a roguish 
or refractory witness. Hawkins 
was a great ally of his; and, there- 
from had acquired the title of 
James the Second. They were 
bathing one morning, and while in 
the water a rampant bull came 
from the other end of the meadow 
and mounted guard over their 
clothes, which they were unable to 
regain until some rustics came to 
the rescue. 

Among the privileges I owed to 
the kindness of my forensic friends 
was admission to the hospitalities 
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of the bar mess. On one occasion, 
at Guildford, I sat between Ser- 
jeant Shee and Mr. Montague 
Chambers. The latter gave us 
“The British Grenadiers,” with its 
refrain of “Tow, row, row,” in 
grand style. Edwin James sang 
“The Fine Old English Gentle- 
man” more beautifully than I ever 
heard it sung. Mr. Hawkins has 
a voice like a bell, and inexpres- 
sively sweet. Relieved from the 
dry duties of the court, my learned 
hosts were like boys just let out of 
school, and were as playful as colts, 
and the evening was a very brilliant 
one. 

One of the company informed 
me, that on a recent occasion a 
learned gentleman begana story, but 
before he had proceeded far he was 
interrupted by “Swearhim.” Ac- 
cordingly a bottle was presented to 
him, on which he was to be sworn. 
To this he objected, on the ground 
that it was empty. The objection 
was gravely argued, and finally 
pronounced to be valid, and the 
gentleman was accordingly sworn 
upon a full bottle. 





SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, 
LORD CHIEF BARON. 


My introduction to this distin- 
guished scholar and judge was in 
this wise. I had gone down to 
Croydon to spend the day and 
dine with Patrick Colquhoun, then 
on the Home Circuit, and was 
taken by him into the Civil Court 
then sitting. It was much crowded, 
and not being able to find me a 
comfortable seat, he sent up a slip 
of paper to the judge, the Lord 
Chief Baron, with a request that 
“his friend might be raised to the 
bench.” A bright smile passed 
over the face of the judge as he 
nodded assent, and I was accord- 
ingly presented to his lordship by 
my friend. Sir Frederick rose 
from the bench, and meeting me 


at the end of it, said, “ Colquhoun 
is coming to dine with me to-day, 
will you come too?” Isaid I should 
be very proud indeed to do so, but 
that I had no evening dress with me, 
only a frock-coat. “Never mind 
your frock-coat ; come.” Accord- 
ingly, accompanied by my friend, 
on the breaking up of the court, I 
repaired to the “ Judges’ lodgings,” 
a fine house and lovely grounds a 
short distance out of the town; and 
on entering the drawing room, was 
received by the Chief Baron, who 
presented me to his daughter, Miss 
Mary Pollock, as a gentleman who 
wished to apologise for coming in 
a frock-coat; adding, “If it will 
put him more at his ease, I will 
put on a frock-coat too.” It was a 
small but very charming party, 
consisting, I think, of eight, includ- 
ing the judge and his daughter, 
Serjeant Channell, who was assist- 
ing as judge pro hac vice in the 
Crown Court, a barrister of the 
name of Clarke, Colquhoun, and 
myself. After dinner the judge, 
apropos of the subject of conversa- 
tion, quoted twenty lines from 
Pope with wonderful feeling 
and effect. This led to quotations 
from others of the company, myself 
included, and then the Chief Baron 
quoted a long passage from 
Hudibras, in which he ran the lines 
so into one another as to disguise 
the rhyme and give it the 
semblance of blank heroic verse. 
The next time I had the pleasure 
of seeing Sir Frederick was at the 
Guildford Assizes, I think in the 
following summer, when I was 
again “raised to the bench,” and 
as soon as I had taken my seat, 
was invited to dinner on that day. 
It was a very lovely day, 
and the “ judges’ lodgings” were 
the rectory about half a mile out 
of Guildford, in very beautiful 
grounds. Instead of going into 
the drawing room we were received 
on the lawn. The guests were the 
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Rev. Mr.and Lady Maria Bender, 
the daughter of the Earl of Walde- 
grave, Mr. Willes (afterwards Jus- 
tice of the Court of Common Pleas), 
the same Mr. Clarke whom I had 
met at Croydon, Colquhoun, and 
two sons of the Chief Baron. The 
colleague of the latter, Justice Sir 
William Erle was there in his own 
right. I think I have now before 
me the dear old Chief Baron pacing 
up and down the lawn with Lady 
Maria on his arm, a picture of 
venerable age and graceful youth. 
The lady sat in the middle of the 
table, with a judge on each side of 
her. The Chief Baron had wonder- 
ful tact, invaluable in a host, of 
drawing out his guests ; and before 
the soup was removed he asked me 
a question which he knew by some 
sort of instinct that I could talk 
upon. Apropos of the soup, which 
was real turtle, the Chief Baron 
inquired of Sir William (who was 
going to the Old Bailey Sessions, 
or had recently been there) whether 
the turtle soup served to the judges 
there was as good. “ Well,” said 
Erle, * I never enjoy theturtle soup 
at the Old Bailey ; it seems to be 
flavoured with the sighs and groans 
of the condemned prisoners.” 

The trial and acquittal of the 
woman (formerly a nurse of the 
Queen) for the murder of her 
six children had just taken place, 
the ground of acquittal being, as is 
well known, the insanity of the 
prisoner. The judge who tried her 
(Sir William) had summed up 
against the plea, and he repeated 
at table his opinion that she was of 
sound mind when she committed 
the act. The presumption, how- 
ever, is that he was wrong, for the 
woman subsequently destroyed 
herself while under confinement in 
the asylum to which she had been 
consigned for her life. Lasked Sir 
William his opinion of the new law 
of evidence in civil cases which had 
just come into operation, under 


which the evidence of both plain- 
tiff and defendant was taken. He 
said he thought the change a great 
improvement, adding that he 
wished that it had been extended 
to criminal cases ; and in support 
of his view, he told us that he had 
once tried two men for highway 
robbery, the evidence of which 
appeared to be perfect, and they 
were found guilty and sentenced 
to fifteen years transportation. An 
exclamation from one of the 
prisoners, as he was removed by the 
turnkey, struck Sir William as 
being remarkable, and to point to 
a fact which had not come out in 
the course of trial. Upon this the 
judge sent to the prisoners’ 
attorney and the counsel who 
defended them, desiring them to 
come up to his lodgings in the 
evening, and bring the papers with 
them. The result of this and 
further investigation was that it 
was shown that, although the 
stolen property was found upon 
them, and that they were in com- 
pany with the thieves at the time, 
they did not actually commit the 
robbery. Sir William was there- 
fore rewarded for his benevolent 
sagacity by the pleasure of re- 
ducing the term of imprisonment 
to a year or two. I was much 
fascinated by his manner and con- 
versation ; there was benevolence 
in his voice and look; and I never 
met with anyone on whom he had 
not made a like impression. He 
was a bachelor, delighting in horse 
exercise, and very fond of his 
horses. Indeed, the Court was 
no sooner up than he might be 
seen taking his anteprandial ride ; 
and often, when the Courts were 
sitting in London, have I met 
him, about nine in the morning, 
on horseback in the neighbour- 
hood of the obelisk, with his 
groom behind him. He rode 
heavily, and leaned over his 
horse’s neck, so as to render the 
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least false step of his steed very 
dangerous. 

I sat next to the Chief Baron 
in the course of the evening, and 
had some very interesting talk 
with him. He told me that he 
was at Trinity (Cambridge) with 
Porson and Lord Byron, and 
added that the former, when 
Pollock came out senior wrangler 
of his year, urged him to embrace 
literature as a profession. “ But,” 
said the Chief Baron, “I had no 
money, and must adopt a less 
precarious means of living.” 

The Chief Baron must at that 
time have been verging upon 
eighty ; but Time did not seem 
to have told upon either his 
mental or physical powers. The 
brilliancy and originality of his 
remarks, and his personal activity, 
were wonderful. In the course 
of that evening a lawyer’s clerk 
arrived to say that a cause which 
was the last on the list, and had 
been set down for the next day, 
and was likely to last three or 
four, had been settled out of 
course, thus at once releasing the 
Chief Baron from his labours ; 
and his lordship manifested his 
delight by “ polkaing” three times 
round the drawing room until he 
was nearly out of breath. 

Before we parted for the evening 
the Chief Baron was so kind as to 
stipulate with me, as he graciously 
termed it, that, whenever he was 
on the Home Summer Circuit, I 
should come down and dine with 
him, and “help him to try 
causes ;” and many a_ pleasant 
day have I passed on the bench 
by his side, enjoying his sotto voce 
remarks, and admiring his won- 
derful sagacity. I remember, in a 
particular cause, there was a fact 
which, although strongly sus- 
pected, did not come out in 
evidence. “Hand me up that 
order book,” said the judge. 
After turning over about two- 
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thirds of the leaves, he put his 
finger upon one, and said, “ There 
was a letter about that; where is 
it?” After some search and con- 
ference among the barristers and 
attorneys, a letter was produced 
which supplied the missing link in 
the evidence. When the trial was 
over, I asked Sir Frederick how he 
knew about that letter. ‘“ Well,” 
he replied, “I did not know about 
it; but I had a shrewd guess at its 
existence.” Again, there was a 
cause which involved a question 
of the direction of a drain, which 
one of the witnesses was attempt- 
ing to describe. The Chief Baron 
took a sheet of foolscap, and, with 
a broad-nibbed quill pen, made a 
diagram, and held it up to the 
witness. “Is that the sort of 
thing?” inquired the judge. “ Not 
quite,” said the witness; “ there 
were curves in it.” With two 
dashes of his pen, the judge held 
it up again to the witness, who 
exclaimed at once, “ Exactly, my 
lord.” I expressed to Sir Frederick 
my surprise at the readiness with 
which he had made the diagram, 
when he said, “ Oh, it is quite in 
my way,” and, taking another 
sheet of paper, he drew, without 
any instrument, a series of circles, 
intersected by straight lines, as 
accurately as many would have 
done them with rule and com- 
passes. 

Once, at the end of an unusually 
long and tedious trial, I expressed 
to my kind friend my wonder at 
the patience with which he had 
listened to the “damnable itera- 
tion” of counsel and _ witness. 
“ Ah, my friend,” said the judge, 
“you don’t know the pleasure of 
eliciting truth, which it is the 
business of some of these gentle- 
men (pointing to the bar) to 
distort or conceal.” On another 
occasion, while one of the counsel 
was pooh-poohing the entire of 
certain evidence adduced, the Chief 
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Baron said, in an aside to me, “ But 
that is the point, though!” and so 
it proved. 

It happened on one occasion of 
my dining with Sir Frederick I 
had been repeating to one of his 
daughters in the drawing room a 
story which Sir Henry Ellis had 
recently related to me regarding 
a matrimonial quarrel between a 
nobleman and his wife, the result 
being a separation by deed. It 
was a subject of much gossip in 
the fashionable circles at the time, 
and I asked Sir Henry if he knew 
what was the casus belli. His expla- 
nation was that his lordship, being 
subject to cold feet, took a bottle of 
water to bed with him, and her 
ladyship kicked the cork out. Miss 
Pollock laughed heartily at the 
story, when the Chief Baron, turn- 
ing round, inquired, “ What’s the 
joke?” I repeated the tale, and 
then put it to his lordship as a 
judge whether it was a legitimate 
cause for the separation. Sir 
Frederick, after reflecting with a 
very judicial countenance for a few 
seconds, replied that on mature 
consideration, and speaking as a 
judge, he thought it was. 





IRISH SPARKS. 

I remember a Trinity College 
(Dublin) story of a student, who 
having to translate Cesar, rendered 
the first sentence, “Omnis Gallia 
divisa est in partes tres,” “ All Gaui 
is quartered into three halves.” At 
the same time I was told of one of 
the undergraduates of the same 
college amusing himself with a 
mirror, by throwing the reflection 
of the sun’s rays on the heads of the 
Dons as they crossed the quod, for 
which he was summoned before the 
authorities, who, however, were 
puzzled to find a name for the 
offence, until one of them suggested 
“casting reflections on the heads of 
the college.” 
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SCOTTISH HEROISM. 


Jerdan related to me that he one 
day witnessed at Haslar Hospital 
the operation of extracting a ball 
from a sailor, who had received it 
in an attempt to cut out some 
vessels froma French port. During 
the painful process, the poor fellow 
never uttered a groan, but once ex- 
claimed to the surgeon, “Saftly, 
saftly over the stanes.” When the 
ball was extracted he asked to look 
at it. Taking it in his hand he 
gazed at it wistfully for a few 
moments, and then said, ‘“ Nae 
sma’ dust of a ba’ this! but it 
shall gang back to them.” A 
quarter of an hour afterwards the 
poor fellow was a corpse. 





THOMAS CARLYLE. 


I never saw him but on one occa- 
sion, when he called at the house of 
a friend with whom I had been 
dining. Iwas much struck by his 
appearance, and perfectly charmed 
by the unstudied eloquence of his 
talk. I could have listened to him 
for hours. John Knox was among 
the subjects discussed, and was 
highly eulogised by Carlyle. I 
admitted that he was a great man 
in his time, but alleged that he was 
a persecutor. “ Yes, sir,’ was the 
rejoinder, “ he persecuted the devil 
and all his servants.” ‘“ True,” 
I said, Mr. Carlyle, “and some- 
times mistook the livery.” Either 
my reply was so stupid that he did 
not see the point, or there was no 
point to see, or he did not like the 
contradiction. 


SAMUEL ROGERS. 


Jerdan told me that he was once 
at the printing office of the 
Literary Gazette, where Mr. Rogers’s 
“ Jacqueline” was being printed. 
Glancing through some sheets 
Jerdan noticed some imperfect 
rhymes, and pointed them out to 
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the printer, who, in turn, men- 
tioned them to Rogers. The poet 
cancelled every page in which they 
occurred. He was a wonderful 
polisher, as was Basil Hall, whose 
printer told me that the corrections 
of his proofs cost more than the 
composition of thetype. A gentle- 
man of great literary celebrity, and 
who was a frequent guest at 
Rogers’s breakfasts, told me that 
on one occasion the poet referred 
to the following lines as the best he 
had ever written : 

“Long,” he exclaimed, “long may 

such goodness live, 
*Twas all he gave—‘twas all he had 
to give.” 

“IT was in bed,” added Rogers, 
“when I made them, and I put my 
hands outside on the counterpane 
and treated myself to three rounds 
of applause. Rogers had a repu- 
tation for saying disagreeable 
things; and, I am told, alleged in 
defence of the practice, that if he 
said clever things in society no one 
listened to him, whereas if he said 
bitter things, the company was all 
attention. I heard of an instance 
in point. He was dining at 
Holland House when Lady Holland 
remarked to him, that “there was 
nothing worth living for in the 
world.” “Did you ever try to do 
any good in it, Lady Holland?” 
rejoined Rogers. I was never at 
his house, but his breakfast gather- 
ings must have been charming. I 
have heard that his dinners were 
showy and splendid, but I believe 
not frequent. Itis said that Moore 
and other guests complained of 
paucity of wine, and that they 
adjourned to a tavern to finish the 
evening ; but when the anacreonism 
of the bard is taken into account, 
the complaint is very likely to have 
originated in the fact that the 
host knew when his guests had had 
enough and they did not. It was 
also said of him that he was close 
in money matters, an assertion 
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which is somewhat contradicted by 
the fact which came under my 
personal knowledge, of his having 
advanced to a poor author to set 
him up in a_ business, three 
hundred pounds, which he must 
have known he should never see 
again. Rogers had a singularly 
formed head, and a memento movi 
expression of countenance; and it 
is reported of him that when he 
visited the catacombs at Paris, the 
janitor, as the poet was going out, 
exclaimed in a tone of pathetic 
remonstrance, ‘‘ You are not going 
to leave ust” I saw him at the 
Royal Academy a short time before 
the accident which crippled him 
for the remainder of his life, and 
was much struck by his light step 
and almost jaunty air. His ex- 
quisite taste was in no instance 
more distinguished than in the 
illustrations from Turner and Stot- 
hard, of his “ Italy,” and “ Poems,” 
engraved with a care and delicacy 
never surpassed in the history of 
the art. 





ROBERT BELL, 


Novelist, dramatist, critic, and 
journalist, a very extraordinary, 
though much underrated man. His 
“ Wayside Pictures” is one of the 
most charming books I ever met 
with. I read it long before I made 
his acquaintance. The committee 
of the Literary Fund had been fora 
series of years attacked, at their 
annual meetings, by a party of 
which Mr. Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, grandfather of Citizen Dilke, 
was the head. At last, on the eve 
of the annual meeting of the 10th 
March, 1858, there was circulated 
among the members of the corpora- 
tion at large, a pamphlet entitled 
“The Case of the Reformers in the 
Literary Fund, stated by Charles 
W. Dilke, Charles Dickens, and 
John Forster,’ in which was a 
string of grave charges against the 
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General Committee of Management. 
Bell, who had joined the committee 
in 1851, took great interest in the 
affairs of! the society, and, seeing 
the importance of meeting these 
charges, thoroughly mastered its 
history, and undertook to answer 
the allegations of the reformers, 
which he did, dealing with the 
charges seriatim. The result was 
that the motion of censure founded 
on the pamphlet was negatived by 
the general body, the numbers being 
70 to 14. Professor Whewell, who 
had been invited to attend by the 
opposing party, said, as he was 
quitting the room, in reference to 
the reformers’ pamphlet, “ He has 
torn it to tatters ;” and some years 
afterwards Dr. Whewell, referring 
to the meeting, said to me that 
Mr. Bell’s reply was “the most 
complete refutation he had ever 
heard.” We have no right to 
impugn the motives of the three 
“reformers,” but I suspect the 
truth to be that Messrs. Dickens 
and Forster trusted to Dilke for 
their facts, and he blundered egre- 
giously. The committee were never 
molested again on the score of 
their management. The last time 
I saw Bell, I called at his house, 
York-street, Portman-square, on 
the evening of the day on which he 
underwent an operation on the 
sole of his foot, performed under 
the freezing process, my object 
being to know how he was after 
it, and not intending to go beyond 
the street door. He, however, 
insisted on seeing me, and then 
pleaded so hard for my staying to 
dine with him, that I could not 
refuse. He was in wonderful 
spirits, and I passed a charming 
evening; but the relief was not 
lasting, and he shortly afterwards 
fell a victim to the disease. He 
was a most delightful companion, 
and had a most musical voice ; 
which, I well remember, during the 
whole of his defence of the man- 
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agement of the Literary Fund, 
notwithstanding interruptions, was 
never once raised above its ordinary 
pitch, A few days before the 
battle came off, he was pointing 
out the formidable character of the 
opposition, but he added, “ By the 
blessing of God, we will beat them 
yet.” It was a most remarkable 
literary quarrel, and its history 
would be a curious one; but it 
must not be written until the com- 
batants are in their graves. 


RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM 
(THomas InGouLpsBy), 

Was as witty and entertaining 
in his conversation as in his cele- 
brated “ Legends ;” and he had 
a wonderful fac salty of pouring oil 
on the troubled waters of a stormy 
meeting by some adroitly intro- 
duced joke which was irresistible. 
I met him one foggy November 
day, and asked him how he was, 
“O uot well at all,” was his reply, 
“T have a nasty wheezing cold, I 
feel as if I had a chest full of 
penny whistles.” He told me he 
was at the first meeting of the 
Archeological Society, which took 
place at Canterbury, under the 
presidency of Lord Albert Coning- 
ham, afterwards Lord Londes- 
borough, and at which some dis- 
cussion arose with reference to the 
state of the cathedral. The archi- 
tect, who was a very little man, 
and, though quite competent to his 
duties, was a little behind his age 
in educational acquirements, got 
up to explain, when the chairman, 
who could scarcely discern him, 
remarked that the gentleman had 
better rise. “Iam riz, my lord,” 


exclaimed the little man, rising on 
tiptoe, and craning his neck. 

I had occasion once to ascertain 
if the office of ‘‘ Confessor to the 
Household,” which I had seen in 
a not very old “ Red Book,” was 
still in existence, and, if so, I pre- 
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sumed it was a sinecure. I put 
the question to Barham in a note, 
to which he replied that “it now 
goes by the more Protestant title 
of Chaplain to the Household. It 
is not a sinecure, the duties being 
to read early prayers at the Chapel 
Royal, and, I believe, to christen 
the children of the maids of 
honour.” He told me of a meeting 
at the “ Garrick,’ of a few gentle- 
men for the purpose of drawing up 
some manifesto. Barham was pre- 
sent, as was also a certain nobleman, 
the son of a Duke, who had recently 
published a novel, in which readers 
familiar with Walter Scott and 
G. P. R. James met with passages 
which they thought they had read 
before, and the reviewers unfortu- 
nately made a like discovery, and 
were ill-natured enough to note 
the circumstance. It was a ques- 
tion with the printer at the Garrick 
who should draw up the paper. 
“O,” said Barham, “ my lord, of 
course, he is the literary man of 
the party,’ when some allusion 
was made to his lordship’s novel, 
and the beautiful passages with 
which it abounded ; whereupon the 
author said it was all the fault of 
those abominably careless printers 
in omitting to place inverted 
commas before and after the pas- 
sages quoted. Barham said, “ When 
your lordship prints a second edi- 
tion, if you will only put inverted 
commas before the beginning of 
the first chapter, and another pair 
immediately before Finis, it would 
obviate all mistake.” 

When Archdeacon H le first 
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came into office, he set Barham to 
make many re‘ormations in the 
City churches, which were never 
carried out. Barham, Croly, and 
myself, were discussing the subject 
one Sunday, when Barham re- 
marked, “‘ Hale is like a man, who, 
entering a well-furnished room, 
looks around it and says, ‘ This 
is all wrong—this must be altered,’ 
and, previously to re-arrangement, 
he puts it ‘all into the middle of 
the room,’ and,” added Barham, “he 
leaves it in the middle of the room, 
and it is in the middle of the room 
now.” Barham had heard of the 
perpetration of some job by a 
member of a committee to which 
they both belonged, and cha- 
racterised it by the epithet it 
deserved. This coming to the 
party’s ears, he complained that a 
member of the committee had 
designated the deed in question 
as an atrocious job. “ No,” said 
Barham, “I called it an outrageous 
job ; but atrocious is so much more 
applicable that I beg to withdraw 
my epithet, and to adopt yours.” 
I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me 
that word! .. Not long before 
his death I wrote to ask him to 
dinner. In reply, he excused him- 
self, alleging that he was not able 
to leave his room, suffering under, 
he said, “the not very pleasant 
sensation of slow hanging.” It 
was a bronchial disease, of which 
he died. He was a Minor Canon 
of St. Paul’s, contemporary with 
Sidney Swith, with whom he was 
on the best terms, as such con- 
genial spirits would be. 
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THREE MAIDEN SISTERS. 





Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum.’’—Ovin. 


Where the sun shines brightest 
All the summer day, 

Where the air is lightest, 
Earliest blooms the May . 

Where the cuckoo’s softest 
Notes at eve are heard 

In sweet answer, oft as 
Calls her lover-bird, 


Dwell three maids, the rarest 
That your eyes may see, 
Brightest, best and fairest ; 

Sisters are the three, 
Sisters that no lover 

Yet by love disparts— 
What youth can discover 

How to gain their hearts ¢ 


Maud is tall and stately, 
Pale browed, hair like coal, 
Large black eyes, that greatly 


Move the gazer’s soul. 


Grace is light and airy, 
Gay and debonnair, 
Agile as a fairy, | 


Fresh as mountain air. 


Rose is like the morning, 
With its ruddy dyes ; 
Vainly comes the warning 
To shun her beaming eyes. 
Winning as fair witches 
On Walpurgis night, 
Pure as saints in niches, 
Are those sisters bright. 
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Like, yet differing ever 
As triple hues of light, 
Diverse while yet they sever, 
But, joining, turned to white; 
Or, as three bell-tones, chiming, 
Divergent till they meet, 
Blent in harmonious timing, 
Grow into concord sweet. 


Would you know the dwelling 
Where those sisters dwell ?— 

Ah! that would be telling, 
And I never tell. 

But, in breezy weather, 
At the morning’s rise, 

I meet them on the heather 
With bees and butterflies : 


And when shadeless moonlight 
Fills the aureat air 
In the glorious June light 
Of midsummer fair, 
I see them in cool grotto 
By bubbling fountain brims, 
Like sylvan group that Watteau 
With wondrous pencil limns : 


And when autumn daylight 
Fades from out the sky, 

Like fays beneath the pale light 
Their flitting forms I spy. 

Then, as those forms and faces 
Through the gloaming move, 

I dream of Christian graces— 
Of Farrx and Hope and Lover. 


JoHN Francis WALLER. 
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A PARISIAN PAGAN. 


Ar the time when Victor Hugo 
was young, literature in France 
seems to have begun an era that 
will long remain remarkable for its 
energy in throwing off ancient 
shackles, its high vitality, and 
bright artistic effect. New slides 
are being inserted now in the magic 
lantern of the Parisian Bohemia ; 
and the old romantic figures are 
fading in a soft dissolving view— 
all save Victor Hugo, who refuses 
to be effaced. 

Freedom, too, is not so rare an 
exotic nowadays as it was in Paris 
at the beginning of the period of 
which we have spoken. The mind 
may move now with less constraint 
and in a larger air. The works 
that were the life drops of the 
struggling advocates of the out- 
speaking minority of the Roman- 
tiques are now become almost 
classics. Paris prints them in the 
most exquisite typography on 
papier de Hollande or “ Whatman,” 
and they are sold at prices such 
as are only obtained in England 
through the neoteric offices of a 
circulating library. Paris is as 
artistic in the external clothing of 
the choice productions of her sons 
as were those bright spirits who 
first gave birth to the ideas in 
their exquisite poetic raiment. 

The living Victor Hugo naturally 
towers over the fading phantoms 
who once were in such loving 
brotherhood with him. He has 
not brooked to remain in any Grub- 
street, however esthetic, but has 
stood up eminent in la haute poli- 
tique, has pitted himself against a 


dynasty, and, having been an exile 
for principle, is now wearing the 
crown of honour without fear in 
his own land. 

But, in spite of the magnitude of 
the shadow of Victor Hugo, we 
cannot forget Théophile Gautier, 
poet, critic, and pagan. It may 
seem paradoxical to style a man 
pagan who clung ever toa city. But 
Paris was Gautier’s village; the 
joy of Paris was his joy; and, if 
her life had any simplicity, it was 
his too. Those who would study 
French literature of his period 
cannot dispense with his aid. 
Be the monstrous humours and 
mystical grand absurdities of 
Balzac the subject of consideration, 
Gautier has depicted them with 
sympathetic appreciation, and yet 
with so perfect a faithfulness, 
that not one ridiculous or pathetic 
element is omitted. With him for 
our guide, we feel indeed as if we 
were eye-witnesses of actual life ; by- 
standers, and not mere students at 
second-hand. Be it a morbid poet, 
like Baudelaire, concerning whom 
we would learn, Gautier has pene- 
trated the soul of his weaknesses, 
and, with a hand like a woman’s, 
brings his nature into our view, 
gently, so as not to wrong or hurt 
him. Are we inquisitive with 
regard to Gérard de Nerval’s 
languors, or Madame de Girardin’s 
playfulness, or Henri Murger’s 
eccentric pauperism, or concerning 
the plots of the chief dramatists of 
France, or the songs of her chief 
poets ?—Gautier will be found to 
have treated of them all with the 
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preciseness of a Sainte-Beuve, and 
with a mother’s insight and sym- 
pathy. 

Gautier is at the best and highest 
level of his nature in criticism. In 
that branch of literature, which he 
persistently followed, although his 
poetical nature at times rebelled, 
he is always true and sincere; and 
his deficiency in moral sense does 
not affect him so injuriously there 
as in writings which necessitate his 
throwing more of himself into his 
work. In criticism he is a mirror 
that by some magic means is a 
spectrum as well, and divides the 
qualities of those whom it reflects, 
by hair breadths into the most 
exquisite of nuances. 

Gautier is also a rare and refined 
poet, a cultivated writer of travels, 
and a gifted author of novels and 
novelettes. As in his criticism he 
is most serious and at his best, so 
in romance he is most brilliant and 
at his worst. 

The news of his death, which 
took place nearly six years ago, on 
the 23rd of October, 1872, touched 
with affectionate regret many who 
bore the utmost objection to a large 
part of his writings. But the 
variety and charm of his artistic 
conceptions, and the exquisite 
finish of his style, had insensibly 
attracted them, while the gentle- 
ness of his criticism of his fellows, 
and his tender Greek-like ways, 
disarmed the harshness of judg- 
ment upon his moral deficiencies 
and the injuriousness of his literary 
influence. 

Théophile Gautier was born at 
Tarbes, a few miles north of the 
Pyrenees. Three dates of his birth 
are given by one of his biographers 
—1808 as the really correct one ; 
1814 as the date usually stated, 
and presumably under Gautier’s 
inspiration; and 1811 as the date 
which at length he came to avow 
as the correct one, renouncing 
1814, which would have made him 
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fifteen only at the memorable date 
of the appearance of Victor Hugo’s 
drama of “ Hernani.” It was ‘the 
representation of this play that 
occasioned so fierce a strife between 
the old classicists and the young 
Romantiques, amongst the latter of 
which Gautier enthusiastically 
ranged himself, raising a more 
vigorous voice and shaking a more 
powerful fist than appertain to a boy 
of fifteen. Gautier came to Paris 
very young with his parents, and 
completed his studies at the Collége 
Charlemagne, where he met with 
Gérard de Nerval, afterwards a 
fellow-worker of his. At school 
the boy worked but little. Greek 
and Latin seemed to him to be 
superfluities in modern education ; 
but, on the other hand, instead of 
performing his college exercises, 
he was wont to betake himself to 
the study of the older writers of 
France, and to employ himself in 
tracing out the sources and 
strength of the language. He 
was a great boy, strong and 
sensuous, enjoying a full supply 
of health and vitality, of which 
the due effect was produced in his 
after-life, in enabling his constitu- 
tion to react from the peculiar 
morbidness which affects so many 
French poets of his time. A poet 
he became—* by accident,” it is 
said. Carelessly neglecting his 
studies at the “ Charlemagne,” he 
was wont to repair to the museums 
to study plastic art, and there 
would spend hours in gazing in 
fascination upon certain paintings, 
and in swoons of admiration of 
certain statues. His critics appear 
to have forgotten that while from 
such contemplations might be 
derived a poetic as well as an 
artistic stimulus, neither faculty 
could be thence derived. 

The youth soon began to attend 
an art school; and w hen the lite- 
rary and artistic revolution to 
which we have already referred 
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began to announce itself, he en- 
rolled himself as an _ intrepid 
partisan amongst the ranks of the 
party of revolt, and burned with 
the utmost ardour to make himself 
celebrated among them. But we are 
told, by the ill-natured critic known 
as Eugéne de Mirecourt, he found 
it easy enough to arrange violent 
colours, but a very different mat- 
ter to transport them adroitly to 
his canvas. So he said to himself, 
“Painting with the pen is more 
easy than with the brush ;”’ and 
painting with the pen is the métier 
to which he has ever since adhered. 
His sketches, romances, poems— 
even his biographies—are pre- 
eminently word-paintings. He is 
a true artist in all his work, and 
endowed with marvellous know- 
ledge and command of colour, 
form, and pictorial effect. We 
notice these powers especially when 
he re-tells old classical stories. 
Modern versions of these are gene- 
rally in verse, as there is no 
novelty to make the matter 
attractive, and the composer must 
depend only on the charm of the 
style. Gautier’s written pictures, 
however, are exquisite prose 
poems; every word bears its due 
colour to his canvas, every sentence 
has its due effect and relation to 
the whole. Those who would 
object to copying M. Gautier in 
his morals, his creed, or the matter 
of his poems and stories, might do 
well to bestow some careful study 
upon his manner. French story- 
tellers, as a rule, have a more 
finished, if not more forcible, 
style than English, and Gautier, 
as far as regards that perfection of 
form and completeness, is one of 
the kings of French romancists 
and poets. As to the matter of 
his stories, all responsible critics 
are very properly careful to warn 
off young minds from their 
perusal ; in this they but follow 
M. Gautier himself, who, in one 
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of his earlier productions, com- 
poses and applies to himself, and 
delights in applying to those 
literary friends who are after his 
own heart, the lines : 


J’en previens les méres de famille, 

Ce que j’écris n’est pas pour les petites 
filles; 

Dont on coupe le pain en tartines—mes 
vers 

Sont des vers de jeune homme. 


The first critic to whom Gautier 
seriously submitted his poems was 
Sainte-Beuve. This was just half 
a century ago. It is quite possible 
that the decorous critic might not 
have agreed with all the sentiments 
expressed, though he was about 
that time something of an advocate 
of romanticism; but the strong 
medieval language which the youth 
had learned from Ronsard, Marot, 
Sainte-Gelais, Malherbe, and other 
sixteenth-century minstrels and 
writers, immediately arrested his 
attention. He was charmed with 
the young man who had based his 
verse upon such sound traditions 
of language, and turn, and rhyme. 
“ Bravo!” said he; “ that is sub- 
stantial poetry. Here is a man 
who carves in granite, and not in 
smoke.” And he promised to 
introduce him the next day to 
Victor Hugo, who was then the 
leader of the Romantiques. So 
came about Gautier’s adherence to 
the new school, as an apostle of 
whose doctrines his enormous fists, 
as we have said, were of much 
service in inspiring meddling classi- 
cists with awe. These days were 
quite as uproarious as the days 
which we may remember better 
of the production of “ Rabagas ” 
in Paris. The excitement in the 
latter case was political, in the 
former it was literary and artistic 
only; but the ideas involved in 
the contest went, perhaps, as deep 
into the lives of the combatants as 
any political feeling could pene- 
trate. From the time we have 
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named, our young and ardent Théo- 
phile went heart and soul into 
the new doctrines, for which, if 
we are to believe the tradition that 
he learned at school more art than 
Latin, he was doubtless well fitted. 
As a disciple of the Romantiques, 
he thought it necessary to pile 
rhyme on rhyme, and to foster the 
growth upon his poll of a luxuriant 
forest of hair like night. Athletic 
admirers of Gautier may be inte- 
rested in learning that this young 
littérateur is credited with having 
struck a blow upon a new “ Turk’s 
head” of five hundred and thirty- 
two livres, and that he stated after- 
wards that it was the proudest act 
of his life. Such was Gautier in 
his ardent and vigorous boyhood. 
Gautier published his _ first 
volume of verse in 1830, at a 
time when the guns of the Pari- 
sians were firing daily and some- 
what drowned the encouraging 
applause of his friends. ‘“ Alber- 
tus,” his second poem, depicts the 
diabolic arts of Véronique, a hide- 
ous sorceress, who transforms her- 
self into Venus, and attempts to 
seduce the hero, a hard-working 
young painter, who exasperates her 
by his indifference. When, after 
much terrible temptation by the 
sorceress, the youth gives way, 
there comes a sinister metamor- 
phosis, and she returns to her 
hideous form of a depraved old 
crone; but Albertus is in her 
power, and is taken off bodily to 
spend his sabbath in the presence 
of Satan. In the midst of the 
horrid revelry he pronounces the 
name of God, when the scene 
vanishes, and he is found, torn and 
lifeless, on a lonely road near 
Rome. The idea here is not very 
new, but Gautier’s forte is not the 
creation of ideas, but rather the 
making of old ones new by splen- 
dour of form and lustre of imagi- 
nation. Where he cannot create, 
he can at least see in new and rare 
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aspects. He can hold a magician’s 
wand over an old theme, and re- 
create it in vivid hue of life. New 
ideas he was wont rather to abhor 
than otherwise; they seemed to 
him over-intimately connected with 
something called Progress, which 
was to him an abomination. 
Gautier’s idea of life, at least in 
his youth, appears to have been that 
of a grand, but lawless, Paganism, 
uncontrolled by any moral feel- 
ing, and owning allegiance only to 
beauty, or romance, or pleasure, or 
riches, or caprice. He is immoral, 
as is said, “ with a shocking can- 
dour.” He certainly sneers down 
all moralists in a _ surprising 
fashion ; reproaches them for cry- 
ing so violently against poor vice, 
which is so good-natured, so easy- 
going, that it only asks leave to 
amuse itself, and not bother other 
people. “ What would you do 
without vicer” he asks of the 
preachers ; “ you would be reduced 
to mendicity to-morrow if we were 
to listen to you to-day.” But 
Gautier’s bark is worse than his 
bite ; and he is rather to be termed 
unmoral than immoral. That is to 
say, if we take his whole sum of 
work into consideration; but at a 
certain stage of his career he seems 
to have fallen into an insane abyss 
of morbid voluptuousness, an un- 
manly helplessness in the presence 
of inebriating influences, that even 
the old poets of Rome would have 
shrunk from. Gautier’s friends 
may claim for him sympathy, as a 
Pagan, unfortunately born among 
Goths; as a 
Dreamer of dreams, born ont of his due 
time. 


But even Catullus kept his head 
and intellect cool, above the sensual 
surges that he permitted to flow 
about his pen. He said: 
Nam castum esse decet pium poetam, 
Ipsum, versiculos nihil necesse est. 


Catullus probably followed the 
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fashion of gay young poets of his 
time, in his verse. We, of course, 
do not see now how the second line 
of his excuse can be less strin- 
gently negatived than the first can 
be affirmed. Gautier follows the 
lead of Catullus when he says: “It 
is as absurd to calla man drunkard 
because he describes an orgy, as it 
is to pretend a mai is virtuous 
because he has written a work on 
morals.” This is very true, drama- 
tically, but it does not afford 
Gautier the shield he seeks. To 
depict such depraved and effemi- 
nate swoonings of body, and brain, 
and nerve as are to be found, not 
in one only (or it might have been 
pardoned) but in almost all, one 
after the other, of the stories com- 
prising the volume entitled “ Nou- 
velles,” is not to go to work drama- 
tically. The sympathy of the 
author is in his demoralised con- 
ceptions : he does not keep the 
true dramatic distance cool and 
clear betwixt himself and his crea- 
tion. He has allowed his own 
soul to be fused in the heat of the 
fever, and to succumb to the dis- 
order which he embodies. To 
bring demoralised states of soul 
into the open pages of a public 
book is to give them in some sort 
a real and physical existence. De- 
praved imaginations hotly and 
sympathetically materialised, with- 
out any de liberate antidote being 
produced to counteract them, and 
to show that the author’s soul was 
clear and free of the morbid agonies 
that he is contemplating, can lay 
no claim to shelter from the 
dramatic cloak. 

Like Catullus, who dwelt in evil 
Rome, Gautier lived in evil Paris. 
Puzzled and dismayed by the 
paradoxes and evils around him, 
and a at the same time to 
gain his bread by writing what 
should be suitable to the Parisian 
public, he was under influences, 
both positive and negative, which 
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combined to pull him in one direc- 
tion, and that the direction oppo- 
site to the true sun of clear hight 
and chaste love. Born in the wanton 
south, with more voluptuous mar- 
row than steely strength in his 
composition, he seems at one time 
to have given up his soul to the 
evil. We would not presume to 
say, with some English critics, that 
he deliberately and calmly poisoned 
the wells of art. But for a period 
he certainly allowed himself to be 
under the dominion of poisonous 
influences. We cannot doubt that 
the books he wrote at this time 
were toa large extent a reflex of 
his own state, for they are so 
entirely subject to one influence 
that it is impossible to look upon 
them as purely dramatic. One of 
his principal characters expresses 
the disturbance caused him by the 
calm serenity of a friend who loves 
the soul, the invisible eternal part 
of his betrothed, as much as or 
more than the palpable mortal 
beauty of body, before which he 
himself was prostrate. In such a 
state, we cannot doubt, was Gautier 
during one period of his early 
manhood. 

Gautier owed his first real ad- 
vancement in the world of letters 
to Balzac, whose friend he re- 
mained through life. At twenty- 
four the former was inhabiting two 
small rooms in what he describes 
as a desert and savage place in 
the centre of Paris. One morning 
a young man called upon him and 
introduced himself as Jules San- 
deau; he had come from Balzac 
to engage the services of Gautier 
for the Chronique de Paris, a 
weekly journal which was just 
coming out. Gautier’s novel of 
“Mademoiselle de Maupin ”’—the 
one which gives him at once a 
bad name and his chief noto- 
riety—had gained him this invita- 
tion from Balzac, who admired 
its style. Dating from this time, 
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the pair were most intimate friends, 
Balzac being always a sort of genial 
king, Gautier an admiring but not 
servile subject. Such a friend as 
Balzac was not to be gained every 
day: no wonder that young Gau- 
tier was sensible of the compliment 
paid him. He had to pay for his 
friendship, however, in the oddest 
ways. He was one who could not 
resist the infection of Balzac’s 
strange stories, and usually ended 
by believing, as strongly as Balzac 
himself believed, in the reality of 
the creations which peopled the 
latter’s most remarkable imagina- 
tion. This led him sometimes into 
strange difficulties. Once he was 
on the point of starting on some 
wild-goose chase to the absurdity 
of which Balzac’s overpowering 
imagination had blinded him. On 
many occasions, too, was he called 
upon to perform superhuman tasks 
at the bidding of the great wizard, 
his friend. One day he was sum- 
moned to his friend’s house in a 
hurry, and found Balzac dressed 
in his white monk’s frock, and 
fidgeting with impatience. ‘ There’s 
Théo at last!” cried Balzac. “ Idle, 
slow-footed, sluggard, sloth, make 
haste, will you. You should have 
been here an hour ago. I have 
to read to Harel, to-morrow, a 
great drama in five acts.” “ And 
you wish to have our advice,” 
meekly responded Gautier, doubt- 
less with some humorous pre- 
sentiment of what might be 
coming, and settling himself on 
a footstool with a parade of being 
ready to listen to a long reading. 
Balzac noticed the attitude, and 
said at once, simply, “The drama 
is not made yet.” “The devil!” 
answered Gautier; “then the 
reading must be postponed six 
weeks.” This Balzac would not 
hear of ; the drama must be done 
at once. Gautier, Balzac, and 


three others were to do an act 
apiece, which would be merely 
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some four or five hundred lines 
of dialogue; and so it was to be 
finished by the next day. Gau- 
tier did not lose his presence of 
mind, but merely asked to be told 
the subject and the plan of the 
projected drama, and to have a 
brief sketch of the characters pro- 
posed. “ Ah!” replied Balzac, with 
an air as if he were utterly over- 
whelmed, “if you must be told 
the subject, we shall never have 
finished.” At length his collabora- 
tewrs obtained from Balzac the 
faintest indication of the subject, 
and set to work, or pretended to, 
for the drama was not, as may be 
supposed, read or ready the next 
day. It was afterwards completed, 
but the final cast contained only 
a few words of the work of Gautier 
and the others, as might have been 
expected from the circumstances 
of its composition. There would 
seem to be often a certain bizar- 
rerie attendant upon the manu- 
facture of plays, which an author 
is often in a greater hurry to 
finish than the theatre to accept. 
We met a haggard author one day, 
who had chosen to immure him- 
self in a cellar in order to com- 
plete his play. The cellar had the 
merit of being a quiet place to 
work in, and it was necessary to 
be without distraction, we were 
given solemnly to understand, for 
the play wasbespoke. For all that 
and in spite of the hurry, it has 
not yet been seen above board. 
Play-writing, at the present day, 
is to literature what speculation, 
as a business,is to agriculture. 
It means a thousand pounds or 
nothing: generally nothing; but 
the chance of the thousand is 
enough to gild a dark cellar, or 
to make even a Balzac lose his 
wits. Every Parisian littératewr 
seems to try his hand at a play. 
As for Gautier, he criticised many 
hundred more plays than he has 
composed, as for many years he 
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served as art and dramatic critic 
on the staff of one of the chief 
journals of Paris. 

Gautier, as a writer, in spite of 
his physical robustness, possesses 
more of the poetical faculty than 
of a genius for the construction of 
sensational plots. He is a man 
of contemplation rather than of 
action. In one sense, he has the 
same views as the most ardent 
devotee of the prevailing sensuous 
religions, who sings languorously 
with respect to the earth which 
a kindly, Divine power has given 
him to dwell and grow in: 

O Paradise, O Paradise, 
*Tis weary waiting here. 

The paradise Gautier looks to, 
however, is not an ineffable and 
prematurely realized other world ; it 
is the domain of art, and his refuge 
and heaven within the common 
every-day routine. In the latter, at 
least during his morbid youth, 
he sees only a Sahara plain, 
where the traveller's foot drags 
heavily, and the only spot of 
green visible is a cypress wood 
sown with stones of white. ‘God, 
to give refuge in the desert of 
time, has given for oases the grave- 
yards.” Gautier, at the period of 
life when he wrote like this, would, 
after a course of bodily mortifica- 
tion, have made a very good High- 
Church hymn-maker. 

Gautier’s love for art is some- 
thing especially noteworthy. We 
may say, in a sense, that he 
gained his salvation therein. It 
saved him from being an abso- 
lute Pyrrhonist, with a soul en- 
tirely negative or evil. When he 
was quite young, he expressed 
himself as having exhausted all 
that could be gained from the 
bookshelf. What unhappy lovers, 
what persecuted woman had not 
passed before his eyes? From 
the first syllable of a romance he 
could at once conjure up its dénoue- 
ment. The trees of the Tuileries 
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and of the boulevards, said he, 
were his only forests, the Seine 
his ocean, and the country he 
vowed openly that he detested— 
it was “ nothing but trees, soil, and 
turf.” 

What was he to do? he asked 


himself. Dream?—but one can- 
not always have dreams. Read ?— 
but he had read _ everything. 


What then? His friends had told 
him that he must think of the 
future, that he must do some- 
thing. The future, he repeated 
contemptuously ; what, when we 
are not sure of an hour! As for 
achieving something, was not the 
sole result that one got dubbed 
with a name in consequence, a 
title for all the world like the 
label on the bottles in the apothe- 
cary’s shop? So, he tells us, he 
became an egotist; and, owing to 
this concentration of himself into 
the “ego,” the idea came to him 
many a time that he was alone in 
the midst of the creation; that the 
sky, the stars, the earth, the 
houses, the forests, were only de- 
corations, painted scenes, daubs 
of the brush, which the mysterious 
Machinist had disposed around 
him in order to hide from sight 
the dusty and cobwebbed walls 
of the theatre called the world. 
What astounding cynicism in a 
young man! But at least there is 
some originality in the cynicism. 
In this cobwebbed and moonlit 
theatre of his imagination all that 
moved round about him appeared 
to him as the confidant of the 
tragedy, who had only to say “ Sir” 
to him, and to break up by an 
occasional interjection his inter- 
minable monologues. 

Gautier’s political opinions as ex- 
pressed in the writings of his youth, 
and which ostensibly changed but 
little during his hfe, were some- 
what peculiar for their simplicity. 
After profound reflections upon 
the overthrow of thrones, the 
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changes of dynasty, “I have 
arrived,” says he, “at this—a 
round Q.” 

** What is a revolution ?” he asks. 
“Some people shoot each other in 
a street: this breaks a number of 
panes of glass; there is no one 
besides the glaziers who gains any 
profit therefrom. The wind carries 
away the smoke: those who re- 
main above put the others below; 
he grass grows greener the follow- 
ing spring: a hero makes excellent 
manure for peas. .. . Whatthen? 
—they change for the mayor’s 
baton the rags they call ensigns. 
The guillotine, that grand prosti- 
tute, seizes by the neck with her red 
arms those the bullet has spared 
. . . the first-comer snatches fur- 
tively at the crown and sits down 
in the empty place. None the less,” 
adds Gautier, “does one continue 
to have the plague, to pay one’s 
debts, to go to comic operas, under 
this régime than under that. So 
much for the trouble of moving so 
many honest paving-stones that 
could not help it!” We of England 
have seen enough in France, in the 
days that we hope are now quite 
passed away, to make us accept 
such scepticism as Gautier’s as 
the not unnatural offspring of 
circumstances. Our cynic did not 
live to be old, but during his life- 
time there reigned two emperors 
and three kings, not one of whose 
reigns both began and ended tran- 
quilly; there were three, if not 
more, serious crises of street-fight- 
ing in Paris; there were several 
kinds of republics, from the demo- 
cratic to the conservative; and 
there were both prince-presidents 
and plebeians at the head of them. 
There is often more solid truth 
in such criticism as Gautier’s— 
the careless, unstudied expression 
of disgust—than is imagined. 
Changes of nominal régime are 
mere frivolities, unworthy of se- 
rious attention unless they repre- 


sent some change in the people’s 
aspirations. So long as the fevers 
of famine haunt as usual the slums, 
and the fevers of luxury the pa- 
laces; so long as the comic operas 
are thronged by the same gay, 
frivolous crowd as of old, Paris 
is not so appreciably improved as 
to oblige a sane man to go into 
raptures, merely on the news that 
the country is to be governed under 
afresh title. Gautier looks on the 
little selfish and self-satisfied peck- 
ings at the husks of things which 
dub themselves reform: he is dis- 
gusted, and forthwith abjures the 
mockeries the world calls politics 
and morality. Instead of pene- 
trating below the surface and 
studying interior significances—in- 
stead of purifying people’s minds 
with a holy and chaste art—he 
loses interest altogether in the 
drama of life that is transacted 
before him; turns to the sensuous 
in art, and soon grows to look 
upon his callousness and debase- 
ment with pride. This is as we 
find him in his writings: in actual 
deed his friends allege that he was 
never otherwise than patriotic. It 
is recounted that when Paris was 
threatened with siege, he, though 
feeble in health, came back straight- 
way from Switzerland, where he 
was staying, in order to shut him- 
self up with the besieged, his 
brethren ; repeating always to him- 
self: “ They are beating Mamma; 
I must return.” 

We have spoken of Gautier’s 
Paradise as lying in the realms of 
art, in opposition to those who 
place theirs in the mystic realms 
of futurity. One thing more than 
these does Gautier: he strives to 
bring his paradise into life, and 
not keep it at an unsatisfactory 
distance from everything real. For 
this end he even takes the trouble 
to write a little brochive on the 
fashion of every-day clothing, in 
which he promulgates his artistic 
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ideas on the subject. For some 


reason or other, which we are 
unable to explain, only thirty 
copies were printed of this 
essay. Perhaps the reason was 


that Gautier wanted to found a 
sect, and not to inform the world 
at large of his gospel of fine 
raiment. “Why,” he asks, “is the 
art of clothing abandoned entirely 
to the caprice of tailors and dress- 
makers, under a civilisation when 
the garment is of great importance ? 
for, owing to both moral ideas and 
climate, the nude never appears in 
it.’ Gautier would doubtless, if 
it were not for the unfortunate 
matter of climate, greatly prefer 
the nude; but if we must have 
clothes, he may be imagined as 
saying, let us at least not be at 
the mercy of the taste of our 
tailors. A very good argument, 
too, we must fain allow. “ We have 
forgotten that we are bodies, or 
what is their form,” continues M. 
Gautier, “for our garments have 
become a sort of skin.” With 
respect to this he makes a brilliant 
suggestion, which ought to fill all 
right-minded persons with horror 
—that in the Zoological Gardens 
there should be a cage reserved for 
two specimens representing the 
sexes of the genus homo, despoiled 
of their factitious skin, and remind- 
ing the world of what it seems 
likely to forget—the outlines 
of the human form. “ These speci- 
mens would be regarded with as 
much curiosity as the giraffe or 
gorilla,” he adds sardonically. In 
a higher sense, however, M. Gautier 
deplores the absence of the nude. 
The nude has become a convention : 
the garment is the visible form of 
man. ‘There can be, by natural 
impulse, no more Greek sculptors 
or painters like Phidias, Apelles, 
or Zeuxis. Their “nude” was 
natural; ours must be unnatural. 
Then he makes a suggestion which 
we have never seen cited any- 
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where, but which embodies a clear 
insight into the characteristics of 
our time—embodies it, too, in so 
perfect and picturesque a manner 
that it is well worth recording and 
remembering. ‘“ Has not our cos- 
tume its signification,’ he argues, 
“miscomprehended though it be 
by our artists, who are imbued 
with the ideas of antiquity? By 
its simple cut and neutral tint, it 
gives much force to the head, the 
seat of intelligence, and tothe hands, 
the implements of thought.” We 
are thus led by our author to see 
that our age—so busy as it is with 
both head and hands—has its 
characteristics unconsciously hit 
off in its clothing, which gives 
prominence to these typical 
members and covers all the rest, 
not with attractive colours or gay 
adornment, but with the sober hue 
of modern costume. The sugges- 
tion is an original and noble one, 
worthy even of Ruskin. The Greek, 
we may say, to carry out the 
thought, might expose his lithe, 
luxurious body all naked in the 
sun, and so declare the childlike 
and sensuous manner of his exis- 
tence ; the hard-working European 
must concentrate the symbols of 
his life in his head and hands. 
M. Gautier’s suggestions should be 
taken to heart by our painters, 
who seem to think they can do 
nothing but produce, at second- 
hand, the distinctive excellences of 
a former age; or if they do con- 
descend to make their compositions 
out of the life that rolls around us, 
either grumble at the monotony of 
the costume, or introduce romantic 
effects which are strained and 
unnatural. Let them think of 
Théophile Gautier, who will refer 
them to Rembrandt for a master, 
and point to the genius of the age 
—a sad-costumed being, with all its 
life in its head and hands. 

We who look with envious eyes 
upon the fashion of the Parisian 
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lady’s boot may be surprised to 
learn that for once Gautier has 
no sympathy with so-called artistic 
elegance. He hates the boot, 
and would give us sandals. For 
why? “We moderns, thanks to 
our horrible system of shoeing, 
which is almost as absurd as the 
Chinese buskin, have lost all know- 
ledge of what a foot is like.” Ladies 
may think of the opinion of this 
artistic exquisite of Paris when 
they are donning their high-heeled 
monstrosities. They are marring 
one of the loveliest contours in 
nature, 

We have spoken of Gautier’s 
detestation of rural pleasures. 
Once when he was leaving Paris 
for a tour in Spain, when we might 
imagine he would at least have 
some poetic feeling to spare for 
his native land which he is leaving 
behind, his chief observations on 
the districts through which he 
passed on the Bordeaux diligence 
consisted of a comparison of the 
fields, sown as they were with their 
various crops, with the specimens 
of trouser and waistcoat patterns, 
pasted side by side in a tailor’s 
pattern-book. When a man of so 
artistic a nature as Gautier de- 
scends to so ignoble a comparison 
as this, we may be sure he does it 
designedly. These kinds of rural 
views, it seemed to him, might be 
productive of great pleasure to 
‘** farmers, landlords, and such-like 
worthies,” but to the enthusiastic 
and graphic traveller they were 
very weak compensation for the 
toils of a journey. Gautier always 
required the excitement of a city 
to feed upon. 

Though he hates the country 
with all its natural verdure, yet 
he loves a flower. But it must 
be an exotic, and shed its fragrance 
over a luxurious drawing-room. 
Under such circumstances he will 
write a poem upon it full of a rare 
and, ¢s it were, exotic imagery 
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and fragrance. Then he will pluck 
the flower to pieces, shred by shred, 
petal by petal, and write another 
poem, full of chill images and de- 
solation, upon its ruins. Later in 
life, however, his feverous disgatis- 
faction with the calm and serene 
elements of nature appears to 
have vanished. We are even led 
inevitably to suppose that much 
of his expressed disgust was as- 
sumed and foreign to the feelings 
lying at the depths of his nature. 
In 1870 was published a splendid 
imperial-quarto volume, entitled 
“La Nature chez elle,’ full of 
exquisite engravings of natural 
beauty of wood and lake and 
beast and bird. It bears M. Gau- 
tier’s name as author of the written 
matter, which is no mere sketch 
inspired by the blocks of the 
drawings, and meet for the con- 
ventional Christmas book; but an 
intensely beautiful and poetical 
essay on the seasons and their 
varied charms. Though overflow- 
ing with references to his favourite 
lyrists, and with bright sparkles 
of fancy and wit, the work is a 
true and lovely idyl. Exquisite 
metaphors abound, the idea being 
kept up throughout of a young 
and spotless maiden; the seasons 
being represented by her as “ En 
peignoir blanc,” “a son réveil,” 
“en toilette d’été,’ putting off 
“ sa robefeuille morte,” and so on. 
Throughout the volume’s pages, 
partridges alternate with lizards, 
and wild flowers with toadstools ; 
we have observations on spiders, 
and a treatise on the uses of snails. 
Dreams of Robin Hood and his 
merry rural life are indulged in, 
and many paysagistes romantiques 
are appreciatively quoted from. 
We scarcely realise the fact that 
we are being led through these in- 
nocent and sacred groves by the au- 
thor of “Mademoiselle de Maupin,” 
save by the unforgetable charm of 
style, and perhaps by the allusions 
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that few could make so aptly, to 
Rabelais and Rousseau, to Shake- 
speare and Scott, to Titian and 
Rembrandt, to Hugo and De Mus- 
set. We feel that this poetry of 
nature, had it come upon Gautier 
earlier, might have constituted his 
purification amid the distracting 
vices of Paris. In Paris, however, 
he lived, and he seems indeed at 
one period to have deemed it his 
mission to provide distempered 
palates with new and spicy flavours, 
with refinements of evil, and poetic 
poisons. We must always retain 
im our minds a double sense of 
Gautier—Gautier young and Gau- 
tier old. His “expansive and 
luxuriant youth,” with its “ fan- 
tastic and charming Jaisser-aller,” 
as one critic puts it; in other 
words, that gay, reckless time of 
his life which affronts so much the 
moral sensibilities of most good 
people, is not to be confounded 
with his sager and more generous 
maturity. Gautier’s blood did not 
grow feeble and thin after he had 
passed his prime, as that of many 
too prone to demoralised imaginings 
and excessive erotics in their youth. 
Such a man as Gautier would seem 
rightly destined to live on to years 
beyond the ordinary span of human 
existence. On reaching hoary hairs, 
the fever of his blood would have 
abated, and he have attained his 
true maturity. Then from his tree 
might chance to spring wholesome 
and lovely fruit, and the old man’s 
life be pure and serene, disturbed 
only by the thoughts of the noxious 
growth that his undeveloped and 
unrestrained youth-tide had put 
forth. Perhaps in “La Nature 
chez elle ” Gautier is but reverting 
to the dreams of his youth in the 
pleasant country regions near to 
Spain. He says in the work just 
named, ‘Man alienates himself 
each day from Nature, and the 
sense of Nature seems to become 
obliterated within him.” In“ Nature 
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at Home” he shows himself to us 
as a man who would occupy hours 
in contemplating a wayside plant, 
and who leaves with regret the 
rural asylums of peace and fresh- 
ness, which form the subject of his 
idyl.. If Gautier only gained or 
regained late in life this sense of 
calm and innocent beauty, in it is 
nevertheless to be found something 
which divides immeasurably his 
maturity from the dried and evil 
old age of the roué. 

One element of his nature Gau- 
tier did not lose on arriving at his 
full maturity, and that is, caprice. 
Holding the common- place in 
horror, he is always striving after 
the bizarre. Hating conventional 
restraint, he does not, in his writ- 
ings at least, show any evidence 
of being a stable law to himself, 
but flies always in the direction 
of revolt, and towards anything 
vagrant and unbridled. Be it 
civilisation, morals, or religion, he 
feels himself encastré therein ; 
therefore he must escape. In the 
work last mentioned, we do not 
find him to be too old to revolt. 
He describes there the ideal of a 
garden, having for its distinctive 
feature the fact that the pruning- 
knife never enters it. There is to 
be all liberty there for branches or 
mosses to grow how and where 
they like. All licence is to be given 
for Bohemian hordes of undisci- 
plined plants to increase and mul- 
tiply. The conventional broken 
glass may indeed surmount the 
walls to remove from roving gamins 
any temptation to which they might 
be subject ; but on the unpainted 
door are to be affixed, in menacing, 
huge letters, the words, “ Défense 
aux jardiniers d’entrer ici.” Our 
author is nothing but a big boy, 
even to the last. 

Gautier professes the utmost 
contempt for anything useful or 
designedly good. From moralists, 
philanthropists, and all earnest and 
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enthusiastic people he holds de- 
cidedly aloof. To science he holds 
himself equally antagonistic; phy- 
sical discoverers, economists, and 
statisticians may alike be deemed to 
be at the opposite pole of the 
world to his. He scorns, very 
rightly, the mathematically-minded 
monsters who, if they read a novel, 
inquire, with calm disdain. “ What 
does the book prove?” His scorn 
of certain other classes of people 
may not be so righteous: but it is, 
we believe, in many instances much 
more apparent than real. He dis- 
dains ostensibly religion, philan- 
thropy, morality; but let him be 
free to follow his ideal of art, and 
it will be found to include some- 
thing of all three. But he will 
never avow any one of the moral 
qualities as hisaim. Beauty is the 
only god he worships; if morality 
and other virtues should chance to 
be found as ministers in its train, 
he will not dismiss them ; but they 
are only allowed to come near him 
on the distinct understanding that 
they shall be absolutely subser- 
vient to art. Beauty, riches, good 
fortune, gold, marble, purple— 
without these there is no heaven for 
M. Gautier—at least so he said ; 
but he spent long hours in the de- 
piction of the lives and personalities 
of his friends, and would lend his 
money to the needy, or his expe- 
rience to the young. With his 
appreciative, tender nature, his 
delicate sympathies, his affectionate 
treatment of all whom he criticised, 
and his extreme care not to hurt the 
feelings of others, Gautier cannot 
be considered to have been basely 
enslaved by art. Butif he scrupu- 
a refrained from wounding, he 
loved always to startle. Those 
paradoxes and smart, brilliant sen- 
tences of his that were so offensive 
to many weaker brethren—those 
epigrams that do so flagrantly 
transgress the limits of meetness 
and decency, were, we believe, the 
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offspring of this bizarre love of 
startling, the fruits of a reckless, 
boyish ambition to say something 
that should seem dreadful even in 
blasé Paris. With this end in view, 
in “ Mademoiselle de Maupin” he 
was completely successful. The 
journalists were taken aback; the 
book was styled “one of the 
strongest eccentricities of an epoch 
fertile in eccentricities.” It made 
“a scandal in an era when people 
were not scandalised for a trifle.” 
If his sayings can be taken in the 
spirit in which we imagine he said 
them, many of them may be ren- 
dered harmless. When he tells us 
that “nothing is more moral and 
sacred under heaven than kisses of 
man and woman, when both are 
beautiful and young,” we only feel 
inclined to smile at a bit of poetical 
truth, rather absurdly rendered. 
Careful motlters and celibate priests 
of Paris, however, might perhaps 
take it more seriously; and still 
more so such a saying as the follow- 
ing: “ Virginity, mysticism, and 
melancholy, three unknown words 
in the ancient world, are three new 
maladies brought in by Christ.” 
When we come to such sayings as 
“Qu’on est fidéle avec des régrets de 
Pétre”—* Je regrettai en la voyant 
ainsi, d’étre son amant, et de n’avoir 
pas a le devenir,” as from the mouth 
of a man, or to such speeches as 
“Etre avec son mari, cest étre 
seule,” from a woman, or when we 
are told that jealousy on the part 
of a man is “ Gothic prejudice,” we 
feel that we are in the presence of 
the demoralised, but that the feel- 
ings are as likely to be assumed 
as real.” It is not so, how- 
ever, with all the contents of 
“ Mademoiselle de Maupin.” There 
are therein depictions quite un- 
worthy of Gautier, and suitable 
only to such grosser natures as 
Paul de Kock. It was well said in 
Fraser some years ago, with refer- 
ence to Mr. Swinburne, that on the 
6 
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physical side of love silence is the 
safest policy, and that a man is not 
necessarily an anchoret because he 
does not babble. Some of Gautier’s 
characters do not only babble ; 
they boast, which is not only 
puerile, but disgusting. Gautier’s 
belief in art, for art’s sake, ran 
away with him. It is sustainable 
as a creed up toa certain point, and 
in a limited sense ; but when we 
come to such sayings as the follow- 
ing: “ There is nothing truly beau- 
tiful save that which can be of no 
use; all that is useful is ugly, for 
it is the expression of some need ; 
and those of man are infirm and 
disgusting, like his poor and infirm 
nature,” we feel the repulsiveness 
of the doctrine, in spite of the 
plausibility of the argument; and 
we feel at the same time that 
Gautier, when he made it, was at 
his lowest depth of moral degrada- 
tion and want of faith. The argu- 
ment is as nearly demoniacal as any 
we have ever seen, and is the worst 
of Gautier’s morbid expressions 
that we know. How such a doc- 
trine could consist with a jocund 
Paganism it is difficult to under- 
stand ; it is merely the evidence of 
disease. That Gautier’s nature was 
at one period polluted, and de- 
prived of its natural purity, we are 
convinced. It is one thing to state 
boldly, and without fear, what is 
healthful upon subjects even gene- 
rally tabooed, but quite another 
thing to put forward wanton evi- 
dences of abnormal disorders and 
unhealthy moods of passion. Gau- 
tier appears to have begun his 
revolt against goodness and order 
by a reaction against conventional 
shams. “The goal at which the 
most monstrously virtuous have 
arrived,” he informs us, “is to 
think one thing and say another.” 
If he had done nothing beyond 
reversing this state of things he 
might have done well. Unfortu- 
nately, he went a step farther, and, 
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to show that he was not afraid of 
speaking out, chose rather, and too 
often, to speak what was unneces- 
sary, and unworthy of being put 
into speech. Thus his paradoxes 
and startling sayings increased and 
multiplied. Baudelaire, friend of 
Gautier, and himself one of the 
most paradoxical and morbid of 
men, says with truth, “ What the 
mouth becomes accustomed to say, 
the heart learns to believe.” That 
Gautier, as he grew older, aban- 
doned the vagaries, and to a great 
extent recovered from the disorders 
of his youth—that his mouth ceased 
to say and his heart to believe his 
evil paradoxes of old, and that, 
therefore, so great a literary and 
artistic power as his was finally 
turned into more healthful chan- 
nels, all Frenchmen ought to be 
truly grateful. 

Gautier is often spoken of as 
having conquered “that strange 
disease of modern life,” the deep- 
rooted ennui which seems to have 
been born in France, but which can 
be traced in Byron in England, Poe 
in America, and in many a morbid 
poetaster in the several countries, 
and is now reappearing as German 
Pessimism. Chateaubriand was 
always feeding his mind upon the 
study of hissoul’sanatomy. Baude- 
laire lived in a sort of hopeless 
——- These influences may 
be traced in their action upon 
Gautier. At one time we find him 
endeavouring to shake them off. 
In one of his books (“ Fortunio”’), 
he tells us, will be found few wail- 
ings over souls not mated, over 
lost illusions, over soul-melan- 
cholies, and other pretentious plati- 
tudes, which, produced over and 
over again to satiety, are a source 
of enervation. “It is time to have 
done with literary maladies,” says 
he; “the reign of the phthisical is 
over.” But in the memoir which 
he wrote upon the death of one of 
his most intimate friends, even so 
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lately as 1855, we find him return- 
ing to the old strain of despondent 
weariness and hopeless disgust of 
life. “The misery of this existence 
of ours,”’ he observes, “ is owing to 
causes quite foreign to the difficul- 
ties inherent in a literary life, and 
to a vulgar deprivation of cash.” 
Then he endeavours to give a 
reason for this strange, morbid 
wretchedness, which he saw in- 
fecting so many of his friends. 
“The progressive invasion of dreams 
rendered by degrees the life of 
Gérard de Nerval impossible in the 
midst of the crowd of moving reali- 
ties. . . . Hisspiritual nature pre- 
disposed him to illuminism and 
mystic exaltation. . . . His long, 
solitary walks, during which his 
thought grew excited, . .. de- 
tached him more and more from 
the sphere where we remain in 
durance beneath the heaviness of 
positivism. A happy or unhappy 
love ... carried this exaltation, 
previously interior and restrained, 
to the last degree of paroxysm. 
Gérard no longer had command 
over his dreams.” Here, we think, 
Gautier has probed the “ disease ”’ 
down to its secret sources. Every 
= pleasure of life, instead of 

ing enjoyed in natural fashion 
and kept wholesome by acontrariety 
of hard work, was drawn inwards 
to the dim dream-chambers of the 
interior life, and there dramatised 
with all the exaltation of the ima- 
gination, with all the allurements 
of the wanton exercise of the sensi- 
tive psychological faculties, until 
the outer senses were completely 
demoralised. Thenceforward the 
simple pleasures of the world 
seemed gross or heavy, and its 
simple duties as burdensome as 
fetters of clay. At the time when 
there was homely, earthly work to 
be done, the nerves would be 
relaxed and weak from their high 
electric tension, and the imagina- 
tion, chill and contracted, would be 
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engaged in an endeavour to analyse 
its hallucinations. What wonder 
that the details of life seemed dry 
and oppressive under such condi- 
tions as this? Then the victim of 
overwrought nerves would betake 
himself to opium or hasheesh to 
recover the lost exaltation, the 
fading inspiration, the burnt-out 
paroxysm, and the last state of 
that man would be worse than the 
first. 

Such spiritualism of wantonness 
and degradation, which seems for 
the most part to be found in those 
whose minds are not well filled and 
steadied by experience, or lit by the 
spiritualism of aspiration, Gautier 
does indeed appear to have out- 
lived. The ennui and morbidness 
of his earlier years have been attri- 
buted to his living in an age when 
all political experiments had been 
tried, and blank want of faith was 
the result. A monotonous rever- 
sion to a dead-grey and starless 
horizon might, indeed, quench the 
spirits of a too sensitive thinker ; 
but for an artist like Gautier some 
other cause must be discovered 
more closely personal, and of some 
such nature as that abuse of the 
imagination to which reference has 
been made. 

In spite of Gautier’s moral lapses 
we seem to detect in much of his 
work a shy, remote purity of spirit. 
It is as if he were saying to him- 
self sometimes, “There is such a 
thing as purity, far away and un- 
reached.” When we ask why this 
ideal was not brought closer to his 
life, we have, by way of answering 
ourselves, to take circumstances into 
consideration. In Paris, the true 
woman’s influence was deplorably 
wanting. Young women there are 
presumed not to be acquainted with 
the questionable romances of the 
other sex; but none the more for 
their ignorance are they overflowing 
with the pure feminine virtues. 
There is little of true marriage in 
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Parisian society, with much of 
what must tend to banish the true 
idea of it. The silly young gir! 
leaves school full of frivolous and 
idle dreams, and innocent of expe- 
rience or of the practical and use- 
ful; she becomes straightway the 
unwooed and unloved partner of a 
man she has not chosen, and whom 
she may have seen but once. 
Mutual suitability is not of supreme 
importance, for the traditions of 
marriage do not show unlimited 
faithfulness to be a necessity. Can 
we say that the idea promulgated 
by such as Gautier, of a mistress 
who is the courted companion of a 
man, were but the idea of constancy 
included therein, is more depraved 
than the conventional notion of a 
wife who is the haphazard allot- 
ment of society, and not neces- 
sarily either suitable, lovable, or 
true? Treated as they are, and 
with society as it is, there are 
rarely to be found in Paris women 
able to win and redeem and bind 
to themselves a man of the calibre 
of Gautier. In “ Mademoiselle de 
Maupin” there is a sort of mourn- 
ful appreciation of all this. The 
heroine, who goes through so many 
most questionable and unwomanly 
adventures, takes for her text an 
idea which we cannot but think it 
would be good to have promul- 
gated: “Hélas!” she deplores, 
“les femmes n’ont lu que le roman 
de "homme, et jamais son histoire.” 
She proceeds in a very unnatural 
manner to discover that history ; 
but Gautier does not profess to be 
a philosopher or utilitarian. He 
found women grown like very 
perishable exotics, and always 
under dim glass; he has depicted 
one emerging from conventional 
trammels and plucking for her- 
self the apple of knowledge of good 
and evil—after a very strange 
fashion, it is true; but-it is some- 
thing that the idea of the necessity 
of some knowledge on the part of 
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woman should have been suggested 
by him. He makes us feel, at 
least, how much amongst frivolous 
women, feebly affecting religion, 
sentimental and unpractical devo- 
tees, bread-and-butter girls without 
ideas, and old women with only 
vicious ones, Parisian men were to 
be pitied. With pure women as 
their companions, men would dream 
little of morbid Messalinas haunt- 
ing the chambers of their souls. 
Whose fault it is that the Parisian 
social system is as it is, who can 
tell? It certainly is not wholly 
Gautier’s; he is, at least, in part, 
a victim, and not wholly “ infernal,” 
as some of his critics tell us. 
Gautier was an artist, and mol- 
libus medullis, yet strong with a 
beauty that could transform com- 
mon things and make them glow 
with a magic life unseen before. 
He had all the artist’s weaknesses. 
He was weak enough, in his early 
manhood, to bid for popularity 
with a public greedy of novelty 
and seeking the piquant sensa- 
tionalism of evil. He was weak 
enough to permit his soul to swoon 
for a time before the evil allure- 
ments which he conjured up. He 
never attained to the power of 
obedience, and was a_ revolter 
against laws of healthy art, as 
well as against laws of simple 
morality. He re-acted against 
conventionalisms blindly, and 
without seeing that he was wan- 
dering away into a wanton region 
of capricious and vagrant ideas 
and false paradoxes. And, lastly, 
he was not even quite a genuine 
Pagan, but failed sadly of his re- 
ligious professions. His want of 
faith in the beauty of life and of 
its healthful needs we have shown 
already. He was not serene before 
the vision of death; and, worst 
of all, he was not reverent in the 
very temple of Nature, where he 
professed to worship. For the 
true Pagan there are groves that 
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ought not to be profaned, and 
shrines which it is impious to vio- 
late. There is a modesty which a 
boy or a girl learns instinctively 
on passing out of childhood. This 
is a natural and not a conventional 
virtue ; and M. Gautier, in failing 
to respect it, has erred. Had his 
love for art been single, and his 
Paganism instinctive, instead of 
partly affected, he would have 
learned the true Greek religion, 
which would at least have pre- 
served him from indecency and 
from morbid inebriations, and have 
taught him laws of order and 
moods of serenity. 

With all his faults, Gautier was 
capable of inspiring true affection 
in friends. He was unselfish, save 
for the indulgence of his immo- 
derate passion for art. He would 
always renounce with contempt a 
reality of bourgeois comfort for an 
idea of roses. 

Dumas, as Gautier’s friend, was 
careful to state over his grave that 
he was not “an eccentric and 
disordered character, an incorrigi- 
ble Bohemian.” On the contrary, 
he was “a family man, as much as 
any one else,” working “ patiently, 
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regularly, nobly, silently, for{‘his 
children.” We ought to take this 
fact into consideration when we 
are led to estimate him too meanly 
by the infirmities of his earlier 
years, or by the character of his 
imaginative conceptions. 

Gautier was made a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour in 1858. 
He several times was a candidate 
for the honour of a place in the 
Academy, but the ballot was 
always against him. He is none 
the less a master ‘of style, both 
in prose and poetry, and a perfect 
critic. 

The poet, who professed to ab- 
jure politics, but is said by his 
friends to have been a true patriot 
at heart, is buried at Montmartre, 
which the allies passed through 
in 1814, in entering Paris; and 
the church at Neuilly where his 
remains rested bore at the time the 
shotmarks of the more recent strife. 
That miserable and fratricidal con- 
flict, and the devotion of Gautier— 
the man who professed to be so 
careless—to the beautiful, if evil, 
mother Paris, aggravated, it was 
said, the disease of which he 
died. 
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TWO TRICKS OF AN INDIAN JUGGLER. 


By E. Sranuey Roserrtson, late of the Bengal Civil Service. 


Ear1y in January, 1877, I was 
stationed at Moradabad, in Rohil- 
kund. My wife was in England 
invalided; so instead of living 
alone I had adopted a common and 
convenient Indian fashion and was 
“chumming” with a friend. My 
chum was Mr. Carmichael-Smyth, 
acting Superintendent of Police for 
the district. One day Mr. Smyth 
told me that he expected to receive a 
visit from a native, an amateur con- 
juror, who would perform some 
amusing tricks. It so happened 
that on the same day we were 
waited on bya Parsee pedlar, who 
wanted to sell us ivory and sandal- 
wood carvings, and such-like knick- 
knacks which are the usual stock- 
in-trade of the Parsee travelling 
merchants. While we were chaf- 
fering with this man the conjuror 
was announced, and was shown into 
the common sitting room. He was 
followed by a crowd of our servants 
—for the native of every rank loves a 
conjuror, and gazes on a conjuring 
performance with the simple admi- 
ration of a child. 

There was nothing very remark- 
able in the appearance or dress of 
our conjuror. An elderly man, 
short and sparely made, dressed in 
dingy white cotton, with very tight 
sleeves to his robe and very tight 
legs to his drawers ; he might have 
been a respectable servant out of 
place, but actually was a small land- 
owner who had taken to conjuring 
for his amusement. 

When he entered the room he 
spread a white cloth upon the floor 


and sat down upon it with his back 
to the wall, the door of the room 
being on his right hand. His spec- 
tators were disposed in the follow- 
ing fashion: Mr. Smyth sat ona 
chair nearly in the middle of the 
room, I was sitting on a sofa near 
the door, the Parsee merchant 
stood in the doorway about arm’s 
length from me. The servants stood 
about in groups, the largest group 
being between the door and the 
conjuror. As soon as he had settled 
himself he turned to the Parsee and 
asked for the loan of a rupee. The 
pedlar at first demurred a little, 
but, on being guaranteed against 
loss, he produced the coin. He was 
going to put it into the conjuror’s 
hand, but the latter refused and 
told the Parsee to hand it to Mr. 
Smyth’s bearer. The bearer took 
it, and, at the request of the con- 
juror, looked at it and de- 
clared it to be really a rupee. 
The conjuror then told him to hand 
it to his master. Mr. Smyth took 
it, and then followed this dialogue : 
—Conjuror: Are you sure that is 
a rupee ?—Smyth: Yes.—Con- 
juror: Close your hand on it and 
hold it tight. Now think of some 
country in Europe, but do not tell 
me your thought (then the conjuror 
ran over the names of several coun- 
tries, such as France, Germany, 
Russia, Turkey, and America—for 
the native of India is under the 
impression that America is in 
Europe). After a moment’s pause 
Mr. Smyth said he had thought of 
a country. “Then open your 
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hand ” said the juggler, “ see what 
you have got, and tell me if it is 
a coin of the country you thought 
of.” It was a five-franc piece, and 
Mr. Smyth had thought of France. 
He was going to hand the coin to 
the conjuror, but the latter said 
“No, pass it to the other sahib.” 
Mr. Smyth accordingly put the five- 
franc piece into my hand ; I looked 
closely at it, then shut my hand and 
thought of Russia. When I opened 
it I found, not a Russian but a 
Turkish silver piece about the size 
of the five franc, or of our own crown 
piece. This I handed to Mr. Smyth, 
and suggested that he should name 
America, which he did, and found 
a Mexican dollar in his hand. The 
coin, whatever it was, had never 
been in the conjuror’s hand from 
the time the rupee was_bor- 
rowed from the Parsee merchant. 
Mr. Smyth and his bearer had both 
of them closely examined the rupee, 
and Mr. Smyth and I turned over 
several times the five-franc piece, 
the Turkish coin, and the dollar ; 
so the trick did not depend on a 
reversible coin. Indeed it could 
not, for the coin underwent three 
changes, as has been seen. I need 
only add, for the information of 
those readers who know not India, 
that a rupee is only about the 
size of a florin, and therefore about 
half the weight of a five franc 
piece. 

The juggler performed several 
other tricks that day, but they 
were of a common-place kind and 
in no way comparable to the coin 
trick, which I have never seen 
rivalled by any other conjuror in 
India or Europe. 

The following evening Mr. Smyth 
and I were to dine at the mess of 
the 28th Native Infantry. We told 
some of our friends in the regi- 
ment of the tricks our juggler had 
shown us; they asked us to invite 
the man to perform after dinner in 
the mess drawing room. He came 
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accordingly, and began by showing 
some very common-place tricks. I 
wanted him to do the coin trick, 
but he made some excuse. I 
should mention that one of the 
officers was himself an amateur 
conjuror, and Mr. Smyth intro- 
duced him and our juggler to each 
other as comrades in art magic. 
Possibly our juggler may have 
been afraid that the captain would 
detect his method; or perhaps he 
only felt nervous about repeating 
a trick which must have depended 
very much on mere guesswork. 
Be that as it may, he would not 
perform the coin trick at the mess. 
But he did another almost equally 
wonderful. 

As before, he was seated on a 
white cloth, which this time I think 
was a table-cloth, borrowed from 
the mess sergeant. He asked some 
one present to produce a rupee, 
and to lay it down at the remote 
edge of the cloth. The cloth being 
three or four yards in length, the 
conjuror could not have touched 
the coin without being seen, and, 
in fact, did not touch it. He then 
asked for a signet ring. Several 
were offered him, and he chose out 
one which had a very large oval 
seal, projecting well beyond the 
gold hoop on both sides. This 
ring he tossed and tumbled several 
times in his hands, now throwing 
it into the air and catching it, then 
shaking it between his clasped 
hands, all the time mumbling half- 
articulate words in some Hindo- 
stanee patois. Then setting the 
ring down on the cloth at about 
half-arm’s length in front of him, 
he said, slowly and distinctly in 
good Hindostanee, “ Ring, rise up 
and go to the rupee.” The ring 


rose, with the seal uppermost, and 
resting on the hoop, slowly, with a 
kind of dancing or jerking motion, 
it passed over the cloth until it 
came to where the rupee lay on the 
remote edge; then it lay down on 
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the coin. The conjuror then said, 
“ Ring, lay hold of the rupee, and 
bring it to me.” The projecting 
edge of the seal seemed to grapple 
the edge of the coin; the ring and 
the rupee rose into a kind of 
wrestling attitude, and, with the 
same dancing or jerking motion, 
the two returned to within reach of 
he juggler’s hand. 
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I have no theory of any kind to 
explain either of these tricks. I 
should mention, however, that the 
juggler entirely disclaimed all 
supernatural power, and alleged 
that he performed his tricks by 
mere sleight of hand. It will be 
observed that he had no prepa- 
ration of his surroundings, no 
machinery, and no confederate. 
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In the Cold. 89 


IN THE COLD. 


What shall we do for her, our sister ? 
What can we do for her, you and I? 

Oh, the sunshine hath somehow miss’d her ; 
And the balm of the dew hath left her dry. 


Shelter from outside cold and danger 
Strength she has none to seek and win ; 

At the door of our heart she stands a stranger, 
Shall we not open and take her in? 


Must we not care for her greatly, seeing 
How it is given to her to hold 

Down in the depths of her inmost being 
Love that can never be shown or told? 


Somehow she feels that loving is living, 

So does her heart at its bonds nigh break ; 
Sorely she longs for the joy of giving; 

None will stoop down unto her and take. 


After the years of dull repression 
That folded her up in their anguish deep, 
Blown on by spring-winds that rouse and freshen, 
Will she not think that she walks in sleep ? 


Opening her eyes she will see around her 
Glory and beauty passing bright; 

So shall she know that Love has found her, 
Love that is surely one with Light. 


And it shall be that, a little while hence, 
This little sister we care for thus, 

Loosing the bands of her veil of silence, 
Will lift up her voice and will sing to us. 


Sing with us, weep with us, laugh with us, render 
Love what is Love’s through all calms and stirs ; 
Cling to our breast as a baby tender, 
And, as a mother, clasp us to hers. 
E. H. Hioxzy. 
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THE AUTHOR’S WISH. 


By An Outp ContTrRIBuToR. 


In a small chamber, far up on the 
stairway of an old city house, 
lived an author. 

He was young and ardent, living 
in his work and loving it, as the 
true artist only can. He was poor, 
for he was only climbing the ladder 
of fame—by no means was he at 
the top. Many a difficult step in 
that ill-inclined ladder had he to 
compass, putting forth all his 
strength for each several exertion. 
Between these efforts his soul sank 
exhausted, and life became a cold 
and arid prospect, filled only with 
weariness. But rest—even the 
rest of dejected exhaustion— 
seemed to bring forth new life 
within him. From each pause he 
rose vigorous, and accomplished a 
fresh step in his career with such 
genuine force that for the moment 
men looked towards him and 
wondered. But it was only for 
the moment. Soon they turned 
and went their ways in pursuit of 
the manifold businesses of the 
earth; and the author was left 
alone in his upper chamber, with- 
out fame, sympathy, or love. He 
had not yet sufficiently fixed the 
attention of men; he had not yet 
accomplished that great work 
which should bring to him the 
appreciation he longed for. 

And so in the midst of the 
surging crowds of the city he 
passed on alone, unfriended, un- 
successful. And had he not 
passionately loved his art, and 
deemed himself not “damned 
because a writer,” but infinitely 


blessed therein, his endurance 
must have failed him, and he would 
have betaken himself to some 
simpler craft in order to supply his 
earthly needs. 

But no thought of this entered 
his mind. The good and the beauti- 
ful which he saw around him so 
fascinated his soul that he inces- 
santly endeavoured to accomplish 
its portraiture. He lived much 
alone, and seldom spoke to any 
living being. He visited crowded 
assemblies that he might study the 
faces of the people ; and the most 
beautiful face which he saw in- 
variably riveted his attention, and 
the memory of this outward beauty 
he would carry home to use as a 
clothing to his beautiful thought. 
And in this way he gave forth to 
the world writings so delicately 
pure, so tinged and glorified with 
the colour of his own sweet spirit, 
that men who read and realised 
their meanings felt as though the 
words of an angel had fallen into 
their soul. But yet the author was 
poor, miserable, and lonely. 

This made him wonder, though 
he was incapable of complaint. 
“« But,” he said, “ I must be lacking 
in knowledge. I understand my 
art, so men say. What is it that I 
need? Why can I not deeply stir 
them as I myself am stirred when 
these thoughts wa me ?”” 

He sat alone in his room, and 
dwelled upon it ; he walked through 
the streets, still endeavouring to 
discover his lack. 

And as he moved down one of 
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these streets some gift of hearing 
seemed to descend upon him. He 
passed out of his abstraction sud- 
denly and became attentive to the 
fragmentary utterances of the 
passers-by. 

“You'll do it for him, won’t 
you?” said one man anxiously to 
another; “ it’s a matter of life and 
death !” 

“Of course, of course,’ inter- 
rupted the other. “Now don’t 
forget that you’ve a ticket for the 
theatre to-night.” 

“Good weather for the washing,” 
said one of two women who brushed 
past him at the moment somewhat 
rudely, endangering, by their quick 
movements, a jug of milk, which a 
very dirty, pretty little girl was 
carrying. He paused a second to 
look at the child ere he turned the 
corner of the street, for her sweet 
little face was full of profound 
abstraction—caused, he soon saw, 
by the endeavour to carry the milk 
safely while eating a cake which 
she held in the other hand. And 
while he stayed to watch her, he 
caught some words from a group 
of gentlemen who had met at the 
corner of the street. 

“We are not alarmed at the size 
of the undertaking,” said one, in a 
full, comfortable tone, “nor are we 
anxious to spare outlay.” 

“But,” said another, in a more 
independent voice, “ we must look 
at the matter in a public sense; 
how will the general pocket like the 
expense?” 

“Hang the public!” exclaimed a 
third, with a shrug of the shoulders 
and a laugh. “Let us keep to 
business; we shall make a good 
thing out of it.” 

“And really,” said the first 
voice, with a softness that sug- 
gested the portly proportions of its 
owner, “it is but a trifling matter 
to the individual members of the 
community. We don’t demand 
much from each.” 
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He heard no more of what they 
said, for he was startled by the 
sound of a very different voice. It 
was a hoarse, low murmur close 
beside him. 

“ Bah !—’twas a dirty job after 
all! I should have done it 
thoroughly, and left no trace!” 

A miserable man, moving under 
the shadow of the wall, and mut- 
tering to himself with eyes bent 
upon the ground. The author’s 
startled movement attracted his 
attention, and, meeting the gaze of 
interested eyes, he quickly moved 
on, and vanished into darker 
shadow. 

The author reflected within him- 
self as he went homewards, and 
his amazement was great. These 
people! How differently they 
thought from himself! Upon what 
different subjects their minds 
dwelled. They were not absorbed 
in contemplation of the beautiful 
in God’s universe—they were not 
following out any idea of loveliness. 
Each sentence which had caught 
his ear had carried to him a strange 
sense of the individual selfhood 
of each life out of which it had 
come tohim. Those persons whom 
he had met were passing on their 
way, unmindful of the glories of the 
world in which they lived —unmind- 
ful of the very sun which rode 
royally above them, save as it made 
them hot, or dried their washed 
linen, or served to save their 
candles. The man who held the 
theatre ticket in his hand was full 
of something which he was urging 
on his friend; while the friend 
would think of nothing but the 
theatre ticket which he had just 
given away. The women were inca- 
pable of considering anything but 
soapsuds; the pretty child, who 
was to him a vision of heaven-sent 
beautifulness, was wholly absorbed 
by the conflicting thoughts of the 
cake in one hand—to be eaten— 
and the milk jug in the other—to 
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be safely carried. And the grave 
gentlemen whom he had lingered 
near as they stood talking at the 
corner of the street—were they 
occupied in wonder at the grace 
which God had exhibited in his 
creations? No; they spoke of 
speculations and finance—the soap- 
suds of their existence. 

And the man who skulked in 
the shadow, and muttered strange 
incoherencies to himself—what was 
his thought? Not of the mercy of 
his Creator in still granting him a 
sunlit life: his mind wandered 


into some dim and _harassed 
contemplation of his hidden 
crime. 


The author rushed home, and 
shut himself within his solitary 
chamber. 

“This, then, is my lack!—I do 
not understand my fellow men. I 
have analysed myself, not them. 
I have taken out of my own soul, 
and given to them. Perchance if 
I take from out theirs and give to 
them, then they will the better 

preciate my art; and, surely, 
this is the noblest part of the task 
which is mine. The study of man 
is the grandest study possible to 
the artist !” 

And so, pondering in his room, 
a passionate desire filled him to 
understand and reproduce the 
souls which surged so thickly in 
the city around his isolated 
chamber. 

“Surely!” he cried aloud, in 
his ecstacy of desire, “in the con- 
templation of this greatest creation 
of God’s hand, I shall behold the 

rfection of His artistic power ! 
Phi his will be the climax of my 
labours.” 

And he prayed, with all the wild 

earning and enthusiasm of his 

ighly-strung nature, that the 
voices of men might penetrate his 
ears—that he might be allowed to 
hear their speech, and, understand- 
ing the meanings of their words, 
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to plunge into the mysterious 
depths of the human heart. 

All through the dark and soli- 
tary hours of the night he en- 
treated Heaven for this boon— 
praying that this experience should 
be given him, which, as he believed, 
would enable him to consummate 
his art and perfect his work. 

“T have loved God—I have 
loved Nature,” he murmured to 
himself, as he sank down at last 
into a weary slumber. “My life 
will be complete when I know and 
love man.’ 

He slept until the dawn arose 
and with its pale light illuminated 
his chamber. He awoke when its 
first rays entered—awoke suddenly, 
and with a start of fear, for a 
strange sound entered his ears: a 
dim, hoarse murmur, as of many 
voices—voices afar off, yet not 
altogether indistinct. 

He sat, with clasped hands of 
wonder, and a heavenly smile 
irradiated his face. 

“ And my wish is granted me!” 
he exclaimed. ‘Then indeed it 
is to be my happiness to grasp my 
art utterly, and show to men 
the beautifulness of life by its 
means !” 

He bowed his head to listen and 
distinguished the voices; and as 
the light grew stronger the sounds 
became more audible, so that he 
could hear the words which were 


uttered, and understand their 
meanings. 

The day increased, and men 
busied themselves with their 


manifold duties and pleasures ; 
but the author sat still in his 
room, with hands clasped, and 
his face filled with continually 
changing emotion, 

For the voices of men who were 
so busied all around him grew 
clamorous in his ears and deafened 
him, not by volume of sound, but 
b the wonder of their meaning. 

or, as the speech of the multitude 
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became intelligible to him, he 
began to understand its desires 
and its life. 

Whispered words of malice 
penetrated his ear—private conver- 
sations in which evil plottings were 
divulged—cries of pain and shame 
from out the seething slums of 
the city—the shoutings of reckless 
and ungoverned mobs. These 
sounds all mingled in his ears, and 
filled his mind with chaos. Utter- 
ances which were elegant in form 
and happy in expression—yet 
carried a sting of cruelty and 
unkindness within them—floated 
from out of drawing rooms and 
entered softly into his conscious- 
ness ; and almost ere he had 
grasped their meaning they were 
succeeded by the inarticulate cries 
of drunken quarrellers or the 
muffled complaints of prisoners. 

And, most horrible of all to the 
sensitive soul of the author, there 
came to him now and then a half- 
familiar voice. The man whom 
yesterday he had seen giving away 
the theatre ticket to-day revealed 
the hideousness of selfish deeds 
which he masked—to himself as 
well as to others—by small and 
showy acts of grace. The women 
he heard brawling in fierce and 
unwomanly fashion; the specu- 
lators he heard raise their voices in 
keen altercation or lower them in 
hypocritical amiability, or in the 
intensity of the passion of money- 
getting—mingling with these came 
the harsh voice of the man who hid 
himself within the shadow ; it rose 
above the others, and all the hate- 
fulness of his crime was laid bare 
before the aghast and sickened 
listener. The foul story was inter- 
rupted by a shrill wail of momen- 
tary but vivid sorrow: the pretty 
child, whose voice should have no 
tones but those of sweetness and 
delight, lifted up the cry of babyish 
and passionate grief. 
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And as the day waned and the 
twilight descended, bringing with 
it rest and quiet to the beasts of 
earth and the flowers of nature, 
there came no peace to the absorbed 
listener. Instead of quiet came a 
more confused noise; and the 
author’s face grew agonised as he 
heard. 

*“ Oh, Heavens!” he cried out at 
last, raising his own voice amid the 
yells and cries and murmurings 
which ceaselessly sounded around 
him ; “oh, Heavens, in mercy close 
my ears! No longer can I 
endure!” 

He cast himself upon his couch 
in a passion of horror, and his wish 
brought its fulfilment. A great 
silence fell upon him. The world 
was still. No longer did the voices 
from the houses and streets enter 
his chamber. The silence came but 
just in time. 

“ Another moment and I must 
have gone mad,” he said to himself, 
rising and leaning from the win- 
dow, that he might again feel the 
sweet air and reassure himself of 
the existence of the silent sky. 
But soon he started back and went 
to his table. 

‘“‘ T will write,” he cried, ‘ while 
the madness is stillon me. Men 
shall behold the foulness of their 
own hearts if my pen is strong 
enough to show it to them.” 

Through the long night he wrote, 
words that might have been 
written in tears or blood for the 
deep sadness that was in them; 
for many another night he wrote 
until at length he had relieved his 
soul of its horror, and shaken from 
himself the fever of other men’s 
lives. 

He sent out his work to the 
world, while he himself remained 
shut in his solitary room. 

But not for long. He was 
visited, aroused, besieged. In a 
word, he was famous. 
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“This fanciful author,’ wrote in answer to their words of congra- 
the critics, “has at last given us tulation. 
something real, strong, and life- No longer was the author lonely, 
like,” and they went to see him, unknown, or poor. 
and found a man who smiled dimly He had succeeded! 















A stneuLar speculation has been 
opened by a follower in the wake 
of the recorded observations—not 
the theories —of Darwin and 
Carpenter. Knowing nothing, as 
he avers, of science, he has but 
allowed his “ metaphysic wit” to 
fly over certain small facts of life ; 
and the result is a cluster of 
plausible theories and deductions 
which have at least the merit, if it 
be in anywise a merit, of novelty. 

We can only afford to give in a 
very sketchy and imperfect manner 
a chain of reasoning such as 
the author of “ Erewhon ” presents 
to us in his present very bizarre 
work.* 

The ameba is about the simplest 
type of animal known, a minute 
mass of living jelly; yet the jelly 
speck can extemporise a stomac 
by wrapping its soft body round a 
nutritive particle, and a foot by 
the projection of its protoplasmic 
substance. Dr. Carpenter observes 
as cited in the work before us: 
“Suppose a human mason to be 
put down by the side of a pile of 
stones of various shapes and sizes, 
and to be told to build a dome of 
these, smooth on both surfaces, 
without using more than the least 
possible quantity of a very tena- 
cious, but very costly, cement, in 
holding the stones together. If 
he accomplished this well, he would 
receive credit for great intelligence 
and skill. Yet this is exactly what 
these little ‘jelly specks’ do on a 
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most minute scale ; the ‘tests’ they 
construct, when highly magnified, 
bearing comparison with the most 
skilful masonry of man. From the 
same sandy bottom one species picks 
up the coarser quartz grains, 
cements them together with phos- 
phate of iron secreted from its own 
substance” [should not this rather 
be (says Mr. Butler), “which it 
has contrived in some way or other 
to manufacture’ ?) and thus con- 
structs a flask-shaped ‘test,’ having 
a short neck and a large single 
orifice. Another picks up the finest 
grains, and puts them together, 
with the same cement, into per- 
fectly spherical ‘tests’ of the most 
extraordinary finish, perforated 
with numerous small pores dis- 
posed at pretty regular intervals. 
Another selects the minutest sand 
grains and the terminal portions of 
sponge spicules, and works them 
up together—apparently with no 
cement at all, by the mere laying 
of the spicules—into perfect white 
spheres, like homeopathic globules, 
each having a single-fissured ori- 
fice. And another, which makes 
a straight, many-chambered ‘ test,’ 
that resembles in form the cham- 
bered shell of an orthoceratite— 
the conical mouth of each chamber 
projecting into the cavity of the 
next—while forming the walls of 
its chambers of ordinary sand 
grains rather loosely held together, 
shapes the conical mouth of the 
successive chambers by firmly 
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cementing together grains of 
ferruginous quartz, which it must 
have picked out from the general 
mass.” 

So much for the unconscious and 
yet wonderful action of this atomy. 
We human folk act with an appa- 
rent unconsciousness in many 
things—to wit, in those in which 
we have had most practice, and in 
which, as Mr. Butler would put it, 
we have by that means “ got past 
thought.” A consummate player 
on the piano, for instance, in the 
quasi- unconsciousness of habit 
resulting from constant practice, 
will strike four or five thousand 
notes in four or five minutes. This 
he will do accurately, and yet 
think and talk at the same time, 
his attention being engaged upon 
thousands of minute points, in 
any one of which a mistake might 
be made. 

That the faculty is so developed 
as to have passed into the domain 
of unconsciousness may be thus 
proved. If the player be made 
conscious by anyone’s disturbing 
him and then desiring him to start 
again, he is put out, and may have 
to begin a difficult passage, which 
he was performing swimmingly in 
his unconsciousness of effort, over 
again in order to catch the rhythm 
from the first. 

“Tn fact, it seems as though he 
knew the piece too well to be able 
to know that he knows it, and is 
only conscious of knowing those 
passages which he does not know 
so thoroughly.” 

When the performance is con- 
cluded any portion of it may be 
repeated ; but it would require an 
effort—indeed, would be almost an 
impossibility—to recall, or rather 
produce a consciousness of the 
effort that resulted in the produc- 
tion of any given note. 

In writing “the formation of each 
letter requires attention and voli- 
tion, yet in a few minutes a practised 
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writer will form several hundred 
letters,and be able to think and talk 
of something else all the time he is 
doing so. He will not probably 
remember the formation of a single 
character in any page that he has 
written ; nor will he be able to give 
more than the substance of his 
writing if asked to do so. He 
knows how to form each letter so 
well, and he knows so well each 
word that he is about to write, that 
he has ceased to be conscious of 
his knowledge or to notice his acts 
of volition, each one of which is, 
nevertheless, followed by a corre- 
sponding muscular action. Yet 
the uniformity of our handwriting, 
and the manner in which we almost 
invariably adhere to one method 
of forming the’ same character, 
would seem to suggest that during 
the momentary formation of each 
letter our memories must revert 
(with an intensity too rapid for 
our perception) to many if not to 
all the occasions on which we have 
ever written the same letter pre- 
viously—the memory of these occa- 
sions dwelling in our minds as 
what has been called a residuum 
—an unconsciously struck balance 
or average of them all—a fused 
mass of individual reminiscences 
of which no trace can be found in 
our consciousness, and of which 
the only effect would seem to lie in 
the gradual changes of handwriting 
which are perceptible in most 
people till they have reached 
middle age, and sometimes even 
later. So far are we from con- 
sciously remembering any one of 
the occasions on which we have 
written such and such a letter, 
that we are not even conscious of 
exercising our memory at all, any 
more than we are in health con- 
scious of the action of our heart. 
But, if we are writing in some 
unfamiliar way, as when printing 
our letters instead of writing them 
in our usual running hand, our 
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memory is so far awakened that 
we become conscious of every 
character we form; sometimes it is 
even perceptible as memory to our- 
selves, as. when we try to remem- 
ber how to print some letter, for 
example a ‘g,’ and cannot call to 
mind on which side of the upper 
half of the letter we ought to put 
the link which connects it with the 
lower, and are successful in remem- 
bering ; but if we become very con- 
scious ‘of remembering, it ‘shows 
that we are on the brink of only 
trying to remember—that is to 
say, of not remembering at all.” 

‘Other instances are to be found 
in reading, walking, swimming, 
talking, and also in calculation. 
In the last-named province we can 
support the theory from experience. 
Our first additions of long columns 
were laboriously made, with a 
consciousness of each figure. After 
some practice we ‘learned to per- 
form the same process with so little 
consciousness of it, and so little 
appreciation of each individual 
figure, that we could think plea- 
santly at the time the pencil and 
the eye were passing up and down 
the column in the process of addi- 
tion. A friend whom we consulted as 
to the metaphysics of such a mat- 
ter said that the thoughts slipped 
in between the interstices of the 
figures. Our own theory was that 
the practice had helped to form a 
mechanical part of the brain fit to 
have a matter like addition rele- 
gated to it. 

Mr. Butler would have it that 
the instinctive or mechanical life 
is the attainment of an aristocratic 
unconscious ease which far tran- 
scends imperfect and conscious 
effort. 

It being proved that constant 
practice leads to unconsciousness, 
how long indeed must not have 
been the practice of the creature of 
so-called instinct to enable it to 
perform its almost infallible pro- 
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cesses, such as the dome building 
of the ameeba ! 

The little atomy presumably does 
its work with such marvellous per- 
fection and unconsciousness of 
effort, because it knows so well 
how to do it. 

When we do not know well that 
on which we are engaged, there 
arrives a painful consciousness of 
its details. When we are only a 
growing cell, we are untroubled 
by such consciousness of effort. 
“ Birth is but the beginning of 
doubt, the first hankering after 
scepticism, the dreaming of a dawn 
of trouble, the end of certainty 
and of settled convictions. Not 
but what before birth there have 
been unsettled convictions (more’s 
the pity) with not a few, and after 
birth we have still so made up our 
minds upon many points as to have 
no further need of reflection con- 
cerning them; nevertheless, in the 
main, birth is the end of that time 
when we really knew our business, 
and the beginning of the days 
wherein we know not what we 
would do, or do. It is therefore 
the beginning of consciousness, 
and infancy is as the dosing of one 
who turns in his bed on waking, 
and takes another short sleep 
before he rises.” 

Again, “A chicken is never so full 
of activity, reasoning faculty, and 
volition as when it is an embryo 
in the eggshell, making bones, and 
flesh, and feathers, and eyes, and 
claws, with nothing but a little 
warmth and white of egg to make 
them from. This is indeed to make 
bricks with but a small modicum of 
straw. There is no man in the 
whole world who knows consciously 
and articulately as much as a half- 
hatched hen’s egg knows uncon- 
sciously.” 

How are we to account for the 
arrival at such unconsciousness ? 
Where is the primeval repetition of 
effort? “The embryochicken would 
7 
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presumably act as it does, provided 
it were always the same chicken 
which made itself over and over 
again.” This sounds somewhat 
absurd, but Mr. Butler means that 
the knowledge and volition of all 
chickens would seem to be parts of 
the knowledge and volition of 
primordial cell, which slumbers but 
never dies. 

The argument as to comparative 
consciousness is summed up in the 
following statements : 

“That we are most conscious of, 
and have most control over, such 
habits as speech, the upright posi- 
tion, the arts and sciences, which 
are acquisitions peculiar to the 
human race, always acquired after 
birth, and not common to ourselves 
and any ancestor who had not 
become entirely human. 

“That we are less conscious of, 
and have less control over, eating 
and drinking, swallowing, breath- 
ing, seeing and hearing, which were 
acquisitions of our prehuman 
ancestry, and for which we had 
provided ourselves with all the 
necessary apparatus before we saw 
light, but which are still, geologi- 
cally speaking, recent, or compara- 
tively recent. 

“That we are most unconscious 
of, and have least control over, our 
digestion and circulation, which 
belonged even to our invertebrate 
ancestry, and which are habits, 
geologically speaking, of extreme 
antiquity.” 

And again, as we learn from Mr. 
Butler, 

“T wish also to show reason for 
thinking that this creature, Life, 
has only come to be what it is, by 
the same sort of process as that by 
which any human art or manufac- 
ture is developed, i.e., through con- 
stantly doing the same thing over 
and over again, beginning from 
something which is barely recognis- 
able as faith, or as the desire to 
know, or do, or live at all, and as to 
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the origin of which we are in utter 
darkness—and growing till it is 
first conscious of effort, then con- 
scious of power, then powerful with 
but little consciousness, and finally, 
so powerful and so charged with 
memory as to be absolutely with- 
out all self-consciousness whatever, 
except as regards its latest phases 
in each of its many diffe rentiations, 
or when placed in such new circum- 
stances as compel it to choose 
between death and a reconsidera- 
tion of its position.” 

Mr. Butler’s conclusion is “ Life, 
then, is memory. The life of 
a creature is the memory of a 
creature. We are all the same stuff 
to start with, but we remember 
different things, and if we did not 
remember different things we 
should be absolutely like each 
other. As for the stuff itself of 
which we are made, we know 
nothing save only that it is such as 
‘dreams are made of.’” 

The argument is most plausible, 
but it is somewhat too novel for us 
to be wholly converted by it, 
according to Mr. Butler’s own 
principles, that the best advances 
are those made slowly. 

It would appear reasonable that 
there are two kinds of conscious- 
ness, one (or perhaps many) of the 

bodily frame, another—in beings of 

the higher grades—of the unseen 
nature, which latter may depend 
upon memory for its life quite as 
reasonably as may the embryo 
chicken upon that kind of memory 
which manifests itself as what we 
call instinct. 

When the mechanical certainty 
of a creature’s life is disturbed, it 
is by the entrance of a new element, 
which marks off a new develop- 
ment. From the utmost perfection 
of the most complicated mechanical 
creature we see traces of a strange 
descent, which proves to be but the 
reculer pour mieux sauter of a 
development on an _ infinitely 
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‘ascending scale. The blind 
mechanical certainty by which an 
animal creature of the lower crades 
seeks its foods, and converts them 
into movement, is but like the 
manner of a steam engine, which, 
by working a coal-heaving appara- 
tus to fill its own furnace, a pump 
to fill its own boiler, and an appa- 
ratus for disposing of its undigested 
refuse, would (after the fire of life 
were once set alight) continue its 
vital movements so long as the 
supply of inflammable matter and 
water was unexhausted. That blind 
mechanical certainty begins to be 
infringed, very delic ately at first, 
and never, so far as we know it, in 
any but a partial way, in higher 
life as compared with lower forms ; 
that certainty begins to be tra- 
versed, intersected, and impaired 
by a new quality that is not 


mechanical, so far as we know what 
is mechanical, for it ofttimes acts 
directly 


contrary to the course 
which its action would have taken 
had it followed the calculable 
routine of the machine. 

We may touch now again upon 
Mr. Butler’s doctrine that the power 
of the creature lies in its memory, 
and question whether that memory 
must not be of two kinds. The 
machine memory, or the quality by 
which one machine (even a man- 
made one) acts like another machine 
of identical construction; and the 
memory by which there enters into 
the mechanical life of an organism 
a dominating entity furnished with 
an attribute that in its rudimentary 
form we may fairly name self-will. 
This self-will is not a blind ecal- 
culable thing. If it be memory, it 
is the memory of former freedom, 
and therefore has an individuality 
of its own, and can be included in 
no class of objects whose course is 
ascertainable with certainty. 

The difference between the ma- 
chine as we make it and the 


mechanical organisms of Nature 
would seem mainly to lie in the 
fact that we do not know how the 
unseen Promethean fire is brought 
down to the latter to start the 
machinery ; and Nature’s mechan- 
isms have multiform powers of 
self-reproduction which no man 
knows how to include in his 
mechanical masterpieces. 

But this difference would bring 
no argument against our thesis 
from Mr. Butler, for in his “ Ere- 
whon,” where he finds more ad- 
vanced philosophers than ourselves, 
he has with admirable humour in- 
cluded among their discoveries 
that of the progression of machines 
into enhanced consciousness and 
power. A later development than 
man, they were tabooed by the 
Erewhonian wiseacres on the ground 
that they would manifest a subser- 
vience to man only so long as it 
might suit them, and would, if 
unchecked while there was oppor- 
tunity, eventually take their place 
as his superiors and masters. 

In an ultimate truth of Panthe- 
ism, we may agree with Mr. Butler 
that even the higher memory, or 
quality, which is life, is the memory 
of the universal life; but for all 
practical purposes, and—notwith- 
standing the apparent paradox—in 
all practical truth, it is the memory 
of the particular life. 

Perhaps we are rather mistaking 
his position, and ought to say that 
the memory of a creature is the 
memory of its class. This tenet 
seems to be fairly supported by 
the instances most ingeniously 
worked out by our metaphysician 
of the result of hybridism. The 
dual inherent memories will some- 
times be found to be compatible, 
and result in a new species; but 
otherwise it is as if we should try 
to blend into one a sewing machine 
and, for instance, the new machine 
for chiselling blocks of stone. A 
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sewing machine and a musical box, 
it is conceivable, might be blended ; 
and the result would be a sewing 
machine playing as it worked. If, 
then, this instrument, owing so 
much to either parent, were married 
to a phonograph, it would be 
possible to have the “Song of 
the Shirt” as an ever-present 
accompaniment to the _ stitch, 
stitch, stitch. 

An automatic condition of energy 
is comparatively not difficult to 
realise, provided the existence of 
matter and force and the conver- 
sions of them be first allowed for. 
There would seem no reason why 
the greater part of the marvel work 
of the ameeba, once the creature is 
created, should not be as auto- 
matic as the routine of the self- 
feeding printing press that, with 
steam supplied for life blood, 
multiplies sheets of writing, and 
throws them neatly folded into a 
basket. 

The mystery would appear not 
to lie in the work done by classes 
of animals with the infallible cer- 
tainty of instinct, or, in other 
words, with the regularity of a set 
of machines constructed on the 
same model. The mystery of 
memory would rather seem to 
begin with the infinitesimal en- 
trance of that wondrous faculty of 
self-will. We may act ona balance 
of considerations ; but we have the 
power to tilt the balances for very 
caprice, if we will, or to refuse to 
act at all. 

The mackerel forms one of a 
shiny cluster with his brethren, 
bound to the shoal by mechanical 
bonds, from which there is no volun- 
tary escape. We who are men 
and not mackerels, ‘“‘we mortal 
millions live alone,” and can leave 
the crowded thoroughfares and sit 
and think in our loneliness, and 
be almost emancipated from any 
mechanical condition whatsoever. 
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This, it might be said, is the pre- 
rogative of genius only; but in 
such a case it is because genius is 
more in the sphere of the higher 
laws, while the generality are 
still addicted to mechanical condi- 
tions. 

There would seem to be a greater 
presumption that a quality like 
genius should be of essence of 
memory than even the most mar- 
vellous constructiveness of the class 
ameba, which may not, after all, 
so nearly be paralleled by mecha- 
nical engines of our own manufac- 
ture. 

The adverse criticism that we 
should be disposed to make upon 
Mr. Butler’s present work is one 
that could be made upon most 
modern books. Its principles have 
not been felt long enough to be 
evolved with the perfection that 
comes with repetion. The dictum 
of a mathematical pioneer can 
never be too fully borne in 
mind, “Never regard anything 
as true until you can also see it as 
beautiful.” A book like this should 
have been perfected into an ex- 
quisite prose poem. “ Erewhon,” 
by reason of the latitude allowed to 
a work of imagination, was highly 
successful in its way. The present 
work, being philosophic in its aim, 
is impaired by the reader’s frequent 
dilemma as to whether the ancestry 
of the motive of certain of its utter- 
ances is to be found with such a 
Butler as that of the “ Analogy” 
or with the Butler of ‘“ Hudibras.” 
We hoped that the present literary 
re-incarnation of the universal or 
parent Butler-entity (we try to fol- 
low the author’s doctrines here) had 
exhausted his faculty of evolving 
marsh lights and mystification in 
his preceding work, “The Fair 
Haven,” which was, in truth, no 
harbour of rest at all, but a bay 
full of stakes and torpedoes. 

Mr. Butler, while alluding to the 
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complaint of his friends who say 
they can never tell whether he is in 
jest or earnest, avows his serious- 
ness. But his fantasy takes such 
humorous forms that there is 
always a temptation to regard his 
books as belonging to the same 
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category as Mark Twain’s, rather 
than to treat him with the re- 
spect due to an earnest philoso- 
pher. The idiosyncratic oddness, 
if not the originality and power, 
of Mr. Butler’s books will always, 
however, command attention. 
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MacGpaLen CoLuLeGe, OxForD, 


June 22. 
WE are already in full féte, and balls, concerts, and other gaieties of 
Commemoration succeed each other with almost clock-like regularity. 
One can predict to a nicety twelvemonths beforehand what will take 
place between Thursday and Thursday under any but very exceptional 
circumstances, such for ‘example as the tragic occurrence which caused 
the abandonment of the Pembroke concert, and the low standard of pure 
scholarship which deprives the Enccenia of two important recitations. 
As regards the former of these untoward accidents, it is unfortunately 
by no means a solecism. Ever since the introduction of that most silly 
as well as dangerous craft, the canoe, upon the Isis, deaths by drowning 
preserve a fixed average; and it is noteworthy that they mostly happen 
about Commemoration time. The University, of course, is powerless to 
prevent its alumni from endangering their lives with almost suicidal 
recklessness ; but public opinion ought to pronounce against canoeing 
as an exercise, since, independent of its peril, it contracts the chest, and, 
as a form of exercise, is positively mischievous. I have not Mr. 
McLaren’s valuable work at hand to refer to; but I believe I am 
not incorrect in affirming that the greatest living authority on athletics 
condemns the paddle unequivocally. The other eventuality which has 
cast a gloom, though of a different quality of course, on the Commemora- 
tion, is the announcement of the judges that two of the Chancellor's 
prizes have not been awarded. This, it is felt, amounts to a serious 
reflection on the present of a University, which in the past boasted such 
giants in scholarship as Gaisford and Cardwell, Conington and Roundell 
Palmer, with a host of others whose names are written in the Anthologia. 
It is to be feared that all modern educational tendencies run in the 
direction of diffuseness, and that in learning more our youth learn less. 
The fault, however, must be laid at the door, not of Oxford, but of the 
public schools, which, simultaneously with the establishment of a 
pedantic system of pronouncing the dead languages, seem to have 
dispensed with a virtue much regarded i in the days of our boyhood, viz., 
exactitude. The University, I ; admit, has it in its power to compel the 
great schools to drill their sixth forms in verse and prose ; and I should 
be glad to hear that Balliol had sent back an entire batch of competitors 
for her scholarships with a flea in their ear, since the depreciation of 
Oxford scholarship is tantamount to the degradation of Oxford. Such 
a drastic remedy, however, is not likely to be applied—comitatis causi ; 
and the only method of elevating the standard of scholarship which 


suggests itself is by rendering the classes in moderations a trifle less 


cheap than they have been of late years. I must not forget, in writing 
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for a magazine, to mention that the winner of the N Vewdigate, Mr. 
Wilde of this college, has already shown some promise in magazine 
literature. 

A word concerning the Hertford Fellowship litigation. It seems almost 
a pity that Mr. Baring’s liberality did not assume another form. 
Parliament has, in the exercise of its discretion, abolished tests, and the 
principles thus insisted on ought to be respected even by those who 
regret most deeply the loss to the Church of the great prizes of the 
University. Parliament, however, has not, so far as lam aware, made 
an enactment against the establishment of denominational colleges ; and 
it is open for any body of religionists to copy the example of the founders 
of Keble, and endow a college for their church or sect. Had Mr. 
Baring constituted himself a Wykeham or a Wadham on a small scale, 
his munificence would have been an heirloom for the Anglican Church. 
As it is, Hertford by the Liberal party is felt to be an injurious anomaly, 
and in all probability when next a Liberal majority is returned to St. 
Stephen’s the test wherewith Mr. Baring has loaded his princely 
benefaction will be abolished. The intention of the Legislature is plain ; 
so also is that of Mr. Baring. When, however, two wills clash, the 
weaker is certain to go to the wall. 

As I write, the list of degrees to be conferred in the theatre on 
Wednesday next is stated to include the names of Lords Huntington 
and } Napie r of Magdala, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Pierrepont the 
ex-American Minister, Sir Fitzjames Stephen, Mr. Talbot the new M.P., 
Mr. W. Spottiswoode, and Mr. John Hill Burton. It is quite possible 
that not all of these eminent individuals will be present ; but they have 
accepted the Vice-Chancellor’s invitation, and have doubtless fortified 
their nerves to endure the blatant badinage of the gallery, which, however, 
is much softer-toned than of yore. For my own part, T relish a little of 
the Terre-Filius element among the gods, and such happy hits as “ Non 
nobis, domine” in reply to the regulation “Placetne vobis, domini 
doctores, placetne vobis, magistri?” w vhich is put by the Vice-C hancellor 
before each degree is voted, have their small merit. Neither do I 
deprecate hearty applause, such as brought the tears into the eyes of 
Colin Campbell, and quite overwhelmed the Princess of Wales when she 
appeared as a bride. Sit modus, however, should be the rule, especially 
in the matter of yelling ; and, whilst I should regret an emasculated 
and Pecksniffian Commemoration, I confess to a hearty dislike of the 
Zoological style of performance, so suggestive of a cage and feeding 
time. 

The Philharmonic Society have wisely selected Mr. Randegger’s 
“ Fridolin” as the pitce de résistance of their Commemoration Concert. 
It is not generally known that Mendelssohn’s “(Edipus” and “Antigone” 
were first produced in this country by Dr. Corfe at Oxford; and, with 
the splendid material for a chorus which the University possesses, and 
the ease wherewith an orchestra can be imported from London, it would 
appear a sound policy to select entirely new music for such performances 
as those of the Philharmonic Soc iety. Since Sir Frederick Ouseley’s 
“ St. Polycarp” and Dr. Monk’s “Bard” no cantata or oratorio of the 
highest merit has been evolved from Oxford genius; but there is no 
necessity to confine the area of selection to native talent, and I am 
certain that Oxford will weleome the tone- poetry of Mr. Randegger as 
heartily as that of the Professor, or of the organist of York. 
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The contest for the presidency of the Union was most exciting, and the 
number of votes recorded for the losing candidate so large that his defeat 
may be aptly termed a victory. Iam ancient enough ‘to remember the 
society when its habitat was in the rooms over Vincent the bibliopole’s 
shop, and when the debates were held in the auction room of a respect- 
able auctioneer, who, if I mistake not, was the sire of a certain historian 
of pronounced Liberal views. Since those days the germ has fructified 
enormously, and the institution bids fair in the long run to equal in 
importance the richest among our colleges. Assuredly the luxury of its 
library, as contrasted with the supreme discomfort of the British Museum 
reading room, affords ample ground for an “ odorous” contrast between 
Oxford and London, slightly to the disadvantage of the latter. 

The master of Balliol has been acting the part of host and cicerone 
to the Empress of the French. “ Mild-ey ved Arius,” as I heard him styled 
the other day, has a passion for celebrities. He has imported Mr. Robert 
Browning bodily into Balliol, and has extended the egis of his civility not 
only as far as George Eliot, but to Miss Braddon. T have not yet heard 
of his patronising Miss Rhoda Broughton, whose brother is an old Balliol 
man ; but his friendship for Algernon Swinburne is quite an open secret. 
Whether his nature assimilates . quite as easily with the fourteen bishops 
who at present are sojourning in Oxford, this deponent sayeth not. 
Possibly he may be of opinion that even in the matter of lawn sleeves it 
is possible to have too much of a good thing. 


Trinity CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


June 15th. 


Our Regius Professor of Modern History, in an introduction which he 
wrote some years ago for ‘“ The Student’s Guide to the University of 
Cambridge,” “began by saying that “the object of a student at Cam- 
bridge is to obtain one of the degrees which are conferred by that 
University.” The words have a strange ring about them, especially as 
proceeding from a man who might have been credited with the loftiest 
ideas possible as to University ‘life and aims. And although, perhaps, 
comparatively few are induced to become students here by the motives 
which to those who cherish ideals may seem the highest, it may be said 
that the mere degree is the inducement of yet fewer. At the present 
moment, when the academical year is just ending, and the forsaken 
Colleges suggest the thought of (may the Editors of the Undergraduate’s 
Journal hold me guiltless of plagiarism) “the abomination of desola- 
tion,” one’s mood is naturally meditative. It has, indeed, been a 
privilege to spend so many happy months in the midst of scenes which 
cannot but be cheerful and exhilarating. Who that has had the least 
experience of either of the elder Universities can have failed to observe 
that they together present in full Term a phenomenon singular in the 
world? To share for a time the advantages of the unique life here to 
be lived would be tempting enough to most, qute apart from any hope 
of being called hereafter a Bachelor or a Master of Arts. It is probable 
that the greater part of the very large number of men who are quite 
content with a second class in one of the “Special” examinations for 
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the ordinary degree, care for that degree mainly because the world 
outside, which has superstitious notions of the disgrace of being 
“plucked” as it calls it (we call it “ ploughed”), is apt to say queer 
things about a man who leaves Cambridge without a degree. No doubt 
it is a misfortune, a very grave misfortune, if any one makes of this 
University a mere lounge, loves it only as a pleasant club. There are 
some of whom this is true, but it is their own loss; and the present 
writer cannot but believe, founding his belief upon personal observation, 
that the majority of “pollmen” keep before them, with more or less 
distinctness, throughout their career at Cambridge the honest purpose of 
using it as a ladder to a higher kind of being than they feel they could 
have attained to without it. Amongst our second class “ pollmen” there 
are many ornaments of the alma mater—men, who after “ going down” do 
her the greatest credit. 

Once upon a time the renown of an eminent teacher could gather 
students from all parts of Europe to hear him. The presence of such a 
master was sufficient in itself to create a great school. A John of 
Salisbury or an Erasmus had such an enthusiasm for learning, that he 
compassed sea and land to get it at the best fountains. Of course it is 
trite to say that the development of printing has changed all this. But 
this is one of those trite remarks that may tend to perpetuate a state 
of facts which it is not altogether desirable to have perpetuated. No 
educational machinery has yet been invented which can equal the living 
voice of a competent and painstaking teacher; and there are not 
wanting indications that the truth of this is being brought home to our 
own generation as forcibly as ever in the past. The scheme of University 
Extension, which has already had such great results in the north of 
England, is an endeavour to rally learners round working teachers, and 
thus to do what books could never do. And what is the raison @étre of 
the University Commissions but to remodel the arrangements here and 
at Oxford, so that we may get rid of the consequences of a long refusal 
to recognise a very simple truth? We are crying out for a “body of 
persons who shall throw their energies into the personal training of 
scholars. It is a miserable thing to attend a lecture, one of a Term’s 
course of half-a-dozen perhaps, read for mere form’s sake to almost 
empty benches. 

As a matter of fact, indeed, things are far from being in so bad a state 
in this respect as they are often represented. If the whole truth be told, 
there is at Cambridge a very great deal of the highest kind of instruction, 
and (pace Professor Seeley) ardour for learning in itself, apart from its 
academical rewards, is with not a few the “object” of their study at 
Cambridge. But I must not lay myself open to the charge of wilfully 
or otherwise misunderstanding the Professor’s words. We may be sure 
that he who is one of the most eminent examples of the true teacher, 
who labours earnestly to excite in his pupils disinterested love of scholar- 
ship, and who has been known to express regret that he sought honours 
in classics, albeit he was bracketed senior, and owes to that lofty place 
so many of his after successes; we may be quite sure that he could not 
have meant to hold up the degree as the one end of University life. And 
it should be recorded that, in order to come into closer relations with 
the undergraduates than would be possible in his public lectures alone, 
he has for some years taken a “ conversation class” at his own rooms. 

At the concluding lecture of his last public course I was fortunately 
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able to be present. It was mainly devoted to a masterly analysis of 
the attitude of the Highland clans in the rebellions of 1715 and 1745. 
We should beware, he urged, of the mistake of regarding the Highland 
clansmen of those periods as beings attached by an innate, single- hearted, 
all-absorbing loyalty to the House of Stuart. Loyal they were, indeed ; 
but the loyalty was to the chiefs of the clans, and these chiefs were loyal 
to the House of Stuart mostly from selfish motives. They perceived 
that only by the triumph of the Stuart could their own antiquated 
patriarchal mode of government remain unmolested; and there con- 
stantly floated before “the eyes of many of them the prospect, by able 
and lucky manceuvring, of reaching higher dignities. Thus Lord Lovat 
dreamed of the Dukedom of Fraser, and along with it of a glory unsur- 
passed in Scotland. Dwelling with emphasis upon the magnitude of the 
danger in 1715, the lecturer pointed out that if the leaders had been men of 
equal calibre to those of 1745, they must have been successful; but the 
leaders were signally incompetent. In ’15 there was plenty of inflam- 
mable material, but no fire; whilst 2 45 there was plenty of fire but 
no inflammable material. I hear, by-the-bye, that the Professor is 
going to take a reading party to some pleasant region in the coming 
“long,” and that Mr. Oscar Browning is to havea share in the conduct 
of it. The members of the party are to be congratulated. 

In an age which goes almost beside itself ab vat memorials of people, it 
would have been odd, perhaps, if the idea had not been mooted here of a 
memorial to Kirke White; and it were well to have something to remind 
us that St. John’s College was for a while the abiding place of a gentle and 
good youth, whose name belongs to the literary history of our country, 
and as to whom there is no knowing how great he might have been had 
his life been prolonged. If we are sometimes inclined to close the little 
volume of his works when we have opened it, displeased at what may 
strike us as the morbid tendency of his doleful muse, a thorough reading 
of it will probably win for the poor author our respect, possibly also our 
affection. In the exquisite “ Ode to Disappointment,” which, were it his 
only production, would give him a title to the name of poet, the spirit, 
though there are some languid passages, is upon the whole manly and 
vigorous. Disappointment has hurled him “from Hope’s summit,’ but 
she is forgiven, for in her he has recognised a “nurse,” rigid indeed, but 
“sent from Heaven,” and he greets her with the brave words, “ My all 
was not laid here.” If the Kirke White memorial should take the form 
of a bust or a portrait, it might be well to adorn the head with Disap- 
pointment’s “peaceful cypress” wreath, which he twined round his 
‘ brow resign’d.”’ 

Of graces which have recently passed the Senate, some of the most 
noteworthy are those which respectively make radical alterations in the 
Mathematical Tripos, amalgamate the Local Lectures and Local Examina- 
tions Syndicates, and call into existence two additional pro-proctors. 
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Trinity CoLLece, Dustin, 


June 21. 


I HAVE not yet seen the report of the Commission on the Fellowships. 
Indeed, I do not know whether the report is to be published or not. I 
have heard nothing more of any attempt to carry the suggestions into 
practice, and do not anticipate results of any value from their operation 
if they were brought into practice. It is no very easy matter to provide 
for contingencies of this kind, but if petty and merely personal con- 
siderations are to take precedence of public objects, there is an end of 
every attempt to mend matters. It would require much more space 
than you can afford me to draw outa plan of thorough reform ; but such 
a plan I have no doubt could be constructed if the difficulties were 
fairly looked in the face. This, however, is what the sitting commission 
has failed to do. 

I have already noted the first appearance of a Roman Catholic pro- 
fessor as an examiner for Scholarship. The examination, which is just 
over, has been marked by another new feature—the appointment of an 
alien to a Scholarship. By statute no one can hold this position nisi 
subditus corone (what would Cicero or Quintilian have said to that piece 
of Latinity?) But at this examination the best answerer in mathematics 
was Mr. Swift Payne Johnston, the son of an emigrant, himself born in 
the United States, and consequently in the eye of the law an American 
citizen. The difficulty was solved by his taking out letters of naturali- 
sation, but this had to be done at very short notice. By statute the 
result of the election of Scholars must be announced on Trinity 
Monday. The marks were made up and communicated to the Board at 
about twelve that day, and in ordinary circumstances the result would 
have been declared at once. But in order to elect Mr. Johnston, who 
was not only eligible as regards answering, but actually first in order of 
merit, it was necessary to apply to the proper authorities to naturalise 
him. Luckily, they were able to do this between noon and four o’clock, 
after which time the election, if not made public, would have been null. 
So Mr. Johnston has got his Scholarship. 

The annual athletic sports are over. They began in water and ended 
in fire. The two days originally fixed for the contests were so wet that 
nobody could stir abroad. So the sports had to be postponed until last 
Monday and Tuesday. Even then the ground was in very bad condition 
for foot races. There is always a certain amount of Saturnalia about 
the “ College races,” as the public insists on styling the athletic sports. 
But on Tuesday night the rioting became very serious. The frolicsome 
undergraduates were, I suppose, reinforced by drunken rowdies from 
outside ; at least, it is charitable to hope so. There is a carpenter's yard 
at the back of the dining hall, and this was broken into, in search of 
material for a bonfire. Whether by accident or design, some one set fire 
to a heap of shavings, and in a moment the whole of the yard was in a 
blaze. The fire brigade had to be called in, and happily succeeded 
in subduing the flames before they reached the hall. 

The damage done has been estimated at something over four hundred 
pounds ; but the money damage is nothing to the scandal the whole 
thing has caused. I am told the Board seriously contemplate putting a 
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stop to the sports; and if they do the public will not strongly disapprove, 
though Dublin will thereby lose one of its few amusements. But, even 
if not wholly forbidden, it seems certain that they will be placed under 
very much more stringent restrictions than hitherto. In particular it 
seems very desirable that every person who partakes in the management 
of the sports should be amenable to College discipline. All this will, no 
doubt, get settled in time ; but meanwhile there has been great mischief 
and sore scandal, and the continuance of the sports is brought into very 
serious peril. 

Trinity Term does not end until the 7th of July, so we have still some 
days before Long Vacation. I do not know whether it will be worth 
while writing to you before next term, but if any interesting changes 
should meanwhile occur in our “skin” or our “ spots,” I shall not fail 
to let you know. 


Toronto UNIVERSITY, 
June 3rd. 


Tue building, in which the business of this institution and of University 
College, Toronto, is conducted, is unusually fine for a colonial, or even 
an imperial structure. It is situated in a splendid park of more than 
100 acres, and approached by beautiful avenues of considerable length, 
planted with trees on either side. The description given of it by ‘Mr. 
Black, in his “Green Pastures and Piccadilly,” is by no means 
inappropriate : 

“There was one point about Toronto which they did most honestly and warmly 
admire, and that was the Norman-Gothic University. To tell the truth, we had not 
seen much that was striking in the way of architecture since we crossed the Atlantic ; 
but the simple grace and beauty of this grey stone building wholly charmed these 


careless travellers; and again and again they spoke of it in after days when our eyes 
could get nothing to rest upon but tawdry brick and discoloured wood.” 


This is not a Government structure; neither the Legislature nor the - 
people gave one cent towards the erection of the edifice, the finishing of 
the interior, or the purchase of the park. The building was erected, “and 
the library, museum, and lecture room equipped, from the sale of the 
lands granted originally by his Majesty George IIL., for the benefit of 
education in Upper Canada, to the U.E. ( United Empire) Memorialists, 
who first settled in this province. Subsequently these lands were 
granted, through the advocacy of Archdeacon Strachan (afterwards first 
Bishop of Toronto, and also first President of King’s College, Toronto), 
by his Majesty George IV., for the foundation of a University at York, 
now Toronto. But both Government and Legislature have often 
interfered with this University, and, in the majority of instances, 
beneficially. At present the former are by statute trustees of the 
property, appoint the President and other officials of the University 
College, and exercise control over the statutes enacted by the Council 
and Senate; whilst, as early as 1837, the latter altered the provisions of 
the Royal Charter, under which the University of King’s College, York, 
was organised, subsequently repealed the Act of 1837, establishing in 
1850 a University of Toronto in lieu of the University of King’s College, 
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and finally, in 1853, divided the institution into two—the University of 
Toronto, and University College, Toronto, which, it was intended, 
should be after the model of similar establishments in London, 
England. From the balance of the purchase of these lands remaining 
after the erection of the building, the finishing of the interior, and the 
previous purchase of the park, both the University and College are 
supported; and so anxious have been the officials that the people at 
large should derive the benefit of the endowment, that the following 
scale of fees has been adopted : 

University.—For Matriculation, 5 dollars (or about twenty shillings 
sterling) ; for each examination after matriculation, 2 dollars ; for charge 
of Faculty, 4 dollars ; for admission ad ewndem statum, 6 dollars ; for the 
first degree in University, 6 dollars; for every subsequent des gree, 8 
dollars; for admission ad ewndem grad um, 10 dollars. 

CotLecE.—For admission as a Matriculated Student to all the 
required lectures, 10 dollars (or about 2/. sterling) per academic year. 

In addition to this unprecedented lowness of fees, forty-five scholar- 
ships, of the value each of about 120.00 dollars, are annually offered for 
competition. Of the course of examination required in the University, 
and of study pursued in the College, it is sufficient at present to state 
that it is throughout divided into Pass and Honour subjects ; and that, at 
the final examination for B.A., there are five departments of honour, or 
triposes, viz.: Classics (including Greek and Latin), Mathematics, 
Modern Languages (including English, French, German, and Italian), 
Natural Sciences (including Chemistry, Zoology and Botany, 
Mineralogy, and Geology), and Met taphy sics and Ethics; whilst 
Oriental languages (including Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac) consti- 
tute an Optional Department, and may be accepted as an alternative 
for French and German. 

Although the charter was given in 1827, the establishment was not 
opened for the admission of students until 1843, when His Excellency 
Sir Charles Bagot was Chancellor, and Rev. John M‘Caul, LL.D., was 
Vice-President, by whom the arrangements were made, and the curricula 
were prepared. That for Arts was for a three years’ course previously 
to taking the degree of B.A. This remained until 1853, when the 
Faculties of Medicine and Law were abolished as parts of University 
instruction, in addition to that of Divinity, which was removed in 1850. 
Then the curriculum for undergraduates in Arts was extended to four 
years, at which it still remains. 

It may be useful, to prevent useless applications, to state that this 
University confers no honorary degrees. All such distinctions are to be 
acquired only by proficiency tested by examination. 

This first contribution being occupied with explanatory details, I hope 
to write further to convey a more interior picture of our life and aims 
here. I retain an old affection for your Magazine, as it was originated 
in my time, and I was familiar with the original editors. 
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Studies in Literatwre, 1789-1877. 
By Edward Dowden, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the 
University of Dublin, author of 
“* Shakspeare—His Mind and Art,” 
“Poems,” &c. London: C. Kegan 
Paul and Co., 1878. 

“ Upon the whole, I have cared 
more to understand than to object ; 
I have tried rather to interpret than 
to judge.” So the author prefaces 
these Studies, and to this liberal 
principle of criticism he has faith- 
fully adhered, taking broad and 
generous views of epochs of litera- 
ture and the men that have made 
or filled them. These views are 
expressed in simple, vigorous, and 
at times even eloquent language. 

In the first essay Professor Dow- 
den examines into the chief ten- 
dencies of the literature of this 
century, and defines them as (1) 
Revolutionary or Democratic Move- 
ment, (2) Scientific Movement, (3) 
Medieval Revival, (4) Transcen- 
dental Movement ; and proceeds to 
further analyse the first of these 
movements and its effects on litera- 
ture. The second and third essays 
are devoted respectively to the 
“Transcendental Movement and 
Literature” and the “ Scientific 
Movement and Literature.” To 
these the author had intended to 
add a fourth on the “ Medieval 
Revival,” but he abandoned the 
idea, concluding that he could not 
do justice to the subject within 
the brief limits of an essay. This 
is to be regretted, as it detracts 
somewhat from the completeness 
of the work, unless he contem- 
plates treating of the Medieval 


Revival and its literature and lite- 
rary representatives as a companion 
volume to the present one. The 
first three essays may be regarded 
as introductory to the rest. They 
mark out in broad lines the charac- 
teristics of the age, which are after- 
wards expanded into greater detail 
in the studies of the individual 
writers of the period. We quote 
the following passage from the 
** Transcendental Movement and its 
Literature,” as illustrative of the 
style, though it is difficult to detach 
a small portion from the context 
without injustice : 

“If ever our democratic age be 
organised, the organisation will be 
not for a class but for the entire 
society—for workman as well as 
capitalist, for peasant as well as 
proprietor, for woman as well as 
man; and such a complex organi- 
sation cannot be the product of one 
day, nor of one century. We ac- 
cept courageously the rudeness of 
our vast industrial civilisation. 
The results of that other movement 
also, the scientific, which Mr. Rus- 
kin passionately reproaches or re- 
gards with smiling disdain, we 
accept with gratitude. And yet 
were these our sole sources of hope, 
to some of us the burden of life 
would seem to be hardly worth 
taking up. Accumulated materials, 
whether materials for food, fire, 
and clothing, or materials of know- 
ledge to feed the intellect, do not 
satisfy the soul. Are we tempted 
to enter the fierce struggle for ma- 
terial success? Are we tempted to 
forfeit our highest powers in the 
mere collection and systematising 
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of knowledge? Let us pause; if 
our utmost ambition were grati- 
fied, how barren a failure w ould be 
such success? Nay, even in duties, 
in the items of a laborious morality, 
we may cease to possess that life 
which is also light and incommu- 
nicable peace. Surrounded with 
possessions of wealth, of state, of 
splendour, or of culture, of erudi- 
tion, of knowledge, or even of the 
dutiful works of a servant who is 
not a son, the inmost self may be 
poor, shrunken, starved, miserable, 
dead. What shall it profit a man 
though he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul? 

* And what shall it profit an age, 
a generation of men, if it lose its 
own soul? We accept joyfully the 
facts of material progress. Tons 
of iron, tons of coal, corn, and wine, 
cotton and hemp, firkins of the best 
butter, barrels of salted pork ; let 
these have their praises, and be 
chanted in the hymns of our poets 
of democracy. Knowledge about 
the brains of an ape, knowledge 
about the coprolites of an extinct 
brute, the dust of stars, the spawn 
of frogs, the vibrations of a nerve; 
to such knowledge we cry hail, and 
give it joyous welcome. Then, 
none the less, we ask, ‘But the 
soul—what of it? What of the 
most divine portion of the life of a 
man, and of a society of men?’ ”’ 

To these essays succeed a study 


on * The Prose Works of Words- 


worth,” one on “ Walter Savage 
Landor,’ distinguished for the 


even justice with which the balance 
is held between the greatness of 
the man and his defects ; another 
on “ Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Brown- 
ing,” in which the antitheses be- 
tween the two are well worked out. 
But to our thinking the finest essays 
in the book are those on George 
Eliot and her work, in which Dr. 
Dowden has brought both head and 
heart to his task. 

Of French writers, Lammenais, 
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Edgar Quinet, and Victor Hugo 
are the chief ones selected. There 


is also an interesting study of the 
minor writers of verse of the period 
1830-1877, as representing the 
various features of the age. 

The concluding essay is devoted 
to the Poetry of Democracy, with 
which is coupled the name of Walt 
Whitman. Whitman’s work has 
met with much misrepresentation 
and ridicule from English, and 
perhaps even more from American 
critics. Dr. Dowden interprets him 
in a spirit of candour and fairness, 
and of large tolerance of his free- 
dom of speech, regarding it as the 
natural reaction from the unhealthy 
asceticism of the past. He makes 
us feel the freedom and lovingness 
and simple greatness of the man 
who is the outcomeand truest repre- 
sentative of his age and nation, the 
“representative in art of American 
democracy.” 

“ He delights in men, and neither 
approaches deferentially those who 
are above him, nor condescendingly 
gazes upon those who are beneath. 
He is the comrade of every man, 
high and low. His admiration of 
a ‘strong, healthy, and beautiful 
body, or a strong, healthy, and 
beautiful soul, is great when he 
sees it in a statesman or a savant ; 
it is precisely as great when he 
sees it in the ploughman or the 
smith. Every variety of race and 
nation, every condition in society, 
every degree of culture, every 
season of human life, is accepted 
by Whitman as admirable and 
best, each in its own place. 
Working men of every name—all 
who engage in field-work, all who 
toil upon the sea, the city artisan, 
the woodsman and the trapper, 
fill him with pleasure by their 
presence; and that they are in- 
teresting to him not in a general 
way of theory or doctrine (a piece 
of the abstract democratic creed), 
but in the way of close, vital 
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human sympathy, appears from 
the power he possesses of bringing 
before us with strange precision, 
vividness and nearness in a few 
decisive strokes the essential 
characteristics of their respective 
modes of living. If the strong, 
full-grown working man wants a 
lover and comrade, he will think 
Walt Whitman especially made for 
him. If the young man wants one, 
he will think him especially the 
poet of young men. Yet a rarer 
and finer spell than that of the 
lusty vitality of youth, or the 
trained activity of manhood, is 
exercised over the poet by the 
beautiful repose or unsubdued 
energy of old age.” 

A few other writers are briefly 
noticed, as being “indigenous 
growths of the New World in 
American literature. Among these 
we look in vain for the name of 
Thoreau. Surely he too may be 
counted worthy to rank among 
the “indigenous growths of 
American literature.” 





Studies in Spectrum Analysis. 
By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. 
Second edition. London: C. Kegan, 
Paul, and Co. 1878. 

This is in some respects a most 
fascinating, in others a most pro- 
voking, book. It is to be inferred 
from the well-known name on the 
title page that the author can, when 
he choses, express himself with the 
utmost lucidity; and this is the 
case during the first thirty or 
forty pages of the book—indeed, 
many pages can be regarded as 
models of scientific exposition, 
especially in the way in which it 
is put in the reader’s own power 
to perform a simple experiment by 
the aid of a diagram (p. 13). 

But afterwards, except when 
some point or difficulty seems to 
attract the author’s attention, we 
should imagine that it had been 
written to his dictation, when he 
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would rather have been otherwise 
employed. It apparently consists 
of short extracts from lecture note 
books, which are accurate and to 
the point, because the author is a 
scientific man, but are neither 
pleasantly written nor easily to be 
understood. Occasionally, as if 
remembering that he is writing for 
the general public, the author in- 
troduces what he has got to say 
with some phrase, which may 
cheer, he hopes, the despondent 
reader along. For instance, on 
page 136, a sentence runs: “ It is 
well to see if one can group facts 
together. That is the first business 
of a man of science,” and there 
follows a classification of the 
behaviour of substances of diffe- 
rent specific gravity under the 
spectroscope. Does one not seem 
to hear an acrobat or a rope 
walker come forward on the boards 
and say, “ It is the business of an 
acrobat to fly through the air,” 
or of a tight rope walker to walk 
on the tight rope, and then to pro- 
ceed to do so. 

Again, on page 139, the author 
probably thinks that a little talk 
about what he is talking about 
will be of service, and so he 
introduces a theory with the in- 
teresting but somewhat puzzling 
dictum that he is afraid that not 
to say what he is going to say 
would be scientific cowardice. But 
whenever the author does not try 
to appeal to our somewhat well- 
worn sense of what it is a scientific 
man’s vocation to do, or suggest 
such ideas as that there is a science 
of running away as well as of 
fighting, when he feels called 
upon to really grapple with the 
difficulties of exposition, the re- 
sult is a conviction on the reader’s 
part that he is amongst most 
fascinating discoveries and im- 
measurable possibilities of future 
discoveries. And, indeed, although 
the reader may not be able to 
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collect his ideas sufficiently to see 
the drift of twenty-one observa- 
tions each with a long commentary, 
of which the following is a fair 
specimen; ‘“ On the whole, certain 
kinds of particles affect certain 
parts of the spectrum ;” and, 
although he will infallibly give up 
his attempt to understand what 
definite light spectroscopic re- 
searches throw on atoms and 
molecules, and fail to participate in 
the author’s sense of the beautiful, 
which is much gratified every here 
and there by some intricate ex- 
perimental arrangement, yet he 
will be rewarded by many curious 
facts, and amused also in many 
places. For instance, he will learn 
that it is almost certain that since 
the year 1860 a new metal has 
either made its appearance in the 
sun, or at any rate exists now in 
enormously greater quantities in 
the sun’s atmosphere than it did 
eighteen years ago. This metal is 
one which gives a brilliant red 
colour to flame when heated, and 
is called Strontium. 

He will learn also the surprising 
fact that the greatest modern im- 
provement in telescopes is the 
production of one through which 
it is impossible to see anything; 
indeed, that this is the “ telescope 
of the future,” as far as spectro- 
scopy is concerned. 

The fact is that the rays that are 
most effective in producing a pho- 
tographic image are not those 
which, when they impinge on the 
retina, produce the sensation of 
light, but ones which lie beyond 
the last visible rays towards the 
violet end of the spectrum. They 
can only be brought toa focus so 
as to give a clear image available 
for photographing, by grinding a 
lens purposely adapted for this one 
object ; and the other rays of light 
are therefore left out of considera- 
tion altogether. 

The latter part of the book is 
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taken up with an account of experi- 
ments on the more obscure parts 
of this new science, and, if more 
difficult in itself, is written with 
more interest. The whole work 
is most instructive, not only to 
those who have an interest in the 
subject itself, but to those also who 
feel an interest in tracing the 
progress of a science. Perpetual 
illustrations will be found in it of 
how facts run counter to expecta- 
tions ; and yet how essential the 
habit of forming and testing expec- 
tations is to the advance of know- 
ledge. 

The sentence with which the 
work opens we question in several 
points, though it expresses quite 
the ordinary view : 

“The work of the true man of 
Science is a perpetual striving after 
a better and closer knowledge of 
the planet on which his lot is cast, 
and of the universe in the vastness 
of which that planet is lost. The 
only way of doing this effectually 
is to proceed as gradually, and 
therefore as surely as possible, 
along the dim untrodden ground 
lying beyond the known. Such is 
scientific work. There is no magic, 
no fetish in it. There is no special 
class of men to whom it is given 
to become more familiar with the 
beauties and secrets of nature than 
another. Each of us by his own 
work and thought, if he so choose, 
may enlarge the circle of his own 
knowledge at least, and thus make 
the universe more and more beau- 
tiful, to himself at all events, if 
not to others.” 

By science we understand studied 
and proven knowledge of facts, but 
can see no reason why the “ true 
man” should be confined to the 
study of what is external to himself, 
that is, of what is but his dwelling- 
place. “The proper study of man- 
kind is man,” was said long ago: 
there is no reason, so far as we can 
see, why psychic anthropology 
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should not be included among the 
objects of scientific study. Fur- 
thermore, it is stated by Mr. 
Lockyer that there is no class of 
men to whom more than another it 
is given to become familiar with 
the beauties and secrets of nature. 
This is inaccurate. As, with regard 
to the psychic and artistic revela- 
tions which the world possesses, 
they are invariably due to persons 
of rare and unusual temperament ; 
so it is with the discoveries known 
as science. The discoverers are 
men of refined faculty, rare 
patience, and accurate habit quite 
beyond the average qualities of 
men. No set of boors, no bar- 
barian race, no crowd of heavy 
bucolic louts, no men of unopened 
and untrained minds would be at 
all competent to perform the deli- 
cate processes of scientific investi- 
gation. Because a gaping crowd 
will laugh at an explosion produced 
by a popularising lecturer, it would 
be altogether idle to affirm that 
they are capable of “scientific 
work.” There is magic in science 
as much as in any other way into 
the unknown. And there is fetish 
in it, inasmuch as a scientific worker 
would find it as hopeless to put 
average stupidity into an apprecia- 
tive position like his own, as a 
priest or seer of the old days found 
it to communicate to undeveloped 
minds a consciousness of the depth 
and greatness of truths that became 
manifest to himself. 


The Cultivation of the Imagina- 
tion. By the Right Hon. George J. 
Goschen, M.P. London: Effing- 
ham Wilson. 1878. 

The imagination of Lord Beacons- 
field is a very different entity from 
that of Mr. Goschen, and perhaps 
nearer in fact to the popular con- 
ception of the word. Lord Beacons- 
field’s imagination it is that 
enables him to tell the Academi- 
ejans that imagination is a distine- 
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tive quality in English art. But 
the imaginative faculty of the 
Prime Minister is not that which 
Mr. Goschen would have us culti- 
vate. 

To Johnson’s Dictionary we are 
referred for the true meaning of 
imagination. The first definition 
given Mr. Goschen is quite willing 
to uphold: Imagination is “the 
power of forming ideal pictures.” 
With the second he also agrees; 
but with a little ironic intensifica- 
tion of accent on one word this 
definition might suit Lord Beacons- 
field’s academic imagination as 
well: Imagination is “the power 
of representing absent things to 
ourselves and to others.” 

Imagination is image-forming, 
and to be truly imaginative is to 
form honest images of what we see. 
There is historic imagination by 
which we call up pictures of great 
epochs, moving dramas of men. 
There is the imagination of 
memory, by which we recall scenes 
that we have visited, and regild 
them with the sunshine in which 
we saw them. There is poetic 
imagination unto which thoughts 
and feelings come, not as abstract 
and remote, but instinct with life 
and firm in ideal form and beauty. 
There is spiritual imagination, 
through which the things not seen 
crowd upon the mirror of the 
inner eye. 

Mr. Goschen, a successful busi- 
ness man, strives to open out the 
vistas of imagination to such as 
have narrow careers and stunted 
lives. He seeks to enlarge sym- 
pathy, and to expand the untrained 
mind into the faculty of deriving 
pleasure from mental change of 
scene. The business man of the 
smaller order is apt to deride all 
but the strictly utilitarian, because 
he thinks he would lose money by 
dreaming. Probably he would, 
but he would as probably gain by 
a controlled faculty of dream, a 
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power of rapid review, and clear 
marshalling of circumstances in 
their varied aspects. When a 
shopkeeper sees a picture of him- 
self grown poor and gentlemanly 
through growth of ideal power 
and diminution of the hard grip 
upon solid realities, he is then 
indulging in imagination of a fervid 
kind. We all possess imagination 
in different degree; with some, 
however, the faculty, if we may 
coin an ugly word, should rather 
be described as imagunculation. 

Mr. Goschen does not decline 
the challenge of the nature to 
whom the cultivation of the “ main 
chance” is the sole imaginable 
heaven. But he first entersa pro- 
test against the over-estimation of 
that which claims the name of 
“practical.” He says, “Its mar- 
ketable use is not the only test, or 
even the chief test, to which we 
ought to look in education; and I 
decline to have these courses of 
studies simply tried by the bearing 
they may have on the means of 
gaining a livelihood.” Mr.Goschen, 
it should be named, is addressing 
the Liverpool Institute. In re- 
sponding to the practicalist’s 
challenge, his main point is as 
follows : 

“Do not believe for one moment 
—I am rather anxious on this point 
—that the cultivation of this 
faculty will disgust you or dis- 
qualify you for your daily tasks. 
I hold a very contrary view. I 
spoke just now of mental change 
of scene, and as the body is better 
for a change of scene and a change 
of air, so I believe that the mind 
is also better for occasional 
changes of mental atmosphere. I 
do not believe that it is good 
either for men or women always 
to be breathing the atmosphere of 
the business in which they are 
themselves engaged. You know 
how a visit to the seaside some- 
times brings colour to the cheeks 
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and braces the limbs. Well, so I 
believe that that mental change of 
scene which I recommend will 
bring colour into your minds, will 
brace you to greate r activity, and 
will in every way strengthen both 
your intellectual and your moral 
faculties. I want you—if I may 
use the phrase—to breathe the 
bracing ozone of the imagina- 
tion.” 

A very happy instance, too, is 
the following : 

“Some eight years ago I met a 
distinguished modern poet, calling 
at the same house where I was 
calling, and he asked, ‘ What be- 
comes of all the Senior Wranglers 
and of all the Oxford first-class 
men? One does not hear of them 
in after-life” I ventured very 
modestly to say in reply that, not 
being a Cambridge man, I could 
not speak on behalf of Cambridge 
men; but as to Oxford I was able 
to inform him that eight of her 
first-class men were at that moment 
in Her Majesty’s Cabinet.” 

Turning to the “ general rough- 
and-tumble of business life,” Mr. 
Goschen instances the case of his 
own father, who came to England 
saturated with German literature, 
and with very little money ; yet he 
founded a firm whose business Mr. 
Goschen has reason to appreciate 
highly. 

There are many points in this 
brief and terse essay that we have 
not space to touch upon. One is 
the necessity in this important little 
island of political re sponsibility and 

sapable public opinion. We turn 
away with regret from Mr. Goschen’s 
excellent counterblast to narrow- 
mindedness. 


Tent Work in Palestine : 
of discovery and adventure. By 
Claude Regnier Conder, R.E., 
officer in command of the Survey 
Expedition. Published by the 
Committee of the Palestine Ex- 


a record 
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ploration Fund. 2 vols. London: 
Bentley, 1878. 

This modest title hardly does 
justice to the book; for, though 
intended as a popular account of 
the Palestine Exploration Survey, 
it is a not inadequate instalment of 
the record itself, and is certainly 
a very competent account of its 
results. The Survey, now in pre- 
paration, will be given in twenty-six 
sheets of map, on a scale one inch 
to the mile, with memoirs, one to 
every sheet; showing “ towns, vil- 
lages, ruins, roads, tombs, caves, 
cisterns, well springs, rock-cut 
winepresses ;” as well as “ cultiva- 
tion and wild growth ;” every relic 
of antiquity, the heights of the 
hills, and the levels of the two seas, 
fixed to within a foot. For the first 
time then, and as the reward of 
these efforts, Palestine is brought 
home to England. The committee, 
while preserving to themselves in 
their preface the disclaimer of their 
chairman as to responsibility for 
his conclusions, commissioned 
Lieutenant Conder to write this 
account of the work carried out by 
him, and of the results which to him 
seemed of most general interest. 
This is the book now before us. 
Topography, archeology, and the 
study of the people may be con- 
sidered as the three heads under 
which its subject is treated. The 
author’s remarks on identification 
apply to all new discoveries in an 
ancient country, but are in an 
especial manner applicable to 
Palestine, and yet more to what is 
put forward as the main object of 
the Survey—Biblical elucidation. 
“ Tdentification,’ that is, the 
recovery of an ancient historic site, 
“requires,” says Lieutenant 
Conder, “first, the suitability of 
the position to all the known 
accounts of the place,” itself a large 
requirement ; “ second, the preser- 
vation of all the radical parts of the 
name” ; “ third, in case of the loss of 
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the name, definite indications,” 
such as measured distances, or some 
connection with existing buildings 
or relative position to known sites ; 
still, further, “ the site,” we after- 
wards find, “ must show traces of 
antiquity, and the name must be 
placed beyond suspicion of being 
of recent or spurious origin: the 
correspondence of modern and 
ancient titles must be not merely 
apparent, but radically exact.” It 
is a well-defined rule ; and, “ failing 
these requirements, no identifica- 
tion will stand” is the rigorous 
penalty of its infringement. From 
this we may judge the standard 
applied by Lieutenant Conder to his 
own work of discovery, and the 
challenge he offers to his critics. 
Another point of great importance 
is the application of tradition, and 
in particular of Christian tradition, 
to identification, especially as 
affecting the authenticity of the 
Holy Places. Except as to the 
Grotto of Bethlehem, no Christian 
tradition can be traced to a period 
earlier than the fourth century. 
and, even with that restriction, 
though offering valuable indica- 
tions, can hardly be taken as autho- 
ritative at that date ; but Christian 
sites are often fixed, or at least 
corroborated, by Jewish tradition, 
and in such a case as these history 
is thus carried back to an earlier 
source, and the character of the 
tradition is enhanced. Another 
source of corroboration is to be 
found in the Moslem tradition. Of 
this, indeed, Mr Conder does not 
seem to have made much use ; but, 
when Jewish, Christian, and 
Moslem tradition, and veneration 
also, as evidenced by pilgrimage, 
concur, authenticity may well be 
considered as presumptively estab- 
lished. The site of the sepulchres 
of the Patriarchs, for instance, 
pointed out by Jew, Christian, and 
Moslem, may reasonably be taken 
as agreeable to very ancient tradi- 
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tion. If the space at our disposal 
had allowed, we should gladly have 
here added a quotation of exceed- 
ing pertinence on this subject from 
M. Renan, who will at least be 
allowed to be an unexceptionable 
witness in favour of traditions. 
We should have done so all the 
more readily that his name is not 
among the list of writers Mr. 
Conder gives as those whom he 
quotes or to whom he refers. The 
wild theories of the medieval 
chroniclers—contradictions alike of 
Biblical accounts and of the 
earlier Pilgrims—very properly find 
scant notice in these volumes. 
Tobler’s “Palestrinz Descriptiones” 
is the repertory for everything in 
the way of information upon every- 
thing of early date relative to the 
subject. We are fairly told, at 
p. xxi. of the preface, that “the 
main object of the Survey of 
Palestine may be said to have been 
to collect materials in illustration 
of the Bible.” This no doubt is 
so, and very properly; none the 
less has that been kept in view by 
Mr. Conder himself, while at the 
same time allied subjects have 
been duly investigated and carried 
forward. 

One of the most generally inter- 
esting parts of the work is the 8th 
chapter, p. 204, vol. ii., on the 
origin of the Fellahin; and this 
should be read in conjunction with 
the second and third chapters on 
the Samaritans and the Survey of 
Samaria. The result of Mr. Con- 
der’s investigation is shortly this: 
that the Fellahin are the descend- 
ants of the old inhabitants of 
Palestine, and that those are the 
natives of the land. He terms them 
“the Syrians, for want of a better 
title.” They are, in fact, the pre- 
sent peasantry of the land, forming, 
with Jews and Arabs, the in- 
habitants of the country plus the 
admixture of foreign residents, the 
German, the Turk, and the mon- 
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grel Levantine. Mr. Conder’s op- 
portunities for observations on the 
Fellahin were peculiar, for he lived 
amongst them. His “Tent Work” 
was a tent life amidst them; and 
he has in his 9th chapter amply 
described their way of life and 
habits, with due discrimination as 
with a view to elucidate the problem 
of their origin. We think he has 
quite established his position that 
the Fellahin of to-day are the 
actual descendants and the real 
representatives of the ancient in- 
habitants of the land, and that they 
carry with them evidence of this 
in their character, their language, 
and their religion, the three funda~- 
mental characteristics of nationality 
from which their origin may be 
rightly conjectured, and _ their 
peculiarities accounted for. We 
refer to Mr. Conder’s pages for 
details, only remarking that he 
gives quite examples enough to 
connect the present peasant dialect 
with the old Aramaic, which St. 
Jerome tells us was the language 
of the natives of Palestine in the 
fourth century. In regard to the 
other subjects of comparison— 
character and religion—it is to be 
borne in mind that this is a Semitic 
and not an Aryan people that is 
treated of, and that the investiga- 
tion is to be dealt with from a 


Semitic point of view. This settled 
population of the villages in 
Palestine is nowise to be con- 


founded with the nomadic tribes, 
the Bedouin, as they term them- 
selves, the Arabs as they are 
called by the Fellahin. We cannot 
but notice too, while speaking of 
the inhabitants, the accidental 
testimony to the tolerance of the 
Turkish rule, which again receives 
testimony in an unexpected manner 
at p. 139, vol. i: “ Twenty years 
ago Nazareth was a poor village; 
now it is a flourishing town. The 
freedom given to religious worship 
by the Turks has been remarkable: 
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two Latin churches, a Latin hos- 
pice, the English church, and many 
fine houses have been built within 
the last dozen years; hence the 
very white and new appearance of 
the town.” 

Mr. Conder’s conclusions with 
regard to the Samaritans, founded 
partly on his own personal i inquiry, 
partly based upon authority, and 
reinforced by reference to the his- 
tory and customs of the people, 
lead him to the belief that they 
are the only true descendants of 
Israel, “the only remnant of the 
Ten Tribes,” with the exception, 
perhaps, of those still dispersed in 
Assyria, who have, however, de- 
serted their original faith. This is 
their own belief as to their origin ; 
that they are of the same stock 
with the Jews is confirmed by their 
physiognomy, notwithstanding that 
there have been no intermarriages 
for certainly more than two thou- 
sand years, as well as by the fact 
that their sacred book is a version 
of the Pentateuch, and their reli- 
gion a form of Judaism. Before 
the time of Ezra their religious 
standard was fixed, and their doc- 
trines are in the main identical 
with the most ancient Jewish party, 
the Karaite or Sadducean ; and, as 
Mr. Conder pertinently puts it 
(vol. 1, p. 60), “It is inconceivable 
that they should have adopted 
Jewish dogmas at a period when 
they were distinguished by their 
hatred of that nation.” Dean 
Stanley’s visit to the Samaritans 
is well known, and has been told 
pictorially in his most charming 
manner ; the account (vol. 1, p. 50) 
of the opening the roll of Abishuah 
may be taken as a fitting pendant, 
coupled with the further account 
of the so-called “ Fire-tried Manu- 
script,” inferior, indeed, in import- 
ance to the Abishuah roll which 
Mr. Conder allowably calls the 
Samaritan Fetish, but still of great 
interest. It has, we hear, been 
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photographed for the Exploration 
Fund. 

In conclusion, we heartily con- 
gratulate the society on having so 
good a result to show as these two 
volumes—the forerunner of their 
great work—and on having found 
one so competent to describe as 
well as to organise and carry on 
the Survey as Lieutenant Conder. 
They have done wisely in sending 
them forth as a popular account of 
what has been done; and Mr. 
Conder has given to this record of 
his professional operations the 
vivacity of personal adventure, as 
well as placed Palestine vividly 
before the reader. The hamlets, 
representing sites older than the 
time of Joshua, with their deserted 
appearance in keeping with the 
antiquity of their history, owing 
mainly to the absence of the glazed 
windows of Europe, and of con- 
trast between roof and wall, are 
for instance thus faithfully de- 
scribed: “The peasant hut is 
in Palestine merely four walls of 
mud, with a roof of boughs covered 
also with mud; hence the village, 
which consists perhaps of fifty 
or sixty such cabins, huddled 
together without plan or order, 
and gradually climbing the slope 
so th: at the floor of one is level 
with the roof of another, has an 
uniform grey colour, only broken 
by the whitewashed dome of the 
little chapel dedicated to the 
patron prophet or Sheikh.” Nor 
is it merely in the actual appear- 
ance of the country, the stony 
colourless land, that thedescriptions 
of these volumes excel, but in the 
illustrations we may gather from 
them of other matters or that are 
brought from elsewhere in explana- 
tion of themselves. A mosque, for 
instance, the second mosque in the 
middle of the town of Ramleh was 
visited by Mr. Conder on the road 
to Jerusalem and found to be 
probably “the most perfect 
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specimen of a fine twelfth-century 
church in Palestine, unchanged, 
except that the beautiful western 
doorway is closed, a prayer recess 
scooped in the southern wall, 
and the delicate tracery of the 
columns defaced in whitewash 
and plaster”—a vandalism not 
peculiar to Moslem restorers. There 
is in Ramleh a fine old ruined 
building, the White Mosque, with 
its beautiful tower of “ The 
Forty’”’—according to the Moslems, 
companions of the prophet, ac- 
cording to Christian tradition the 
forty martyrs of Cappadocia. This 
has attracted all visitors, and the 
second church or mosque has till 
now been overlooked ; and very 
probably, as he says, Mr. Conder 
has been the first to visit it since 
Sir John Maundeville. It is the 
church described by him as 
dedicated to the Virgin, “ where 
our Lord appeared to our Lady in 
the likeness which betokeneth the 
Trinity.” We adduce this as an 
instance of the many points of 
interest in these volumes subordi- 
nate to the main subject. Pales- 
tine was, for instance, emphatically 
the country of the Crusades; and 
many a light on the European 
history of those ages may be 
thrown by these incidental notices. 
The magnificent church mentioned 
p- 19 remains almost intact 
as erected by the Crusaders over 
the spring of Ananoth: “on its 
walls dim shadows of frescoed 
paintings can be traced, and over 
these names of pilgrims rudely 
scrawled.” 

Something like a commentary on 
the pretext of protectorate for the 
Holy Places in the Muscovite 
Tsar, as a mask for his own in- 
roads, or a plausible pretension 
that he alone of all men is vindi- 
cating at once the rights and liber- 
ties of Christians and preserving 
the actual sepulchre of Christ, and 
restoring it to its true place, which 
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has been usurped as a privilege by 
others, is the significant paragraph 
(p. 27), “ Standing on the approxi- 
mate site of the old Tower of 
Psephinus, the Russian Hospice 
commands the whole town of 
Jerusalem, and is thought by 
many to be in a position designedly 
of military strength.” 


The Gold Mines of Midian and the 
Ruined Midianite Cities: A Fort- 


night’s Tour in North-Western 
Arabia. By Ricnarp F. Burton. 
London: C. Kegan -Paul and Co. 
1878. 


Captain Burton gives us in this 
book an account of the pioneering 
expedition undertaken, at the in- 
stance of the Viceroy of Egypt, to 
verify a supposed discovery of gold 
made by him a quarter of a century 
ago in the land of Midian. A 
larger expedition has lately returned 
to Cairo bringing with it, as the 
first fruits of success, some five and 
twenty tons’ weight of valuable 
minerals, and announcing discovery 
of numerous ruined cities and half- 
worked gold mines. If all that is 
reported be true, the sorrow of the 
Egyptian bondholders will at 
length be turned into frantic joy, 
and Ismail may indulge in his 
enlightened but very expensive 
tastes without the dread of imme- 
diate bankruptcy. Captain Burton 
has done great things in his time, 
and attempted more. He has 
travelled over many lands, he has 
helped to explore the Equatorial 
lakes, he has joined as a Moslem 
worshipper with true believers in 
the temple of Mecca, and he was 
once ready to enrich his country 
with the “produce of some West 
African mines if it had not been 
for the stupidity of a Secretary of 
State. It appears that when he 
first attempted to push his Midian- 
tish find he called upon the English 
Consul—whose name he mercifully 
withholds—who brusquely repulsed 
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him, saying that, in his opinion, 
‘** Gold was becoming too common.” 
Upon this Captain Burton remarks, 
** Marvellous to relate, the same 
answer was made to me by a 
Secretary of State when I offered 
to open up some most valuable 
diggings on the -West Coast of 
Africa, if he would appoint me 
Governor, assist me with half a West 
India regiment, and not inquire too 
curiously into local matters. It is 
impossible to understand such 
men: they go back to the child- 
hood of our race.” Captain Burton 
does not seem to have felt the 
naiveté of the conditions, nor to 
have suspected that he was, perad- 
venture, being bantered by the men 
in authority ! (p. 247.) 

Mrs. Burton, who has seen her 
husband’s volume through the 
press, tells us in her preface that 
twenty-five years ago he was a 
romantic youth, and only thought of 
winning his spurs, with a chivalrous 
contempt for filthy lucre ; and so he 
kept his golden secret until he saw 
Egypt in distress for gold. This 
is wifely and becoming on Mrs. 
Burton’s part; but it cannot well 
be reconciled with his attempt to 
interest Abbas Pacha in his dis- 
covery through the medium of the 
stolid or facetious consul. 

The actual finder of the auri- 
ferous sand was not, however, 
Captain Burton, but one Haji 
Wali, an old acquaintance of the 
traveller. Rather ungenerously, 
Mrs. Burton tries to filch his fame 
from the poor old Arab, though 
nothing can be clearer from the 
narrative than that he and nobody 
else scooped up the sand which has 
led to such happy results. It is 
the old story of sic vos non vobis. 
The name of the Arab will be for- 
gotten, and that of Burton will go 
down the ages as the restorer of 
prosperity to that most ancient 
land. The glories of the most 
glorious Pharaohs are to be revived, 
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or rather transcended. “It is hard 
indeed,” says the enthusiastic cap- 
tain, “to see any limit to her 
career.” All that is wanted for 
this colossal future is the gold, 
which is now to be had without 
stint from this first, and—thanks 
to modern quartz crushers—latest 
of Dorados. 

Whatever may be the value of 
the discoveries—and we hope they 
may turn out all that is expected, 
hoping also that the over-lord at 
Stamboul may not be able to make 
any valid claim upon the treasures 
—the narrative is interesting, par- 
ticularly to naturalists and geo- 
graphers. Of personal incident 
there is but little, and therefore the 
book will be rapidly skimmed by 
the general reader, who will, how- 
ever, be amused occasionally by 
characteristic specimens of encyclo- 
peedic ostentation. What Captain 
Burton believes he states strongly ; 
and he believes much which many 
will question, and questions much 
which many have good reasons for 
believing. 

The first two chapters are taken 
up with a comparison of the Egypt 
of five-and-twenty years ago and 
the Egypt of our own day. Inci- 
dentally an account of good old 
Shepheard—known favourably to 


so many travellers to and from 
India—will be read by all who 
knew him with very agreeable 
feelings. 


Those who wish to pronounce 
accurately words in common use 
will be glad to learn that Khediv is 
a dissyllable, and not, as the French 
make it, Khedivé. Captain Burton 
is scrupulous in showing, by his 
manner of spelling, how the Arabic 
names should be sounded, although 
it is not easy to see what advan- 
tage is gained by writing the 
familiar Bedouin “ Bedawin,” and 
so in similar cases. It is much to be 
wished that there were some simple 
recognised code of spelling Oriental 
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words. We believe that there are 
at least a dozen ways of spelling 
the word which the traveller hears 
first and last in Eastern climes— 
Backsheesh. 


The Economy of Consumption. 
By R. 8S. Moffat. London: C. 
Kegan Paul andCo. 1878. 

Only the irony of fate could have 
produced a contrast so amusing as 
that to which the dull world of 
economics has lately been treated. 
Almostly simultaneously with Pro- 
fessor Jevons’s admirable little 
“Primer of Political Economy,” 
appeared Mr. Moffat’s ‘“‘ Economy 
of Consumption,” a bulky volume 
of nearly 700 pages, entitled 
“ An Omitted Chapter in Political 
Economy.” Thus, while Professor 
Jevons considers it possible to state 
the leading doctrines of science in 
134 pages, Mr. Moffat, were his 
other chapters on the same scale 
as this, in order to develop his 
theory would require the space of 
Custodi’s fifty octavos, so lamented 
as waste paper by Gioja. 

Mr. Moffat has really two recom- 
mendations fitting him for the task 
he has undertaken: he is earnest, 
and he has found a serious flaw in 
the accepted systems of economics. 
No juster accusation can be 
brought against modern English 
teaching of political economy than 
that it bestows too much attention 
on production and too little on 
consumption. The neglect of con- 
sumption was the grand error of 
Ricardo, led to a dilemma in Stuart 
Mill’s doctrine, and still confounds 
those who deny the existence of a 
wages fund. To speak of relative 
values, rates of wages, rates of 
profits, is to speak of ripples on the 
stream: the stream itself remains 


to be considered. What is its 
apparent source? Supply. In 
what does it end? Consumption, 
or demand. But demand re- 
plenishes supply as the sea 
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replenishes the fountain in the 
hills. It would almost appear 
that those who deny the existence 
of a wages fund puzzle themselves 
over the single question—one that 
might be relegated to the meta- 
physician — whether demand or 
supply confers the name of wealth 
on external nature. This question 
once at rest, surely it is as undeni- 
able that supply and demand 
support each other, as it is that 
the egg produces the hen, and the 
hen the egg. The same partiality 
of view is entertained with regard 
to capital. The capitalist’s demand 
for labour is dependent on the 
consumer. The capitalist demands 
only for the consumer. Any argu- 
ment that even for a moment lays 
production at the door of capital 
is short-sighted ; for the capitalist 
not only sells, but buys. He is 
an exchanger, and the old quibble 
applies to him, “ How can I pay 
you except youlend tome?” God 
created male and female, but not 
producers and consumers, distinct 
from each other. 

Let us enlarge a little. The 
single inducement, economically, 
which leads a man to convert any 
part of his possessions into capital 
is the demand of others for com- 
modities. If the demand be small, 
with little prospect of considerable 
profit, the man of wealth spends 
unproductively what might other- 
wise have been spent productively. 
But all that is needed to convert 
a great part of wealth into epital 
—even if the wealth be that of a 
duke—is a sufficiently keen demand 
upon production. It is demand, 
rather than production, that deter- 
mines the quantity of market com- 
modities. Everything a man pro- 
duces he may not sell; but every- 
thing he creates an effective demand 
for—that is, everything he desires 
and can pay for—he is pretty sure 
of obtaining. If it be demand, then, 
that limits profitable production, 
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it must be demand that limits 
the source of production—capital. 
What the capitalist pays for is 
labour. If it be he, and not the 
consumer, who stands in need of 
the labour, he will buy it so long 
as he has any wealth. But no. It 
appears that the manufacturer 
gives up his mill, dismisses his 
hands, and stays at home whenever 
demand for his article ceases. Yet 
he has plenty wherewith to pay 
labour. But not capital. It would 
seem that ultimately the capitalist 
is the only member of society who 
does not buy labour for itself. As 
a man of wealth he keeps a retinue 
of servants, pays Salvini to act for 
him, and Patti to sing for him, 
and Joachim to play for him, and 
Millais to paint for him; but he 
tells his workpeople that neither 
to oblige them nor to oblige the 
public will he lay out capital, 
unless with the help of, and under 
inducement from, demand; and 
even when demand continues, he 
is often glad to cease being a manu- 
facturer, so soon as he has earned 
what is called a competency. 
Here lies the weak point in 
the argument of such as deny that 
a demand for commodities is a 
demand for labour. They do not 
distinguish sufficiently between 
demand in the primary sense of 
the word and demand in its eco- 
nomical sense—effective demand. 
Effectively to demand is to pro- 
duce ; and to produce is to call into 
existence effective demand. Antici- 
pation, indeed, may obscure the 
fact somewhat; but anticipation is 
a difference of time, not of cause, 
Supply—what does it mean? 
A filling up—of desire. Want first 
taught man to use his hands. The 
true solution of the problem here 
touched upon is probably to be 
found in the consideration of man’s 
illimitable wants. Labour alone 
satisfies these wants. On the sea, 
crest comes after trough, and 
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trough after crest. Does the crest 
cause the trough, or the trough 
cause the crest? The wind causes 
both. The sea is life, and the wind 
desire. Desire raised the first 
ripple; the last ripple will die 
with it. 

A Parisian produces some “ no- 
velty””"—to use a draper’s word. 
None has seen the like before. It 
is impossible that a special demand 
existed for it, when itself it did 
not exist. Someone may say that 
I, who buy this novelty, do not 
demand labour, since I had no 
conception of the article until I 
saw it in the shop window. There 
is a truer view of the case than 
that. Everyone is pleased with a 
novelty. The Parisian knew this. 
Many novelties had he produced 
before; and they sold till they 
became as common as dust. His re- 
putation was established. Buyers 
came yearly from various countries 
to see what he had to show them. 
As often as they came, they filled 
his order-book, and through it his 
purse. At the approach of last 
season he said to himself: “ These 
buyers will shortly be here; I 
must invent something for them.” 
It was all a tacit agreement. The 
Parisian was virtually engaged to 
produce a novelty; the buyers 
were virtually engaged to purchase 
it. He produced it; they bought 
it. Now, it was not that special 
article they gave an order for, but 
labour. He was to labour till he 
produced something good, and 
they would pay him. So much for 
the manufacturer and his whole- 
sale customers. But I—did I, in 
buying the novelty, purchase the 
Parisian’s labour? There is no 
need for saying so, though it might 
truly be admitted. Why did those 
firms send buyers to buy of the 
Parisian? Iandathousand others 
patronize a certain firm in the City. 
We are all known in the shop, and 
those behind the counter have 
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ascertained exactly what takes our 
fancy. Whenever they hada taste- 
ful novelty to show, we were eager 
to buy it. If I lounged into the 
shop, my looks may have said 
quite plamly, “ Show me anything 
very smart and good, and I will 
buy it.” If they had nothing par- 
ticular to show, they would say, 
« The season is not yet begun; our 
buyer is just leaving for Paris.” 
And the buyer buys to suit our 
taste. Now the buyer, it is already 
agreed, in buying the novelty, 
bought labour. When we buy the 
same article, we buy over from 
him what he obtained from the 
Parisian, and pay an additional 
price for his labour in placing this 
within our reach. The shopkeepers 
would not exist without us; the 
buyers could not exist without 
employers; the Parisian, without 
the buyers, would be without a 
market. But my desire for a 
novelty was the cause of the shop- 
keeper’s desire; the shopkeeper’s 
was the cause of the buyer’s; the 
buyer’s was the cause of the manu- 
facturer’s. Of all these, I alone 
wanted the article. 

This way of looking at economical 
problems from the side of demand, 
is certainly as safe as to look at 
them from the side of supply. 
Demand is surer of meeting pro- 
duction than production is of 
meeting demand. Berkeley would 
have no world but what we see; 
there is practically no world for 
man but what he desires. Beauty, 
value, interest, are all relative 
terms. We apply them to nature ; 
they exist only in ourselves. 

To advocate this study of con- 
sumption as over against produc- 
tion, is what many are doing 
now; but only Mr. Moffat has 
devoted an immense volume to 
the cause. One may be quite sure 
that, within the compass of so 
large a book, the subject could 
have been exhausted. But Mr. 
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Moffat has not exhausted the 
subject. He criticises,and scarcely 
can win our attention ; he theorises, 
but does not gain our assent to his 
theories; he ends his book without 
having begun to convince. He 
insists on the claims of Consump- 
tion to study; that is what is 
valuable in his work. The ques- 
tion to those attempting this 
study is, Must consumption be 
regarded as the great cause of 
economics, or as a branch of the 
subject? Mr. Moffat inclines to 
the latter view. He would not 
consult consumption, but command 
it. He disbelieves, to a certain 
extent, in free production, and also 
in free consumption. Consumption 
is to be watched, guided, educated. 
Not by the consumers 
themselves, but by the producers ! 
It will be seen that Mr. Moffat’s 
views have the merit of novelty. 

In the critical part of this book, 
there are several strictures on 
Adam Smith’s way of putting 
propositions which are just; here 
and there the systems of other 
economists are shown to have 
actual, though unimportant, flaws ; 
but most of the writing is devoid 
of any point save that of abuse. 
Were Mr. Moffat surer of his case, 
he would be more sparing of hard 
words for the great names he 
summons up. One or two speci- 
mens may show the peculiarity of 
this author’s views : 

“The work of Malthus on 
‘Population’ is a contribution to 
economy intrinsically more valu- 
able, in my opinion, even than 
‘The Wealth of Nations,’ the 
theory of Malthus being the true 
foundation of the science” (p. 
4). 

On the next page we find, 
ipropos of Free Trade principles : 
“ But a merely historical and 
dead science cannot, without 
injury, occupy the place of a 
living one ; and this is the posi- 
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tion to which orthodox Political 
Economy is reduced. In the face 
of industrial facts—I should rather 
say of industrial revolutions of the 
most momentous character—Poli- 
tical Economy is dumb, or speaks 
without authority and without 
effect.” 

To this the reader will imme- 
diately rejoin,—Were the Mal- 
thusian theory of population to 
supply the orthodoxy of Free 
Trade, would it have any voice 
whatever in affairs of practical life 
—business and government ? 

“The general doctrines of this 
school are, that the interests of 
society are best served by leaving 
to industry a wide field, entirely 
unrestricted, and that the interests 
of industry are promoted by being 
left under the sole control of 
individual interest, which is deified 
as @ supreme power of industry, 
under the name of competition. 

This school, as I have 
said, does not number among its 
strict adherents any great authori- 
ties, or any men of much depth of 
thought, who have given serious 
consideration to social subjects.” 

“ Mill’s proposals are unscien- 
tific, being impracticable as well as 
morally outrageous.” 

“John Stuart Mill is, however, 
deeper in the mire of economical 
fallacies in regard to land than 
Ricardo. His whole treatment of 
the question . . . besides being 
without theoretical foundation, is 
deeply tainted with practical 
fallacies, especially with an utterly 
inadequate, superficial, and short- 
sighted view of motives.” 

“ Mr. Fawcett, who is by no 
means an uncompromising enemy 
of strikes, mentions some advice 
which he gave to the operative 
builders of London about a strike 
on which he seems to believe they 
had injudiciously entered. Ihave 
no means of knowing whether his 
advice was practically sound or 
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not; but it was founded on some 
very loose and inaccurate theoreti- 
cal reasoning about a natural rate 
of wages, and profits, and a wages 
fund (things which have no exist- 
ence); which, if it had any effect 
in the minds of the labourers at 
all, could only mislead them,” &c. 

This last sentence is quoted, in 
order to show a favourite device of 
the author's; when a difficulty 
lurks in the way, he fires at it with 
blank cartridge, to frighten it off. 
The reader, after reading the clause 
in brackets, is to trouble his head 
no more about a wages fund, and 
is to imagine it proved a non- 
existent. Occasionally this bold 
method is varied by the promises 
of arguments further on ; but these 
arguments are like Mr. Jingle’s 
luggage, which could never over- 
take the brown-paper parcel. 

We have yet to look at the most 
important section of the book 
under notice, that which puts 
forth positive doctrine. Having 
discussed and discarded competi- 
tion, trades unions, and arbitration, 
as regulators of consumption, Mr. 
Moffat propounds the theory of a 
time policy. 

“The nature and development 
of this doctrine as embodying a 
policy may be thus stated. When 
the labourer, unprovided with 
necessaries, has his whole time at 
his command, he is absolutely con- 
strained to dispose of some of it 
in order to supply his wants. The 
price obtainable for his labour, 
provided it is sufficient to meet his 
pressing wants, cannot and ought 
not to be at this step a considera- 
tion with him. Being in want, he 
must work to supply his wants at 
whatever price his labour will 
bring. But when by an instalment 
of his labour, provided he is able 
to do this without exhausting his 
whole labouring capacity, he has 
met his most pressing wants, the 
value of his remaining labour 
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ought to rise. He is no longer in 
absolute want, and can afford to 
wait and bargain before he disposes 
of a larger amount of his time. If 
he deems: the price formerly ob- 
tained for his labour inadequate, 
he is now in a position to demand 
more. If the second instalment 
procures him an advance in 
material comfort, he can be still 
more stringent in his demands in 
disposing of a third... . Any 
employment, then, at any remu- 
neration which enables him to 
live, and leaves him a few moments 
to breathe and say, ‘Iam a man,’ 
is preferable to the state of idleness 
and dependence or want. But when 
a labourer has provided for his 
pressing wants, any leisure that is 
left to him becomes valuable in pro- 
portion to its scarcity. By this 
natural principle of graduation the 
dignity of the labourer as a man 
is vindicated ; as, although he may 
surrender a part of his time on 
very easy terms, he does so ex- 
pressly in order that he may re- 
deem the rest, and raise it above 
all pecuniary price.” 

Thus a combination of workmen 
could endeavour to regulate, not 
wages, but hours of labour. 
Whenever a tendency to over-pro- 
duction was observed, a reduction 
of working time would be effected. 
The labour within this working 
time, as far as one can make out, 
would be open to competition. 
Most workmen would look upon 
this policy as ingenious—that it 
really is—and as also satisfactory. 
The time being shortened, the 
rate of wages would rise ; and once 
the rate of wages had risen, it 
would be within the option of the 
workmen to add the hour again, at 
the increased rate. 

But in this scheme Mr. Moffat 
neglects that very consumption he 
writes about. When there is a 
tendency to over-production, the 
operative cannot choose whether or 
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not he will reduce his time. It is 
demand or consumption that re- 
fuses to take his work, and forces 
him to lessen production. Thus, 
far from its being the case that the 
labourer puts the pressure on those 
for whom he labours, the reverse is 
the truth. 

It need only be added that, as 
this substitute for competition is 
thoroughly impracticable, so the 
blows dealt at competition in its 
defence produce scarcely any effect. 
What Mr. Moffat’s policy aims at 
is the maximum of effect, with the 
minimum of effort. Competition 
solves this problem better every 
day. It enlarges the bounds of 
the useful, by economising what 
before was wasted ; it increases the 
value of articles, by creating speci- 
ality of trades, and producing more 
perfect work; it equalises prices, 
by extending the market. Com- 
petition puts good horses in our 
cabs ; it transports us by train at 
the rate of sixty miles an hour; it 
sends our messages to America in 
a few minutes ; it puts the classics 
in the hands of poor students, and 
newspapers upon the workman’s 
breakfast table ; that breakfast 
table it furnishes with tea, coffee, 
and other luxuries ; it insures cheap 
bread and good bread ; if we find 
Sheffield tools too dear, it brings 
us cheaper tools from America; it 
fetches wire from Germany and 
Belgium at this present moment, 
and will continue so to do 
until our own prices fall; it 
transports raw cotton from India 
to England, and sends it back 
woven for less than the cost of 
native weaving ; it brings us timber 
from Canada, from Norway, from 
the Baltic, and gives us our choice 
at the same price; it gives us 
Veuve Cliquot in the Trossachs,and 
Bass on the Righi; it enables a 
man to live comfortably for twelve 
shillings a day in any town of 
Europe. It is the sworn enemy of 
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all lazy workmen. In the open 
market it proclaims the price of an 
article, without question regarding 
time spent in its production. Yet 
it searches into the very roots of 
this production. It demands of 
the workman how much of the 
result falls to his share—of the 
seller, how much he paid for the 
raw material, how much profit he 
takes over all. Here is a selection 
of the fittest! Mr. Moffat might 
as soon attempt to fit a regulator 
on the revolving world as try to 
modify competition by his time 
policy. are 

George Moore. By 8S. Smiles. 
London: Routledge and Co. 1878. 

While George Moore of Bow 
Churchyard was alive, it probably 
did not seriously occur to any of 
his friends that his life would ever 
be written. He was a great-hearted 
merchant prince. His name was a 
synonym for pluck and sagacity 
and uprightness in the business 
world. In the larger world he was 
known as a munificent host and an 
unfailing source of charity. But, 
to be worthy of a biography now-a- 
days, a man must have been in 


something different from others 
who have been’ before him. 
Even after Mr. Moore’s death, 


when Mr. Smiles talked to friends 
of a biography, they said, “ What 
can you make out of the life of a 
London Warehouseman?” How- 
ever, the short space of time since 
Mr. Moore’s death has sufficed to 
show that even in London his 
position was unique, and not easy 
to fillagain. Jean Paul remarks 
that it is not until they make 
their exit that we applaud men and 
actors. Here, then, we have the 
* Life of George Moore,” a thick 
octavo of 530 pages, with Watts’s 
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portrait, etched by Rajon. The 
thing has been thoroughly done. 

We feel bound to say for Mr. 
Smiles that, with perhaps the 
exception of the first chapter, which 
describes ancient Cumberland 
scenes and manners, there is 
scarcely a word of his work 
superfluous or uninteresting. We 
have accounts of George’s father, 
the “ Statesman;”* of his 
own apprenticeship under Mes- 
senger, the drunken Wigton 
draper; of his falling into bad 
company, and gambling at such a 
rate that even his master read him 
sermons; of his reforming and 
winning the respect of the whole 
town. He was on one occasion 
sent to Dumfries with several 
hundred pounds for a cattle dealer. 
The dealer engaged him to help 
in herding the cattle home, and 
the two resolved to take a short cut 
across the Solway Sands. Here is 
a picturesque situation, with a 
hairbreadth escape : 

“Tt was gloaming by this time, 
and the line of English coast- 
about five miles distant—looked 
like a fog bank. Night came on. 
It was too dark to cross then. 
They must wait till the moon rose. 
It was midnight before its glitter 
shone upon the placid bosom of 
the Firth. The cattle dealer then 
rose, drew his beasts together, and 
drove them in upon the sands. 
They had proceeded but a short 
way when they observed that the 
tide had turned. They pushed the 
beasts on with as much speed as 
they could. The sands were 
becoming softer. They crossed 
numberless pools of water. Then 
they saw the sea waves coming 
uponthem. On! On! It was too 
late. The waves, which sometimes 
rush up the Solway three feet 


“ Statesman” is the Cumberland name for anyone who farms his own land: the 


Estate-man. 
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abreast, were driving in amongst 
the cattle. They were carried off 
their feet, and took to swimming. 
The horses upon which George 
Moore and his companion were 
mounted also took to swimming. 
They found it difficult to keep the 
cattle together—one at one side 
and one at the other. Yet they 
pushed on as well as they could. 
It was a swim for life. The cattle 
became separated, and were seen in 
the moonlight swimming in. all 
directions. At last they reached 
firmer ground, pushed on, and 
landed near Bowness. But many 


of the cattle had been swept 
away.” 
It will be observed that the 


sentences of Mr. Smiles are very 
short. They are not always as 
graceful or as correct as might be, 
but somehow they suit the man he 
writes about, and seem like echoes 
of Moore’s quick business step. 

Having exhausted the teaching 
Wigton tradesmen could give him, 
the draper’s apprentice pushed on 
for London, where we find him, on 
the first day after arrival, winning 
a prize in a great wrestling match. 
His ways and looks were against 
him in all applications for employ- 
ment. Meeking, of Holborn, asked 
him if he wanted a porter’ s 
situation. This took the last bit 
of conceit out of the sturdy 
Cumberland lad, but it did not 
diminish his pluck. One of the 
plucky things he did was to 
march right into the House of 
Commons. 

“T gota half holiday for the pur- 
pose. I did not think of getting 
an order from an M.P. Indeed, I 
had not the slightest doubt of 
getting into the House. I first 
tried to get into the Strangers’ 
Gallery, but failed. I then hung 
about the entrance to see whether 
I could find some opportunity. 
I saw three or four members 
hurrying in, and I hurried in with 
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them. The doorkeepers had not 
noticed me. I walked into the 
middle of the House. When I got 
in I almost fainted with fear lest I 
should be discovered. I first got 
into a seat with the name of 
“Canning” written upon it. I 
then proceeded to a seat behind, 
and sat there all the evening. I 
then heard Mr. Canning bring 
forward his motion to reduce the 
duty on corn. He made a brilliant 
speech. He was followed by many 
other speakers. I sat out the 
whole debate.” 

How George fell in love 
his master’s tiny daughter 
wards marrying her), 
to be the prince of 
travellers, “The Napoleon of 
Watling-street,” how he entered 
the firm of Groucock and Cope- 
stake, and how in this position he 
made himself known over the land 
as a really great and a good man, 


with 
(after- 
how he rose 
commercial 


Mr. Smiles must tell in his own 
pages. Mr. Moore was fond of 
distributing large quantities of 


improving books among his em- 
; ; 

ployés and friends. Any merchant 

wishing to follow his example in 

this habit could find no better book 

to begin with than this same “ Life 

of George Moore, Merchant and 





Phil anthropist.” 
An Inland Vor yage. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson, in 1 vol.: C. 


Kegan Paul and Co. 1878. 

The pretty little picture on the 
cover of this volume, in which the 
gilded river seems flooded with 
sunshine, is a pleasantly fulfilled 
augury of its pages. Mr. Steven- 
son’s style is full of a gentle 
humour and bright with the 
peculiar charm which ascholar alone 
can impart. It belongs to a certain 
fashion of writing, and can hardly 
be called original, for it often 
rec an. by the: very freshness of its 
simplicity, Thoreau and other quaint 
authors. But, however much Mr. 
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Stevenson may bear the impress of 
predecessors, there is a sunniness in 
this little volume which is all its 
own; and which makes the few 
hours spent in its company refresh- 
ing and delightful. In spirit we 
pass over the quiet river penetrat- 
ing the simple country life; we revel 
in the deliciously humorous 
picture of the Royal Nauticals who 
“are all employed in commerce 
during the day ; but in the evening, 
voyez vous, nous sommes serieux.” 

Having got thus far it is impos- 
sible not to read the volume tender- 
ly to the end, rejoicing that there 
is yet an author who can view 
life with such delicate and philo- 
sophic merriment. And in the end 
when the voyagers come “ back 
to the world” we cannot but regret 
that the spell is broken, that we too 
must come back to the world from 
our brief holiday of the spirit and 
say farewell to the joyous Cigarette 
and Arethusa. 





Life in the Mofussil : or the Civilian 
in Lower Bengal. By an ex-Civilian. 
London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
1878. 

This is a record of a few years 
passed in the Indian Civil Service 
in Lower Bengal. It is written 
pleasantly enough, though perhaps 
a little superficially. It abounds 
in amusing anecdotes, some of 
which strikingly exemplify the ab- 
surdity of engrafting European 
manners and customs on an Eastern 
population. For instance, there is 
a long account of the difficulty 
attending the introduction of a 
uniform suit of clothing into a 
convict prison. The Hindoo in- 
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mates protested against it on the 
ground that they were forbidden 
by their religion to eat in a gar- 
ment with a seam in it; and the 
Mohamedans on the ground that 
they were commanded by theirs to 
cover their heels with their gar- 
ment when they prayed, and the 
jacket was not long enough for 
the purpose. Possibly our Eng- 
lish prisoners would not calmly 
acquiesce if they were ordered to 
assume the “dhotee” of the 
Hindoo, or the flowing robe of the 
Mohamedan. Trial by jury does 
not seem to have been more suc- 
cessful. 

“There is a story that on the 
oceasion of the first trial by jury 
in the Patna district, the judge, 
who was somewhat proud of his 
fluency in the vernacular, made a 
long and elaborate charge to the 
jury of seven members, pointing 
out that the decision rested with 
them, and that it was only his 
business to explain the law, ending 
up with the usual form, ‘ And now, 
gentlemen of the jury, what is 
your verdict?’ The seven jury- 
men all stood up, put their hands 
palm to palm, the attitude of 
respect assumed by natives in the 
presence of a superior, and replied 
with one voice, ‘Jaise huzoor ke 
rai, which is, when interpreted, 
‘Whatever your highness thinks 
right!’ Somewhat discouraging 
this.” 

The long descriptions of the 
business transacted in the law 
courts become very wearisome. 
Much of this might with ad- 
vantage have been omitted from 
such a work as the present. 
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